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FEBRUARY 1, 1853. 


Published on the lst and 15th of every Month. 


_ DOUBLE NUMBER. 
Price 6d.—Stamped, 7d. 











CLERGYMAN, well versed in Ecclesiastical 
and Biblical Literature, has ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT SER- 
MONS for DISPOSAL at Four for One Guinea. He will also compose 
sermons for similar terms on such subjects and texts as may be 
required. To assure secrecy, all letters will be immediately returned 
with the reply to cominunications. 
For examination of style and doctrine, two sermons will be forwarded 
on —__ to “ Clericus,” at Mr. Bracket’s, Bookseller, High-street, 
Colchester, 


MENTAL ABERRATION.—An opportunity 
presents itself of PLACING an INVALID of either sex in the 
F TAG CIRCLE of a GENTLEMAN lately connected with an insti- 
tution of high Poel for the treatment of this malady. As only one 
is ——— and ges are ly great, a liberal stipend is 
expecte 
Pires (pre-paid) Dr. BRIGHT, Manchester-square, London; or 
Dr. ROBERTSON, Northampton. 














DUCATION.—The Friends of an intelligent 
4 and amiable YOUNG LADY are desirous of PLACING her in a 
good SCHOOL, to assist (for which she is admirably qualified), and 
receive Finishing Lessons in Music, French, &c. 
Letters, stating terms, addressed to Mr. 2 AMES, Witham, Essex. 


DUCATION.—A Lady is wishful to obtain, 
4 on moderate terms, a few PRIVATE PUPILS who would learn 
French, Drawing (which she teaches in two different styles), Flower 
Painting, Music, or Wax Flowers. 
Apply personally or by letter to ‘8, M.” 38, Torriano-terrace, Glouces- 
ter-place, Kentish-town. 
The Spring Quarter will commence on Monday, April 4, 1853. 


i). DUCATION. —SEA-SIDE— RAMSGATE. 
The Misses AMSDEN beg to announce that STUDIES will be 
RESUMED on the 22nd instant. This Establishment is conducted on 
the most liberal scale, diet unlimited, and exercise and sea-bathing 
superintended by one of the Principals. Wellington House is situate 
opposite the Vale, and within a -_— distance of the Rail and Sands. 
In th e above spacious Premises, there 
will be a few Vacancies. A GOVERNE SS PUPIL required. 
For Terms, which are extremely moderate, apply to “M.A.” 22, 
Acton-place, Kingsland, London, 


DUCA TION.—RICHMOND.—Inclusive 

4 , 35 guineas.—The attention of Parents who may have 
DAUGHTERS to whom they wish to give a superior ENGLISH and 
FRENCH EDUCATION, with all the Accomplishments, is solicited by 














the Princi of a Finishing Establishment, situated in the above 
delightful locality. The French, Latin, and Italian Langua, *s, Music, 
Singing, Drawing, Painting, and Dancing, by eminent Professors. 


One of the Principals being a native of Paris, the French Language is 
constantly § ken. 
m,” Hiscoke's Library, Hill-street, Richmond, Surrey. 


RIENTAL and BIBLICAL LANGUAGES. 
A MINISTER of the GOSPEL, who, after a residence of Ten 
Years in India (where he was in the constant — of ape | = 
conversing in several of the ver i by failw 
of health to return to his native land, will be leper to give PRIVATE. 
INSTRUCTIONS in any of the following tongues, viz:—Hebrew and 
Greek; Hindustani, Hindi, and Bengali; with the rudiments of Arabic, 
Persian, and Sanscrit. 
For Terms and Address, apply to Messrs. W. H. ALLEN and Co. 7, 
Leadenhall-street; Messrs. NISBET and Co. 21, Berners-street, Oxford- 
street; or the Rev. G. SMALL, Croydon. 


N ARGATE.—GROVE-HOUSE PREPARA- 

TORY, COMMERCIAL, and CLASSICAL ACADEMY, St. 
Peter's, Margate. The situation of this establishment is singularly 
conducive to health. Every object of parental solicitude is sincerely 
studied, and the Principal seeks by every inducement kindness can 














suggest to promote i nd h and in all cases refers 
to the parents of those | intrusted to ‘his care. References, &c. forwarded 
on ap 








TAVAL CADETSHIPS. Portsmouth. 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN about to enter the ROYAL NAVY are 
carefully PREPARED for passing for CADETSHIPS at the Royal Naval 
ot Her Mk Mr. THOMAS Lom Song , R.N. (five years Naval Instructor 
of fs sty’s Ship Excellent), i in w hose Establishment there are 
CANCIES continually occurring, from Pupils passing their Exami- 
pe sy 
St. George’s-square, Portsea. 


x r sc Ti 
‘ERMAN and FRENCH PROTESTANT 
COLLEGE, GROVE HOUSE, CLAPHAM, SURREY. 

For a limited number of YOUNG GENTLEMEN, under the superin- 
tendence of Dr. C. M. FRIEDLANDER. Religious Instruction by a 
Cie! an of the Church of England. Particular attention paid to 
Classics, and Special Courses for Assistants to the Army. German and 
French generally spoken. Terms, 60 and 80 eas per Annum, up to 
16 years of age; a wards, 100 guineas. No extras except washing. 
Pupils, whose parents are abroad, are kept during the holidays at a 
teoderate charge. 

For particulars, address Dr. FRIEDLANDER, Grove House, 
Larkhill Rise, Clapham, Surrey. 














FPRENCH ACQUIREDasonthe CONTINENT, 

at Rugby, in MADAME BERARD'S ESTABLISHMENT (which 
offers all the comforts of an English home), for a select number of 
YOUNG LADIES. The family is Parisian. German and English 
Governesses reside in the house. The course of Studies embraces all 
the essential brauches of a sound Education, including English and 
Foreign Literature. The best Instruction to be had in Singing, Piano, 
Italian, Drawing, and Dancing. Terms moderate. References may be 
made to the Ven, Archdeacon of Coventry ; Warden of the Queen's Col- 
lege, Bii m ; the Rev. J. Moultrie, ector of Rugby: the Very Rev. 

Dean of Carlisle ; the Rev. Dr. Kennedy, Head Master of the Shrew: sbury 
School ; the Rev. Dr. Marsh, late of Leamington; the Rev. Derwent 
Coleridge, Principal of St. Mark's Gollego, Chelsea; and the Rev. F. 

Chalmers, Rector of Beckenham, Kent, and Chaplain to the Earl of 


Carnwath. 
Address, Bilton-road, Rugby. 


(DUCATION BY THE SEA- SIDE.— 

WESTO: PARK SCHOOL, WELLINGTON HOUSE, 
i SOMERSET.—The Key. Joseph Hopkins, 
assisted by the ablest Masters, continues to receive a limited number of 
of ¥ Gentlemen, for the purpose o of imparting to them a Finished, 
Commercial, Classical, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Hopkins bestow careful and constant attention on the 
health and domestic comfort of those who are entrusted to their charge ; 
and wateh; with prayerful solicitude, over their religious as well as their 


Wellington House, besides being well situated, ventilated, and com- 

perp is very convenient for sea bathing, offers the advantage of a 

: ground, and is immediately contiguous to the best roads for 
rural pgs 


Sere Mase has long been celebrated as a place most favour- 
adle to the health and vigour of the young: is accessible from the 
Western, south-western, and midland counties, and the principality of 
Wales, and Ireland ; whilesit is within a few hours’ ride of the metro- 
bolis, by the Great Western and. Bristo and Exeter Railways. 

An Articled Pupil is desired, 

















NDOWED GRAMMAR-SCHOOL, | 


4 WELLINGBOROUGH.—Founded in the Reign of Elizabeth, 
and pleasantly situated near a first-class station, on the Northampton 
and Peterborough Railway. 
Head Master.—The Rev. THOS. SANDERSON, 
College, Oxford. 

A limited number of BOARDERS are received, to be instructed in 
the Latin, Greek, and French Languages, with every useful English 
study, and under a careful cultivation of Religious Princ iple s. 

Terms: 40 guineas per Annum ; for Sons of the Clergy, 35 guineas. 

There being no Exhibitions to the Universities, the Terms are 
moderate, in order to meet the views of those who may wish their 
Sons to proceed at Fifteen or Sixteen to Schools which possess this 
advantage. 
For other particulars, apply (prepaid) to the Head Master. 


ry “ x > r ~ xT 
OVERNESSES BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION ; incorporated by Royal Charter, with power to 
hold Land by gift, purchase, or bequest. 
PRESIDENT—The EARL of HARROWBY. 
The objects of this Society are all in operation. 

rary assistance to Governesses in distress, afforded privately 

and delicately through the Ladies’ Committee. 

ANNUITY FunpD,—Elective Annuities to aged Governesses, secured | 
on invested capital, and thus independent of the prosperity of the | 
Institution. 

A Lady of rank has most kindly opened a Fund to raise all the So- 
ciety’s Annnities to 204 and has already received 1800/. towards this 
desirable object. Any donations which may be kindly given may be 
addressed to the care of the Secretary. 


D.D. of Lincoln 

















PROVIDENT FUND.—Provident Annuities purchased by Ladies in 
any way connected with Education, upon Government security, agree- 
ably to the Act of Parliament. This Branch includes a Savings Bank. | 

The Government allow Foreign Governesses to contract for these 
Annuities. 

A Home for Governesses during the intervals between their engage- 
ments. 

A System of Registration, entirely free of expense. 

A College, with Classes and Certificates of Qualification for Go- 
vernesses. 

An Asylum for the Aged. 

32, Sackville-street. 
HE ART-JOURNAL for FEBRUARY 

contains, with numerous Engravings on Wood, THREE STEEL 
ENGRAVINGS, from Pictures in the Vernon Collection :—* Fair Time,” 
after W. Mulready, R.A.; “ The Angler's Nook,” after P. Nasmyth ; and 
“ Westminster-bridge, 1745” after S. Scott. 

The literary contents of this number include—* De: scorative Art ana- 
lytically considered,” Chap. IV.; “Dress as a Fine Art,” Part II. by 
Mrs. Merrifield; ‘ The Great "Masters of Art—Nicholas Poussin ;" 
“French Art—Collections and Instructions,” by R. N. Wornum; “ An 
Artist's Ramble from Antwerp to Rome ;" * Gibson's Designs ;" “ New 
Art of Ornamenting Metals ;” “ Art in the Provinces and on the Conti- 
nent ;” “ Chemical Gleanings,” &c. &c. 

London: Published by G. VIRTUE, 25, Paternoster-row. 


C. W. KLUGH, Secretary. 














th Two Steel Engravings, price 


Is. 
SHARPE’ '§ LONDON MAGAZIN 
for FEBRUARY, contains— 
Helen Lyndsey. By Mrs. 8. C. Hall. , 
Ihmeritus Redivivus. By the Author of “ ar | pew ell.” 
Two days at Ranelagh. F. W. Fairholt, F 
Thoughts on Children’s Dress. By Mrs. Merrie 
Some Passages in the Life of Richard Sydney. 
of the “ Heirs of Randolph Abbey. 
With other Articles of Interest by popular Writers. 
London: ViRTUE, HALL, and VirtU , 25, Paternoster-row. 


B LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCCCXLVIIL. for February, 1353. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 


ia. 
By the Author 








The Garden. 
Lady Lee's Widowhood. Part IT. 
Supplementary Chapters to the History of John Bull. 
A Glimpse into the Eleusinian Mysteries. 
The Romance of Mairwara: a Tale of Indian Progress. 
Oxford University Commission Report. 
Palissy the Potter. 
Income-Tax Reform. 

A Second Edition of the January Number is Published. 
Ws. BLackwoopb & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


HE DURLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 


for February, Price 2s. 6d., or by post 3*., contains— 





1. Another Night with the Mystics. By Jonathan Freke Slingsby. 
2. Heroes, Ancient and Modern. No. HI. The First Cesar and the 
First Napoleon. 

3. Chambers’s Edition of Burns. 

4. The Flowers of February. 

5. The Ducal Houses of Urbino and Milan. 

6. Sir Jasper Carew, Knt. Chapter XV. Circumstantial Evidence. 
7. Recent Travellers in the East—Aiton, Anderson, Andrews. 

8. Miscellanea Literaria. 

9. To Walter Savage Landor. By W. Allingham. 
10. A Flying Shot at the United States. By Fitzgunne. 

Dublin: JAMES M‘GLASHAN, 50, Upper Sackville-street. Ww. 8. 


Orr & Co., 2, Amen-corner, London, and Liverpool. JOHN MENZIES, 


Edinburgh. 





m the First of February, 


BRITISH 


No. XXXVI. Price 6s. 


N ORTH REVIEW, 


I. THE PROSPECTS OF FRANCE AND DANGERS OF ENGLAND. 

Il. ScoTTIsH PHILOSOPHY. 

Ill, THE SABBATH IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

1V. EUROPEAN NAVIGATION IN EARLY TIMEs. 

V. LITTON ON THE CHURCH. 

VI. PROGRESSIVE ASPECTS OF LITERATURE—RECENT Essays. 
VIL. THE UNIVERSE AND ITs Laws. 
VILL GOVERNMENT oF ST INDIA COMPANY. 

IX. THE LEGAL PROFESSION AND THE COUNTY COURTS, 

Edinburgh: M. P. KENNEDY. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & Co. 
Dublin: J. MCGLASHAN, 


r y 7a 
HE EDUCATIONAL TIMES for 
FEBRUARY, among other interesting Articles, contains :— 

Address delivered before the College of Preceptors, by the Rev. Dr. 

Jacob, President of the Council—Address to the Ladies’ Branch of the 

College, by Mrs. Bakewell—Report of the Council and of the General 

Meeting—The late Professor Lee—The Harrow School Controversy- 

National Education in Ireland—Colleges and Schools in New South 

Wales, Canada, United States, Egypt, Greece, &c. &c. 

C. H. LAw, Publisher, 131, Fleet-street, London. 
stamped, 7d. 








Price 6d. ; 














IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS.—NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS, 


OPE and Co., Publishers, 46, Great Marl- 


borough-street, London, CHARGE NO COMMISSION FOR PUB- 
LISHING WORKS PRINTED EY THEM, until the Author has been 





refunded his original outlay. They would also state that they print in 
the first style, greatly under the usual charges; while their publishing 
arrangements enable them to promote the Interest of all Works 
entrusted to their charge. Estimates and every particular furnished 
gratuitously in course of post. 


)TICE.—“ EVELYN'S DIARY.’ 


P,0OKSELLE RS and LIBRARIANS are 


. _Te - pee to take Notice that the THIRD and FOURTH 
VOLUMES of the new and improved Edition of EVELYN’S DIARY 
and CORRE SPONDENCE, completing the work, are NOW READY 
for delivery ; and they are advised to complete their sets immedfately, 
in order to ’preve nt ‘disap ypointment, as the volumes will only be sold 
separately for a limited period. 

Published for Henry COLBURN by his Successors, HURST and 
BLACKETT, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


E CCLESIASTICAL REFORM LEAGUE, 


formed for the purpose of effecting a thorough Conservative 
Reformation in the Government of the Anglican Church. For the 
Reform Bill of the League, and other particulars, see the COURIER 
Newspaper for FEBRUARY, price 3d. stamped, published at 16, Great 
Marlborough-street. 
Gentlemen desirous of becoming Members of the League are requested 
to address C. Hope, Esq. 5, Westmoreland-place, Westbourne-grove 
West, Bayswater, from whom every information may be obtained. 











BOHN'S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR FEBRUARY. 
M!ELTON’S PROSE WORKS, Vol. IV. 
containing the CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE, Translated, and 
Edited, with Notes (many additional), by the Right Rev. C H. ARLES 
SUMNER, D.D. Bishop of Winchester. ‘Post 8vo. cloth. 
HENRY G. BOuN, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 





BOHN’S CL. Us,’ LIBRARY FOR FEBRUARY. 
4 | ‘HEOCRITUS, BION, MOSCHUS, and 
TYRTAUS. L iterally Translated ‘into English Prose, te the Rev. 
J. BAN KS, M.A. With the Metrical Versions of CHAPMAN. Post 8vo. 
frontispiece, cloth, 5s. 
HENRY G. Bou, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 








BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR FEBRUARY. 
MARY AND WM. HOWITT’S STORIES 
4 of ENGLISH and i IGN LIFE, with Twenty beautiful steel 
Engravings. Post 8vo. cloth, £ 

HENKY G. Bony, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 





BOHN'S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY FOR FEBRUARY. 
M4! THEW PARIS’S ENGLISH 
4 CHRONICLE, Translated by Dr. GILES. Vol. 2. Post 8vo. 5s. 

HENRY G. BOHN, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 





BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR FEBRUARY. 
‘ +? 7 Ty ~ \e ae ‘a 
BAS ON’S NOVUM ORGANUM AND 
ADVANCEMENT of LEARNING. Complete, with Notes by 
J. DEVEY, M.A. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
HENRY G. BOHN, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-Garden. 





NOW READY 

URNER’S LIBE R FLU VIORU M: or River- 

Scenery of France. Sixty-one highly finished Line Engrav~- 

ings on Steel by WILMORE, GOODALL, and others. To which is 

prefixed, a Memoir of Turner (including a copy of his Will) by ALARIC 

= bday Ar “7 Imp. 8vo. gilt cloth extra (a remarkably splendid volume), 
& 

ane G. Bou, 4 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 





Z OW READ 
UMMING BIRDS. A ‘Sennal History of 


the Trochilide, or Humming Birds, with especial reference to 
the Collection of J. GOULD, F.R.S. &e. (now exhibiting in the Gardens 
of the Zoological Society of London), by W. C. L. MARTIN, late one of 
the Scicatific Officers of the Zoological Society of London. Feap. Svo. 
with 16 plates, cloth gilt, 5s.—The same, with the plates beautifully 
coloured, heightened with gold, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 

HENRY G. Bouy, 4, 5, and 6, Votcmec, "Covent-garden. 





SOWE RBY’S CONCHOLOGICAL MANUAL, 


New Edition, considerably Enlarged, with numerous Woodeuts 
in the Introduction, and additional plates, ¢ in all upwards “a 
650 figures, 8vo. cloth, 18s.—The same with the “plates beautifull; 
coloured, gilt cloth, 1. 16s. 
ENRY G. BOHN, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 








. THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, 
HE WIDE, WIDE WORLD, by 
ELIZABETH WETHERELL. Complete in 1 vol. post 8vo. blue 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 3s. 6d.—Or splendidly illustrated with 9 highly 
finished engravings on steel, post 8vo. richly bound in cloth, gilt 
edges, 5s. 
*,* This is by far the most elegant edition yet published. 
HENry G. Bouy, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 








W 7 n Greeks join'd Greeks, then ne hen dr § Fe war. 


Recently published, 12mo, cloth, 
pute BOOK of FAMILIAR ‘QUO IT ATIONS, 
use, with names 


Containing the hackneyed Quotations in daily 
of authors, and the = es in their works where they are to be found 
London; WHITTAKER and Co. 











EXHIBITION, 18351. 
BY AUTHORITY OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION 
Just Published, 


L 
In One Volume, cloth lettered, gilt edges, price One Guinea, 
Tr , r > 
G UPPLEMENTAL VOLUME to 
‘ the OFFICIAL DESCRIPTIVE and ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE, containing Additional llustrations and Descriptions ; Index 
to Introdue tory Notices and Annotations; and First and Second 
Reports of the Royal Commission. 


I. 
In Three handsome bas cloth lettered, gilt edges, price 
hree Guineas, 
THE OFFICIAL DESCRIPTIVE and 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


IL. 

In Six handsome Volumes, cloth lettered, price Twenty Guineas, 

IMPERIAL QUARTO EDITION of the 
OFFICIAL DESCRIPTIVE and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE; 
REPORTS by the JuRiES; and REProrts by the Royal COMMIs- 
SIONERS. This edition has been printed on the finest paper and in 
the highest style of typography, by Command of the Royal Com- 
missioners, for presentation to the various Sovereigns who took part 
in the Exhibition ; and the publishers have reserved one hundred copies 
for sale. 


- Iv. 
In One Vo.ume, cloth lettered, gilt edges, uniform with the OFFICIAL 
DESCRIPTIVE AND ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, price One Guinea. 
REPORTS by the JURIES on the Subjects in the 


Thirty Classes into which the — was divided. 


A LARGE-TYPE E DITION of the SAME 
WORK. In Two Volumes, price Two Guineas. 
Lordon: SPiceR BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers; WILLIAM 


CLoWES and SONs, Printers, Tudor-street, New Bridge-street, Black- 
friars. 
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PUBLISHED BY GEORGE BELL, 
186, FLEET STREET. 


A Short Latin Grammar. On the System 
of Crude Forms. By T. HEWITT KEY, M.A., F.C.P.S., 
late Professor of Latin, now of Comparative Grammar, in 
University College, London, Head Master of University 
College School, Small 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


First Classical Maps. With Chronological 
Tables of Grecian and Roman History, and an Appendix 
of Sacred Geography and Chronology. Second Edition. 
By the Rev. JAMES TATE, M.A., Master of Richmond 
Grammar School. Imperial 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

*,* Used at Eton and other public schools. 


Notes for Latin Lyrics. With a Preface. 
For the Use of Schools. By the Rev. H. MUSGRAVE 
WILKINS, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 12mo. 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 

*,* Used at Harrow and other public schools. 


Materials for Latin Prose. Being a 
Selection of Passages from the best English Authors, for 
Translation into Latin. By the Rev. PERCIVAL FROST, 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Fep. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

*,* Masters and Tutors may procure a Key to this by 
direct application to the publisher, price, free by post, 4s. 


The Master’s Latin Verse Book. Being 
a Selection of Fables in Latin Prose ; to which is annexed 
a Version in Latin Elegiac Verse, with an English Trans- 
lation. Fep. 8vo, 4s. 

This is intended as a step between the ordinary Verse 
Books and Original Composition. The Latin Fable is to be 
given out as a subject to be turned into Latin Verse. The 
English may be used occasionally where the original presents 
any difficulty. 

Reddenda;; or, Passages with Parallel Hints 
for Translation into Latin Prose and Verse. The latter 
comprising Exercises in Elegiac, Hexameter, and Alcaic 
Metre. By FRED. E. GRETTON, B.D., Head Master of 
Stamford Free Grammar School, formerly Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. Post 8vo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

Tables of Latin Accidence. By the Rev. 
P. FROST, M.A., late Fellow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. Price Is. cloth. 

First Steps to Latin Versification. 
Scansion and Structure of the Ovidian Verse. Folded on 
cloth, ls, 


Principles of Latin Syntax. Folded on 
cloth, 1s. 
Tables of Greek Accidence. By the 


Rey. P. FROST, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Price 1s. cloth. 


The Principal Tenses of Irregular 
Greek Verbs of Frequent Occurrence. Folded 
on cloth, ls. 

Florilegium Poeticum Anglicanum ; 
or, Selections from English Poetry, for the use of Classical 
Schools. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Rules for Ovidian Verse. With some 
Hints on the Transition to the Virgilian Hexameter, and 
an Introductory Preface. Edited by JAMES TATE, M.A., 
Master of the Grammar School, Richmond. §8vo. ls. 6d. 

A Manual of Hebrew Verbs, to facilitate 
the acquirement of the various Changes in the different 
Conjugations of Regular and Irregular Verbs. For the 
use of Beginners. 8vo. price 3s, 

Enunciations and Corollaries of the 
Propositions of the First Six Books of Euclid. 
Together Ww ith the Eleventh and Twelfth. 18mo. sewed, 1s 

Enunciations and Figures belonging to 
the Propositions of the first Six and part of the Eleventh 
300k of Euclid’s Elements usually read in the Universities, 
prepared for Students in Geometry. By the Rey. J. 
BRASSE, D.D. Fifth Edition. 1s. sewed. 

The Same, Printed on loose Cards, for use in 
the School or Lecture-room, in a case, 5s. 6d. 

Sabrinae Corolla: A Volume of Classical 
Translations and Original Compositions, contributed by 
Gentlemen educated at Shrewsbury School. Nine Illus- 
trations, 8vo. 15s. 

Parallel Illustrations of the Tragedies 
of Aischylus and Sophocles, drawn from the Greek, 


Latin, and English Poets, with an Introductory Essay. | 


By J. F, BOYS, M.A., St. John’s College, Oxford. 
price 16s. cloth. 

Dr. Robinson’s Greek Lexicon to the 
New Testament Condensed, for Schools and 
Students, with a Y r index, containing the Words 
which occur, an r their 12mo. 


syo. 





derivations. 


This Lexicon will be f 
comprehensive Lexi 
yet been publ shed at a moderate price. It is condensed 
from Dr. Robinson's large work, but on comparison it will 
be found that nothing really essential has been omitted. 
For the sake of many private Students who, not having had 
the benefit of a regular classical education, are pursuing 


und to be the fullest and most 


their studies under great disadvantages, a Parsing Index is 


appended, which gives the forms of all the words as they 
occur in the Testament, with a reference to the word from 
which they are derived. 


Virgil.—The Works of Virgil translated | 
The First Four PASTORALS, the | 


into Blank Verse. 
GEORGICS, and the First Four AENEIDS. 


By the Rev. 
RANN KENNEDY. 


The Last Six PASTORALS, and the 
Last Eight AANEIDS. By CHARLES RANN KENNEDY. 
Two vols. royal 8vo. 20s. cloth. 

Selections from Herrick, for Translation 
into Latin Verse With Prefatory Hints on Composition. 
By the Rev. A. J. MACLEANE, 2s. 6d. 

Selections from Ovid: Amores, Tristia, 
Heroides, Metamorphoses. With Prefatory Remarks. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Intended to afford an introduction, at once easy and unob- 
jectionable, to a knowledge of the Latin Language after a 
Boy has become well acquainted with the declension of 
nouns and pronouns, and the ordinary forms of verbs. 
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NEW SCHOOL ATLASES 


A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.RSE, FRGS., F.G.S., 


Author of the “ Physical Atlas,” &e. 








I. 
SECOND EDITION.—Price 12s. 6d. strongly half-bound, 


A SCHOOL ATLAS OF GENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE 
GEOGRAPHY, 
FOUNDED ON THE MOST RECENT DISCOVERIES AND RECTIFICATIONS. 


Specially constructed with a view to the purposes of Sound Instruction, and on a uniform Series of Scales, by which the 
relative Size of Countries can at once be perceived. 
“Distinguished by several points of superiority over those generally used in schools. »« » . 
adapted to the present state of geographical knowledge.”— Atheneum. 
“A more complete work for educational purposes has never come under our observation.” —Zducational Times. 


« The whole work is 


Il. 
SECOND EDITION.—Price 12s. 6d. each, strongly half-bound, 
A SCHOOL ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
| In which the subject is treated in a more simple and elementary manner than in the previous works of the author, 


“Nothing could be better calculated to illustrate the various elementary treatises on Physical Geography which haye 
lately appeared.” —Athenceum, 





“T have taught Geography, more or less, in the High School and University of Edinburgh for the last 
forty years, and I have no hesitation in saying that I look upon the publication of Mr. Keith Johnston’s 
School Atlases as the greatest boon that has been conferred, in my time, on a branch of knowledge and of 
public instruction which is becoming every day more important and more popular.”—Professor Pillans. 

‘* Decidedly the best School Atlases we have ever seen.”—English Journal of Education. 

“ 4 more complete work for Educational purposes has never come under our observation.”—Educational 
Times. 

“ These two publications are important contributions to Educational Literature.”—Spectator. 





Ill. 
This day is published, price 7s. 6d. 
An Elementary School Atlas of General and Descriptive 
Geography for Junior Classes. 


TWENTY MAPS, reduced from the Author’s larger School Atlas, including a Map of Canaan and Palestine; printed in 
Colours, with an Index of Names of Places contained in the Maps. Demy 4to. half-bound. 


IV. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PROJECTIONS, 
To accompany Keith Johnston’s Atlases of Physical and General School Geography. 
In Portfolio, 2s. 6d. 


These projections may be used as often as required, while, at the same time, they offer the greatest facility for correction, 
the drawing being erased by a damp sponge as on a common slate. 


Shortly will be published (by the same Author), 


A SCHOOL ATLAS OF CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
A SCHOOL ATLAS OF SCRIPTURAL GEOGRAPHY. 


o—------ 





Epitome of Alison’s History of Europe, 


Extracts from Greek Authors, witl 
Fourth Edi- 


| Votes and a Vocabulary. By Sir D.K.SANDFORD. A 


| for the Use of Schools and Young Persons, 
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n to the Greek Testament which has | 


| tion. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. bound. 


“This is a masterly epitome of the noblest contribution 


| which has been made to the historical literature of the 

| present day. The epitomist has been worthy of the history ; 
and the result is the production of a book, which is un- 
doubtedly the very best and safest book on the subject—for 
the use of schools and youg persons—which has been pub- 
lished.”—Hull Packet. 

‘* A most admirable school-book.”—Dublin Evening Mail. 
“A capital piece of work, which, though primarily designed 
for schools and young persons, will be found very useful to 
| all, as a coup-d'eil of the history of Europe during one of its 
most important periods.’’—Spectator, 

An Atlas to the Epitome of Alison’s 
History of Europe. 4to. bound in cloth, price 7s. 
A Catechism of Agricultural Chemis- 
try and Geology. By JAMES F. W. JOHNSTON, 
F.R.SS. L. & E. 
Chemistry and Geology,” ec. 

Price ls, 

|/Elements of Agricultural Chemistry 

and Geology. By the same Author. Sixth Edition, 

price 6s. 6d. (These two works of Professor Johnston have 
been adopted by the Committee of Council.) 

| Introduction to the Writing of Greek. 
By Sir D. K. SANDFORD, A New Edition, Price 3s. 6d. 
bound. 

Rules and Exercises in Homeric and 
Attic Greek ; to which is added a Short System of 
Greek Prosody. By Sir D. K. SANDFORD. A New Edi- 
tion. Price 6s. 6d. bound. 
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Author of “Lectures on Agricultural | 
Thirty-second Edition, | 


New Edition, thoroughly revised by the Rey. W. Verrcn. 
Price 6s, bound. 
Thiersch’s Greek Grammar, translated 
by Sir D. K. SANDFORD. 8vo. price 16s. 
Fortification: for the Use of Officers in the 
Army and Readers of Military History. By Lieut. H. 
YULE, Bengal Engineers, 8vo: with numerous illustra- 
tions, price 10s. 6d. 
“An excellent manual; one of the best works of its class.” 
— British Army Despatch. 
“The best elementary book in the English language upon 
the subject.”—The Sun. 


A Treatise on Land Surveying. By 
JOHN AINSLIE. A New and Enlarged Edition, embrac- 
ing Railway, Military, Marine, and Geodetical Surveying. 
Edited by W. GanprairH, M.A., F.R.A.S, In 8vo. with a 
4‘o. vol. of Plates, price 21s, 

“ The best book on surveying with which I am acquainted.” 

—William Rutherford, LL.D, FRAS., Royal Military 

Academy, Woolwich. 


| Sketches of the Poetical Literature of 


the Past Half-Century. By D. M. MOIR (Delta). 
Second Edition. Price 5s. 
“It is the most valuable little manual of poetical criticism 


| . ” 
| that has ever come under our observation.”"—Court Journal. 


Analysis and Critical Interpretation 
of the Hebrew Text of the Book of Genesis. 
Preceded by a Hebrew Grammar, and Dissertations on the 
Genuineness of the Pentateuch, and on the Structure of 
the Hebrew Language. By the Rey. WILLIAM PAUL, 
A.M. 8vo. price 18s. 


| 45, George-street, Edinburgh; 37, Paternoster-row, London. 
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Now Ready, at all the Libraries, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
I. 


Ruth. By the Author of “Mary Barton.” 


“We find it difficult to say how much we have been 
charmed and affected by this book. We rank it with the 
most beautiful of Mrs. Inchbald’s stories, and the best 
of the “Two Old Men’s Tales,” for true and pathetic 
writing.” —L£.raminer, 


NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


——. 


LONGFELLOW’S HYPERION, 


Illustrated with nearly One Hundred Engravings on Wood, 
from Designs made by BIRKET FOSTER during a recent 
Tour through Germany, Switzerland, Salzburg, and the 

IL Tyrol, undertaken for the express purpose of Illustrating 

this Work. 8vo, uniform with Longfellow’s Poems, 21s. 

Agatha’s Husband. By the Author of! cloth ; 30s. morocco. 

“Olive,” “The Head of the Family,” &e. This, the First Iustrated Edition of Longfellow’s celebrated 


urs F F P Romance, furnishes also the first example of a lengthened 
Like its predecessors, a powerful, passionate, and | journey being expressly undertaken to depict from nature 
poetical tale.”"— Atheneum. : 


| all the varied scenes amid which a writer of Fiction has 
“ Aninteresting story, told with considerable skill.”— | laid the incidents of his story ; and the fact that a tour of 
ader. | 

| 

! 





between toro and three thousand miles, out and home, had 
Itt, to be performed for this purpose, and that every local illus- 
Tn a few days, 2 vols. small 8vo. 16s. 


tration contained in the volume was sketched on the spot, 
and is a perfectly faithful representation of the place de- 
Language, asa Means of Mental Culture and | 
International Communication; or, a Manual for the | 
Teacher and the Learner of Languages. By C. MARCEL, 
Kant. L.H., French Consul at —. 


interest to the Lilustrations, independent of their artistic 
merit. 
1 
FOSTER’S POCKET PEERAGE 
AND BARONETAGE 


| 
} 
| OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND FOR 18353, 
| 
| 
| 
| 


London: Cuarman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 








SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON'S WORKS. 


Corrected to the present Month. 
By HENRY RUMSEY FORSTER, of the Jforning Post 
Newspaper. 


Just published, Price 15s, Vol. I. Price 6s. cloth. 


History of Europe, from the Fall of | “A well-arranged, compact, and most convenient little 
Napoleon in 1815 to the Accession of Louis Napoleon in| volume.”—Zvaminer. 
1852. By Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart. | mL 


To be completed in 5 vols. 8vo., uniform with the 
Library Edition of the “History of Europe from 1739 | 
to 1815.” | 


THE YEAR BOOK OF FACTS 
IN SCIENCE AND ART FOR 1853: 
Exhibiting the most important Discoveries and Improve- 
ments of the Past Year in all branches of Science and the 

Arts. 
By JOHN TIMBS, Editor of “The Arcana of Science.” 
Fep. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


By the same Author, 


The History of Europe, from the Com- 
mencement of the French Reyolution in 1789 to the 
Battle of Waterloo. 


Library Edition (Eighth), 14 vols. demy 8yo., with 
Portraits, 10/. 10s. 


Crown Octavo Edition, 20 vols. 67. 


Iv. 
SECOND SERIES. 
LECTURES ON THE RESULTS OF 
THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


THE 


Life of John Duke of Marlborough, 
with some Account of his Contemporaries, and of the War 
of the Succession. Second Edition. 
Portraits and Maps, 1/. 10s. 


H.R.H. Prince Albert. 
Vol. 2, completing the series, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 





2 vols. demy 8vo. Vv 


NEW BOOK FOR BOYS. 


Essays, Political, Historical, and Mis- | 


Intended as an Example to Youth. With Eight Illus- 
cellaneous. 3 vols. demy 8vo, 2/, 5s. Ai 


trations by BIRKET FOSTER. 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


VI. 
PARLOUR MAGIC, 


A Manual of Amusing Experiments, Transmutations, Sleights 
| and Subtleties, Legerdemain, «&c. for the Instruction and 
Atlas to Alison’s Europe: 109 Plates. Amusement of Youth. Third Edition, eniarged, with the 

Constructed under the direction of Sir A. ALison, by A. addition of several of the most noted tricks of Messrs. 

Kerra Jounstoy, F.R.S.E. &c. Author of the “ Physical Houdin, Robin, &e. 

Atlas,” &c. Demy 4to. 37. 3s. ; Crown 4to. 2/. 12s. 6d. 


Wituram Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “JANE EYRE,” “ SHIRLEY,” &c. 


Epitome of Alison’s Europe, for the Use 
of Schools and Young Persons. Fourth Edition, bound, 
7s, 6d. 


_— 


4s. 6d. cloth. 


Davin Bosug, Fieet-street. 
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VILLETTE. BY CURRER BELL. 


In THREE VOLUMES. Post 8vo. 
LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., CORNHILL. 


TO COUNTRY LIBRARIES, MECHANICS’ INSTITUTIONS, 
AND BOOK SOCIETIES. 


Now Ready 


HE NEW CATALOGUE, for JANUARY 1853, of POPULAR NOVELS 
and MISCELLANEOUS WORKS withdrawn from SAUNDERS and OTLEY’S EXTENSIVE LIBRARY, Conduit- 
street, and offered at unusually low prices, 
Sent post-free to Orders enclosing one stamp, addressed Messrs. SAUNDERS and OTLEY, Conduit-street. 


BOOSEY’S FOREIGN MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


HE most Extensive Collection of all Classes of ENGLISH and FOREIGN 


MUSIC is to be found at this Library ; comprising all the principal Pnblications that have appeared during the last 
100 years in England and on the Continent. To this standard and gigantic stock are daily added a large supply of the 
lighter publications down to Jullien’s “Echo du Mont Blane Polka,” of which many dozens are already in circulation. 
ta LIBRARY is patroniged by the most celebrated Artistes, as well as by the most distinguished Amateurs and 
amilies, 
An ANNUAL SUBSCRIBER of TWO GUINEAS is entitled to the USE of TWO GUINEAS’ WORTH of MUSIC at 
One tims in town, or Three Guineas’ worth in the country. 


*,* Subscribers have the privilege of Purchasing Music at a Reduced Price. 
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scribed or mentioned, cannot fail to lend some additional | 


Delivered before the Society of Arts at the suggestion of | 


‘THE BOYHOOD OF GREAT MEN, 


NEW WORKS. 


The Westminster Review (New Series), 
price 6s. per Number. 
CoxtTents or No, V.—Janvapy, 1853. 
. Mary Tudor. 
II. Condition and Prospects of Ireland. 
III. Charity, Noxious and Beneficent. 
1V. The English Stage. 
V. American Slavery, and Emancipation by the Free 
States. 
VI. The Atomic Theory, before Christ and since. 
VII. History and Ideas of the Mormons. 
| VIIL. Daniel Webster. 
IX. X. XI. XII. Contemporary Literature of England, 

America, Germany, and France. 

“The new number of The Westminster is calculated to 
keep up the reputation of this rising periodical. It is a 
healthy state of the public mind which can endure and 
favour the advocacy of all shades of opinion in the works of 
its current literature. We are glad, therefore, to see that 
encouragement is given to a review starting upon a neutral 
ground indeed, but a ground which needs but cultivation to 
produce fruit that cannot but add greatly to the national 
riches, The two old-established reviews have run so long in 
the directions prescribed at their starting, that there is no 
hope of their ever being able to diverge from their appointed 
lines. The ruts which they have made in their progress are 
so deep that they may in vain struggle to extricate them- 
| selves ard lead us to ‘fresh fields and pastures new.’ It is 
well then that a new competitor should enter the field, to 
point out tracts which we could never have reached by the 
old coaches. The Westminster, old in name, indeed, is new in 
feature, and is an evidence of the strength of the new forces 
that are seething under the parched crust of modern society. 
It gives us suggestions, anticipations, hopes. It may not always 
fall in with the current in which our own ideas have been 
used to flow ; it may run right athwart the stereotyped lines 
of railroad in which modern thought is almost bound to 
travel; but whenever it does so it brings its justification 
| along withit. It is not only startling, but often profound, 
and, as a rule, both vigorous and hone+t..........On the 
| whole, the present number will be held to be one of the 
| most successful of the series.’—Daily News, Jan. 5, 1853. 


, Ten Sermons of Religion, by Theodore 


PARKER. Post 8vo. cloth, 8s. 


— 





| CONTENTS. 

| I. Of Piety and the relation thereof to Manty Life. 

| II. Of Truth and the Intellect. 

} II}. Of Justice and the Conscience. 

| IV. Of Love and the Affections. 

| V. Of Conscious Religion and the Soul. 

| VI. Of Conscious Religion as a source of Strength. 
VIL. Of Conscious Religion as a source of Joy. 

| VIII. Of the Culture of the Religious Powers. 

| 1X. Of Conventional and Natural Sacraments. 

| X. Of Communion with God. 

| *,* This Work is Copyright. 
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| A Discourse of Matters pertaining to 

| Religion. By THEODORE PARKER. New Edition. 

| Post 8vo. cloth, 4s. 

| “Parker writes like a Hebrew prophet, enriched by the 

ripest culture of the modern world.”— Westminster Review. 
“There is a mastery shown over every element of the 

| great subject.”—Prospective Review. 


Life and Letters of Judge Story, the 
eminent American Jurist, Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and Dane Professor of 
Law at Harvard University. Edited by his Son, WILLIAM 
W. STORY. With a Portrait. 2 vols. 8vo. clouk Original 
price, 1/. 10s. ; reduced to 12 
* Greater than any law writer of which England can boast 

since the days of Blackstone.”—Lord Campbell in the House 

of Lords, April 7th, 1843. 


Letters from Ireland. 
MARTINEAU. Reprinted from The Daily News. 
8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 

“Every one of these letters contains passages worthy of 
attention ........ The republication of Miss Martineau’s 

Letters, as a very late description of Ireland, will be uni- 


| 3y HARRIET 
Post 


| versally acceptable.”— Economist. 


A Just Income-Tax, How Possible, 
being a Review of the Eivcence reported by the Income- 
Tax Committee, and an Inquiry into the True Principle of 
Taxation. By G. W. HEMMLING, of Lincoln’s Inn, Bar- 
rister-at-Law, and Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 1s. 6d. 


Observations on India. By a Resident 


there many years. 8vo. cloth. [Nearly ready. 


Religion and Education in Relation 
to the People. By JOHN ALFRED LANGFORD. 
Author of “ Religious Scepticism,” ‘‘ The Drama of Life,” 
&c. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6a. 

“It is a work singularly adapted by its precision of thought, 
aptness of illustration, and gentleness of tone, to promote the 
purpose which its author has aimed at.’’— Westminster Re- 
rw, 

Preciosa: a Tale. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

The Second Edition of 

Hebrew Records: an Historical Inquiry 
concerning the Age, Authorship, and Authenticity of the 
Old Testament. By the Rev. Dr. GILES. Post 8vo. cloth, 
10s. 6d, (Nearly ready. 

The Fourth edition of 


The Rationale of Religious Inquiry; 
or, the Question stated, of Reason, the Bible, and the 
Church. By JAMES MARTINEAU. With a Critical 
Lecture on Rationalism, Miracles, and the Authority of 
Scripture, by the late Rev. Joseph Blanco White. Post 
8vo. paper cover, 4s. ; cloth, 4s. 6d. (Nearly ready. 


Miscellanies. By JAMES MARTINEAU. 
Conrents:—The Life, Character, and Works of Dr. 
Priestley — The Life and Correspondence of Thomas 
Arnold, D. D.—Church and State—Theodore Parker's 
Discourse of Religion--Phases of Faith—The Church o 
England—ani the Battle of the Churches. Post 8yo 
cloth, 9s. 





Full particulars on application to T. Boosry and Co. 28, Holles-street. 


London: Jonny CHapmAy, 142, Strand. 
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Just published, 8vo. price 5s. 


r ~ 

(OBSERVATIONS on the DISEASFS and 

LOSS of the TEETH, and the various Means of Supplying their 

Deficiency, and on Defects in the Palate and their Treatment. By 
ALFRED BARRON JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, M.R.C.S.E. 
London: HIGHLEY and SON, 32, Fleet-street. 





This day, No. I. price 3d.; or 4d. stamped, 


\ IT AND HUMOUR: selected by the Editors 

of Tue Critic. This work is designed to collect the really 
humorous and witty things in the English language ; inserting such 
only as are really good. It will be continued on the Ist of each month. 
A copy sent free by post to any person inclosing four postage stamps. 
It will be forwarded regularly by post to persons prepaying 3s. 6d. for 
twelve numbers, which may be sent in postage stamps to the CRITIC 
Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 

CRITIC Office, 29, Essex-street. 





This day, No. IL. price 3d. ; or 4d. stamped for post, 


EAUTIFUL POETRY: selected by the 

Editors of THE Critic. On the Ist and 15th of every month. A 

stamped copy sent to any person inclosing four postage stamps to the 
CRITIC Office, 19, Essex-street. 

Persons transmitting 3s. 6d. in postage stamps will be supplied with 
twelve stamped numbers by post; and so in proportion for any larger 
remittance, which may be made in postage stamps. 

CRITIC Office, 29, Essex-street. 





COMPLETION OF LAMARTINE’S NEW WORK. 
Volume IV. price 6s. of 
AMARTINE’S RESTORATION OF 
4 MONARCHY IN FRANCE, concluding this remarkable history, 
is now published. Price of the four volumes, in cloth, One Guinea. 
Just out, price 2s. 6d.—“ Will the EMPIRE stand or fall?” 
NAPOLEON THE THIRD: HIS PASF—HIS 
PRESENT—HIS FUTURE. By A. DE LA GUERONNIERE (Editor 
of Le Pays; Journal de UEmpire). A Reply to M. Victor Hugo's 
“Napoleon the Little.” Translated by Lieutenant-Colonel CHARLES 
GILLIEss. 
VIZETELLY and Co. 135, Fleet-street ; and all Booksellers. 





Price 6s. bound in cloth, 
+ ah * 
TNHE CHURCHMAN’S YEAR BOOK for 1853; 
or, the Ecclesiastical Annual Register; being a Record of Facts 
and Proceedings in connexion with the Church of England during the 
Year 1852. 

The work contains, among other matters, all important Episcopal 
Documents and Correspondence ; the Debates of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment on questions connected with the Church ; Acts passed and Papers 
presented to Parliament during the Session; Proceedings of the Uni- 
versities, Courts of Law, Church Societies, and of the Church abroad 
and in the Colonies; with Proceedings of the Houses of Convocation, 
Diocesan Synods, and other interesting Miscellaneous Information, 
including Lists of Persons Ordained, Preferments, Deaths, &c. 

The YEAR-BOOK for 1852 is still on Sale, price 7s. 

London: GEORGE COX, 18, King-street, Covent-garden. 





Lately published, post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. 
* . nh ta 

OURNAL of a TOUR in CEYLON and 
e INDIA; undertaken at the request of the Baptist Missionary 
Society, in company with the Rev. J. LeecHmAN, M.A. By 
JOSHUA RUSSELL. 

“The title-page sufficiently indicates the origin of this pleasing 
work. The information it communicates, the spirit in which it is 
written, and the enlightened and enlarged sympathy which it dis- 
covers With the present and the noblest interests of the human race, 
especially of that portion of it which comes more immediately under 
notice, it is our duty to report; and it is a duty which we discharge 
with a good conscience and with great satisfaction. The author sees 
everything with the eye at once of an intelligent observer and a large- 
hearted Christian. His suggestions on some of the details of Christian 
missions are made with good sense, and considerate as well as zealous 
piety, and they are worthy, as is the entire work, of the attention of 
missionaries and of all who are connected with missionary operations.” 
—Evangelical Christendom, January 1853. 

London: HOULSTON and STONEMAN, 65, Paternoster-row. 





Third Edition, in one thick volume (672 pages), 12mo. price 7s. 


pound, 
| ‘YYTLER’S ELEMENTS of GENERAL 
HISTORY, with considerable Additions (including an Outline of 
and a Continuation from the Revo- 


Jewish History), numerous Notes, 
Edited by the Rev. BRANDON 


lution in 1688 to the present time. 
TURNER, M.A. 

“The edition before us is superior to its predecessors, since it is not 
only more accurate, but it contains nearly double the matter. ""—A the- 


neum. 

MANUAL of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, with 
Recapitulatory Questions on each Chapter, and a Dictionary of Philo- 
sophical Terms. By Dr. COMSTOCK and R. D. HOBLYN, A. M., 
Oxon. Third Edition, foolscap S8vo. (494 pp.), Steel Plate, and 281 
Woodeuts. 6s, cloth; or 6s. 6d. strongly bound. 

“ We can heartily recommend this work as being as good an intro- 
duction to mathematical science as an unmathematical treatise can be.” 
—Gentleman’s Magazine. 

London: ADAM SCOTT, Charter-house-square, 





Neatly bound in cloth, with nearly 200 Engravings, price Is. 
W iit BY’S INFANT SCHOOL 
SPELLING-BOOK. Designed to smooth the path of know- 
ledge, by presenting objects to the eye which explain and illustrate the 
lessons and forcibly impress them on the memory. 
NEW CABINET EDITION OF CHAUCER, 
Now ready, copiously Illustrated, and handsomely bound, in 2 vols. 
cloth, price 7s. a new and beautiful Cabinet Edition of 
CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES, and 
other Poems. With a Life of the Author, Remarks on his Language 
and Versification, a Glossary and Index, and a concise History of 


English Poetry. 
In one vol. price 2s. 6d. neatly bound in cloth, 

FIELDING’S PROVERBS of ALL NATIONS, 
Ancient Pastimes, Holydays, Customs, and Superstitions ; alphabeti- 
cally arranged and classed under the following heads :—Religion, Vir- 
tue, and Learning—Laws, Government, and Public Affairs—Economy, 
Manners, and Riches—Women, Love, and Wedlock—Health and Diet— 
Husbandry and Weather—English Local Proverbs—Proverbial Rhymes, 
Similes, &e. With Notes and Comments. By THOMAS FIELDING, 


Esq. 

“There is a great deal of wisdom in this little volume.”—Literary 

Gazette. 

In 3 vols. small folio, containing 4000 closely printed pages, with maps, 
&c. price 41 or the New Testament separately, price 1. 5s, or in parts, 
price Is. each, 

COBBIN’S EVANGELICAL SYNOPSIS; an 
elaborate Commentary on the Holy Bible, with the Text, Marginal 
Reference s, and Reflections for family reading. This work contains 
the substance of every other Commentary, and on all the most difficult 
passages the opinions of the most eminent Divines are given at length, 
and critically examined. By the Rev. INGRAM COBBIN, A.M. 

In 40 Parts, price Is. 3d. each, or in 20 vols. cloth, price 3s. each, with 

40 superbly engraved Portraits on steel, a new Edition o 

THE PERCY ANECDOTES, uniform with the 
first edition, of which 400,000 copies were soid, and containing the same 
engravings and letter-press, at half the original price. This work 
comprises Anecdotes on forty different subjects. Every Part is complete 
in itself. Part 1 contains Humanity—2. Beneficence—3. Eloquence— 
4. Patriotism—5. Youth—6. Enterprise—7. George II. and family—8. 
Fine Arts—9. Captivity —10. Exile—11. Science —12. Literature — 13. 
Heroism—14. War—15. Justice—16. Crime and Punishment—17. In- 
stinct—18. Ingenuity—19. Humour—20. Eccentricity—2l. Imagination 
—22. Genius—23. Fidelity—24. Honour—25. Conviviality — 26. Hospi- 
tality—27. The Bar—28. The Senate—29. Shipwreck—30. Travelling— 
31. The Pulpit—32. Integrity—33. The Stage—34. Music—35. Industry 
po Commerce—37. Fashion—38. Pastime—39. Woman—40. Domestic 

ife. 
“No man who has any pretensions to figure in good society, can fail 
to make himself familiar with the Percy Anecdotes,”—Lord Byron. 
London: G. BERGER, and all booksellers, 





13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 
HURST AND BLACKETT, 
SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN, 

HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 





MEMOIRS OF THE 
COURT and CABINETS of GEORGE 
the Third. 
From Original Family Documents. 
By the DUKE of BUCKINGHAM and CHANDOS, K.G. &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. (This week.) 


II. 
A TOUR OF 


INQUIRY through FRANCE and ITALY. 


Illustrating their present Political, Social, and 
Religious Condition. 
By EDMUND SPENCER, Esq. 
Author of “Travels in European Turkey,” &c. 2 vols, 21s. 

“A valuable and interesting work, which we have no 
doubt will command an extended popularity. Asa careful 
observer of the actual social, political, and religious condi- 
tion of France and Italy, the results of Mr. Spencer’s inquiries 
cannot fail to be read with much interest and instruction.”-— 
Morning Post. 


Ill. 
MILITARY LIFE IN ALGERIA. 


By the Count P, de CASTELLANE, 
2 vols. 21s. (Immediately.) 


IV. 
TRAVELS in INDIA and KASHMIR. 
By Baron SCHONBERG, 
2 vols. 21s. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN 
ENGLISH SOLDIER in the UNITED 
STATES’ARMY. 
2 vols. 21s. 


“The novelty characterising these volumes is likely to 
secure them many readers.”—Daily News, 


VI. 
THE MARVELS OF SCIENCE, 
and their Testimony to Holy Writ. 
By S. W. FULLOM. 
Dedicated by permission to the King of Hanover. 
Third Edition, revised. 10s. 6d. 


Vil. 
REVELATIONS OF SIBERIA. 
By a BANISHED LADY. 

Second Edition. 2 vols. 21s. 


* A thoroughly good book. It cannot be read by too many 
people.” —Dickens’s Household Words. 


Vir. 
AUSTRALIA AS IT IS: 
Its Settlements, Farms, and Gold Fields. 
By F. LANCELOTT, Esq. 
Mineralogical Surveyor in the Australian Colonies, 
2 vols. 21s. 
“The latest and best book on the new El Dorado.”— 
Standard, 


——_->-—-- 


NEW NOVELS 


BY DISTINGUISHED WRITERS. 


H I. 
THE DEAN’S DAUGHTER; 


Or, the Days we Live in. 
By Mrs. GORE. 3 vols. 


Il. 
THE FIRST LIEUTENANT’S 
STORY. 
By Lady CATHERINE LONG, 
Author of “ Sir Rowland Ashton.” 3 vols. 


“ A fascinating romance. Rarely have we seen a novel so 
instructive, and at the same time so attractive.”—John Bull. 

“The book is full of exquisite beauty, delicacy, and ten- 
derness.”"—Daily News. 


II. 
HARRY MUIR: 
A Story of Scottish Life. 
By the Author of “ Margaret Maitland,” “‘ Adam Graeme,” &c. 
$yols. (In the press.) 


IV. 
CASTLE AVON. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Emilia Wyndham,” &e. 3 vols. 
“The reader’s attention is at once fixed, his interest ex- 
cited, and his sympathies enlisted by this entrancing narra- 
tive.” —Globe. 


Vv. 
The LONGWOODS of the GRANGE. 
By the Author of “ Adelaide Lindsay.” 
3 vols. (just ready.) 





Just Published, c'oth, gilt, price 2s. 6d. 


~ 
HE TELEGRAPHIC SIGN, that the 
END is NEAR ; touching the Papal Period of Twelve Hundred 
and Sixty Years; with Practical Address to Roman Catho'ics, A Book 
for the Times. By a Protestant Catholic. Dedicated by special per- 
mission to the Right Honourable the Earl of Shaftesbury. 
London : WEBB, MILLINGTON and Co. 5, Wine-office-court, Fleet-street. 
also LEEDS and OTLEY. 





Now ready, price 5s, with beautiful Illustrations by HowarD 
UDLEY 


UDLEY. 
HE PEAK and the PLAIN: Scenes in 
Woodland, Field, and Mountain. By SPENCER T. HALL. “The 
Sherwood Forester.” Author of “The Forester’s Offering,” “‘ Ram- 
bles in the Country,” “ Mesmeric Experiences,” ‘The Upland Hamlet,” 
“ Life and Death in Ireland,” &e. &c. 
London: HOULSTON and STONEMAN, Paternoster-Row. 





New Edition in 12mo, price 6s, bound in cloth, ; 
TUDIES in ENGLISH POETRY; with 
short Biographical Sketches, and Notes Explanatory and Criti- 


Intended as a Text-Book for the higher Classes in Schools, aud as 
By JOSEPH 


cal. 
an Introduction to the Study of English Literature. 


PAYNE. 
Also, price 3s. cloth, gilt edges, 
" SELECT POETRY for CHILDREN. 
ition. 
ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, and Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


Edited by Mons. DELILLE, price 2s. in cloth. 


) th. 
x ~ x , 
ELLENGER’S ONE HUNDRED CHOICE 
FABLES, imitated from La Fontaine, for the use of Children 

and all Persons beginning to learn the French Language; with a 
Dictionary of the words and idiomatic phrases grammatically 
explained. New Edition, revised and corrected by C. J. DELILLE, 


Professor at Christ's Hos 
TO FRENCH 


Ninth 





ital, &c. &c 
ROWBOTHAM'S GUIDE 
CONVERSATION. A new Edition, price 2s. 6d. neatly bound. 
ARTHUR HALL, VirTuR, and Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


CHOOL BOO K 8S: 


ko 
ACKWORTH VOCABULARY. New Edition. 
Price 1s, 6d. clot 


h. 
BARBAULD’S LECONS POUR DES ENFANS. 





New Edition. Price 2s. cloth lettered. 4 

GILES’ ENGLISH PARSING LESSONS. New 
Edition. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

HENDRY'S HISTORIES of GREECE and 


ROME. Price 2s. each, 
,OWBOTHAM’S DERIVATIVE SPELLING- 
BOOK. New Edition. Price ls. 6d. 

ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, and Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 





IL 
M‘HENRY’S SPANISH COURSE. 
+ 

NEW and IMPROVED GRAMMAR, 

designed for every Class of Learners, and especially for Self- 
Instruction; containing the Elements of the Language and the Rules 
of Etymology and Syntax exemplified; with Notes and Appendix, 
consisting of Dialogues, select Poetry, C ial Correspondence, 
&c. New edition, revised, 12mo. bound, price 8s. 


IL. 
=XERCISES on the ETYMOLOGY, SYNTAX, 
IDIOMS, Ae. of the SPANISH LANGUAGE. Fifth edition, price 4» 
und, 


ut. 
KEY to the EXERCISES. Price 4s. bound. 
IV. 
SYNONYMES, or the SPANISH LANGUAGE 


EXPLAINED. Price 5s, 6d. in 12mo. and 8vo. 
ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, and Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 
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s. d. 
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Each succeeding line. 
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that the orders for inserting them, are requested to observe that each 
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THE CRITIC, 
Fondan Literary Bournal. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

WE give a part of the index to the volume for 
the last year in this number ; the remainder will 
appear in the next double number. We were 
unwilling to occupy too much of the space usually 
devoted to readers with so uninteresting a thing 
as an index, and yet we could not dispense with 
it altogether. 














BEAUTIFUL POETRY. 
Tue Second number is published to-day. The 
Third will appear on February (5, and thence- 
forth on the Ist and 15th of each month. 
The First number of Wit and Humour is pub- 
lished to-day. It will be continued monthly. 








THE LITERARY WORLD: 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
On the morning of the 14th of January, one portion of 


the contents of the Z'imes newspaper for that day | 


caused a profound sensation in the literary world; the 
portion of it, namely, in which Doctor Puttuirs, 
graduate of the university of Gittingen, and literary 
gentleman to the leading journal, reviewed the first 


instalment of Lord JoHn Russeiw’s Memoirs of 
Moore. Courageously sacrificing originality at the 


shrine of truth, the Doctor boldly confirmed in its 
most minute details the verdict which Tue Critic 
(and Tue Critic solely) had passed on that singular 
specimen of editorial incompetency. Like Tie Critic, 
the Doctor reprobated the absence of a connecting 
narrative, the paucity of annotations, the triviality of 
most of the letters printed ; and, like Tur Criric, he 
recommended that in preparing for publication the 
future volumes of the work, the noble Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs “ should ask the aid of a competent 
assistant.” The first volume of the Memoirs of Fox, 
Lord Joun RvsseEtu’s new editorial performance, 
had been promised for the 20th; but on the evening 
of the 14th, after the appearance of the Doctor's 
article, his lordship’s new publisher announced that 
the appearance of the Memoirs of Fox would be 
delayed until after Easter. His lordship’s publisher 
having thus refused to march through Coventry with 
his lordship, unless there be a change, ‘three courses” 
(as the late Sir Ronert Peer used to say) are open 
to his lordship. | The first is for his lordship to adopt 
the suggestion of Tue Critic and of the Times, and 
“ask the aid of a competent assistant ’—a most unlikely 
course for his lordship to adopt ; ‘‘ competent assist- 
ance” being a resource of which his lordship has never 
yet learned to avail himself. Then again, between this 
and Easter, his lordship might set to work upon his 
first volume, and patch it here and there with a view 
to improvement: this is an old and favourite plan of 
his lordship’s, but has seldom been successful with 
him. As a third and last course, what does his lord- 
ship say to a literary “coalition?” Lord Manon is 
not avery brilliant writer, but he is an industrious 
and conscientious editor; could not some mutual 
friends open negotiations for a coalition, with a view 
to a MAnon-Russexv editorship? It would seem a 
very “strong” editorship, and would be lauded as 
such by all the literary gentlemen of all the organs 
of public opinion, from the leading journal to the 
Leader ; and no doubt most harmoniously and sue- 
cessfully would it work for a chapter or two! 

What a pity that the Doctor should have marred 
the effect of his vigorous denunciation of aristocratico- 
editorial incompetency, by intruding into his criticism 
a bombastic expression of silly enthusiasm, apropos 
of the recent appearance of a nobleman or two on the 
platforms of Mechanics’ Institutions. ‘“ We declare,” 
says the Doctor “that no praise can exaggerate the 
merits of the Dukes, Earls, and Barons, who have 
fairly confessed to assembled multitudes that civilised 
man has something yet nobler to boast of than mag- 
nificent descent, and who, by their acts, have vindi- 
cated a glory surpassing that achieved on the battle- 
field by fire and sword.” This is a mighty sonorous 
sentence, and will have doubtless been read by simple 
readers with the admiration which the unsophisti- 
cated Misses Primrose, in the Vicar of Wakefield, felt 
for the jargon of Miss Skeggs and her companion 
from London: but the not-so-simple reader will be 
tempted, with Mr. Burchell, to ejaculate “ Fudge!” 
Is it meant to be said of the native country of Sir 
Puiuir Stpney and Lord Cuatuam, of Lord Byron 
and Sir Ropert PrEL, in the adopted land of Mr. 
BenJAmin D'IsRAELI and Doctor SAMUEL PHIuirs, 
that before 1852 its aristocracy never found out that 
“man has something nobler to boast of than magni- 
ficent descent,” and never “ confessed ” its discovery 
till some of its members took*to gratuitous lecturing 
in Mechanics’ Institutions? If so, the Doctor pays a 
very poor compliment to the order which he wishes to 
glorify. In old days the English aristocracy did 
make that discovery, and did “confess” it in 
amore useful way than the delivering of gratuitous 
lectures,—namely, by generous giving of money 





and lands; not by vainly attempting to vie with, 
or usurp the functions of, priest and scholar, but by 
founding noble endowments to support those classes 
for ever. His Grace of Bedford owns Covent-garden, 
property stolen from the church and given to one of 
his ancestors long ago; and a free library there 
founded by his Grace would like us quite as well as 
some questionable establishments in the district which 
pay his Grace a considerable rent,—quite as well, 
perhaps, as the portrait of his Grace’s brother, the 
author of the Nun of Arranca, lately presented by 
Lady Joun Russet to the Leeds Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution, in commemoration of that national triumph, 
his lordship’s recent presidential oration! As to 
“ vindicating a glory surpassing that achieved on the 


hattle-field by fire and sword "—(“ vindicating,” Mr. | 


GRAVE presumes, is Caucasian-English for “ acquir- 
ing,” or “coining,” or, ‘ meriting,”) according to 
the Doctor’s theory, Lord ELLEsMERE, when he lec- 
tured at Worsley on the Duke of WELLINGTON, “ vin- 
dicated” more glory than his Grace * achieved” on 
the battle-field of Waterloo. Quod est absurdun ! 

Dr. Layarp, M.P. pushes northward, and has been 
lecturing on “ Nineveh,” at Sheffield; Mr. Barcne 
Watt, M. P. somewhere in the south, on “ Pottery;” 
and Mr. Cuarves Dickens, if the grand Mechanics’ 


| Institution talked of at Birmingham is founded by 


Christmas-time, is to go there and read his “ Christmas 
Carol” for the benefit of the concern—Mr. CHARLES 
not being (what a treat!) a lecturer. The Sheflield 
people are raising a monument to their poet EBENEZER 
Ev_uiorr, whose fierce Radicalism did not prevent 
him from being cordially welcomed in Blackwood’s 
Magazine by the Tory Join WILson ; the monument 


is a statue by a skilful sculptor; and all that remains 








is to pay for it—not a difficult feat, you would say, 
for a town like Sheffield. But the “ Liberal” north 
of England, like Miss Trotwood in David Copperfield, 
can never do anything, however simple, without 
advice; and the “Liberal” north of England, like 
Miss Betsy, has always a“ Mr. Dick” to consult in 
the person of Mr. RicuArp Cospen. So the Sheffield 
people wrote lately to their “ Mr. Dick,” explaining 
about their statue, and asking an opinion. When 
little David lay all dirty on the sofa, and Miss Betsey 
asked counsel from her friend, ‘‘ Wash him” was Mr. 
Dick’s reply. “Canvass for subscriptions” was 
Mr. Ricuarp Coppen’s reply to his Sheffield inter- 
rogators. Amazing wisdom! Unadorned eloquence ! 
More questionable was an addendum of Mr. Ricuarn’s, 
that he would vote for a grant from the League-fund 
to the Elliott-monument. Miss Trotwood’s Mr. Dick, 
in like manner, had always some foolish rider to his 
wisest dictum! As the League-fund exists chiefly 
upon paper, Sheffield had better, in this instance, rely 
upon the voluntary principle. Your generosity to 
Exxiorr comes rather late, Mr. Ricuarp! When the 
Anti-Corn Law League pretended to dissolve in 1846, 
and its “council” met to divide, voting 10,000/. to 
“GrORGE Wiison, Esq.” and 1,000/ to this Ex- 
Jesuit and to that, and “silver tea-services” to all 
and sundry, then was the time, with money really in 
hand, to have voted an Ex.iorr testimonial. The 
poet did not need your money, but a tea-service would 
have cheered his heart. Shettield will do well to 
decline a tardy grant from an imaginary “fund!” 

Mr. Dickens does not go to Birmingham till Christ- 


mas ; but the emporium of steel-pens and plated goods | 
has had another festival since those recorded here a fort- 


nightago. ‘“ His Excellency, the American Minister,” 
(who, if not an Envoy Extraordinary, is certainly an 
extraordinary envoy), has had a dinner given to him 
at Birmingham, and talked as usual a good deal of 
the drollest English. A literary trait in his Excel- 
leney’s speech is worth noting. He had been singing 
the praises of his “great” country, and, witha touch- 
ing recognition of intellectualism, hinted that even in 
the book line it could produce a saleable article— 
witness a certain recent popular work, with the sen- 
timents of which he, of course, on that occasion (like 
Mr. Grave on this), had nothing to do. A _per- 
son, who called himself ‘a clergyman of the Church 
of England,” and who responded to the toast of * The 
Church,” caught fire at his Excellency’s hint, and 
(before proposing the Ministers of all Denomina- 
tions, responded to by Mr. Dawson, of ** The Church 
of the Saviour,”) talked rapturously of the excellent 
works on theology produced by the United States. 
Does the reverend gentleman mean the revelations of 
the Poughkeepsie seer, or of Joe Smith, or of the 
Spirit-rappers? Mr. Dawson was in great feather, 
full of “ wit and wisdom,” as Mr. Examiner hath it. 
Mr. Dawson should reserve his “ wit and wisdom” 
for the approaching new trial of Constant DerRA 
bE Moropa versus Dawson, Trxper and others; he 
will probably need them. 

From Mr. InGrersouu’s Model-Republic, tidings 
keep coming of the triumphal progress of Mr. 
THACKERAY. At New York, he won golden opinions 
from all sorts of men. Preceded by Mr. BANcRoFt’s 
certificate of respectability, and accompanied by the 
announcement that the Duchess of SurHERLAND had 
attended his lectures in London, Mr. THackERAyY has 
been lionised to an immense extent, by the aristocracy 
of New York, where journalists are careful to inform 
us that he appears at evening soirces in “ polished 
boots and a white cravat.” If Mr. GRAvE remembers 
rightly, Mr. Dickens’ nose was the physical feature 
respecting which there was most curiosity when that 











eminent novelist visited the States, and surely there 
is somewhere in the American Notes a chapter full of 
description of the various scientific and tactual inves- 
tigations to which the Author of Pickwick’s organ of 
smell was subjected in some American town. The 
New York journalists preserve, on the whole, a 
delicate silence (very creditable to them) on the sub- 
ject of Mr. Tuackeray’s nose ; but they are eloquent 
about his legs; and when the last mail left, a contro- 
versy was raging among them on this matter, one 
party maintaining that “he stands very firm on his 
legs,” while the opposition asserted that his legs were 
decidedly “ shaky.” Some ingenious New York book- 
sellers turned his lectures to good commercial account, 
by bringing out (with new title-pages) copies of an 
old stereotype edition of FrenpinG and SMoLiert, 
that had long hung fire, and they made a very “ smart” 
thing of the speculation; so much so that the Evan- 
gelical newspapers have been forced to make a protest! 
From New York Mr. THackERrAyY proceeded to Boston; 
but at the latest advices public opinion there had not 
come to any harmonious conclusion respecting his 
merits. The Boston mind (at the latest advices) had 
been engaged in discussing the commercial aspects of 
the phenomenon,—whether Mr. TuHickrray had a 
right to charge so much more for his lectures than 
was generally paid to Emerson, or to a certain 
“ Whirr.e” or to the “ Hon. Rurus Cuoare,” who 
seems to be a rising man in those parts. 

THACKERAY'S “ success "—he being feted by the 
Yankees and dedicating to one of the richest of 
English Lords a novel that arrives at a second edition 
in a fortnight, —was lately described as complete. 
Not less complete is that of Mr. DouGLas JerroLp 
who once more edits a prosperous weekly newspaper 
(‘‘ the largest and cheapest in the world”), and whose 
play of St. Cupid, written to royal order, has just been 
acted before her Majesty ; by way of pendant to repre- 
sentations of SHAKSPERE’s plays at Windsor. 
What years of mild reproach from Mr. Punch have 
had to elapse before SHAKsPERE has been able to 
find his place of refuge alternate between Sadler's 
Wells and—Windsor Castle. No doubt, even :esthe- 
tically, the Most Ilustrious Lady in the land finds 
no reason to regret a patronage of English drama 
before the opera season begins. SHAKSPERE may 
be a little passé, and DovGLas JERRo.p not quite the 
ideal of a dramatist; but surely they are more enter- 
taining than a handful of male and female foreigners 
(belonging to the most contemptible nation in Ewrope) 
pumping, with absurd gesticulations, artificial and 
meaningless noises from out their gullets. 

THACKERAY’S and JERROLD’s successes belong to 
the pleasant phenomena of literature, which has its 
unpleasant phenomena also, such as the recent law- 
suit between publishers Murray and Bocvr, and 
the reappearance of Bonn and Panizzi in fresh 
antagonism at Bow-street. Murray laid an action 
against Bocur for pirating his Handbook of Switzer- 
land; BoGur having brought out a similar work to 
Mcrray’s. On the whole, especially as, owing to 
defects of registration, the first edition only. of 
Murray's Handbook could be brought in accusation, 
Vice-Chancellor Kryperstey decided, though very 
doubtingly, in favour of BoGue; but, by way of 
solace to Murray's feelings, he wound up by saying 
that the inferiority of Boavr’s work was so evident 
that its competition could do no harm. BoGur 
asserted that he had given strict injunctions to his 
employé not to filch from Murray's work; but there 
was an unfortunate German book made use of, which 
contained a great deal of Murray, who thus, 
through a German strainer (as it were), found himself 
decanted into Bogue. The blame (if blame there be) 
would appear to lie with Mr. F. K. Hunt, the editor 
of The Daily News, who was employed by Bocuse 
execute the Handbook. It is but fair, however, to add 
that mention is made of another “ hand,” a “ literary 
gentleman,” who, it is to be hoped, enjoys a real 
existence, bearing, as he does, the ominous name of 
WALKER! Pantizzi and Bonn, last Thursday, 
were luckily represented by counsel, and thus de- 
nounced each other in a comparatively harmless 
because vicarious fashion. Mr. Jarpine, the police 
magistrate, inflicted merely nominal penalties upon 
Mr. Boun (to whom, for his acknowledged merits, he 
paid a graceful compliment), and advised PAn1zzi to 
assert his undeniable claims to a copy of every new 
book in a rather milder and more gentlemanly way. 
It was much to draw from the police magistrate an 
avowal that in his opinion the law was a harsh one, 
and pressed unjustly upon a certain class. The next 
thing must be to try and get the law abrogated or 
moditied. No! not the next thing. The next thing 
should rather be to see that Panizzi’s practice ae- 
cords with his professions, and that he deals with 
Mr. Murray or Mr. LonGMAN as severely as with 
Mr. Boun or with Mr. Cuapman. A slight inspection 
at the catalogue would settle this point. How a 
Paris or German bookseller must chuckle when he 
reads an account of one of these museum cases, 
and thinks of the money he draws from the British 
nation which plunders its own booksellers ! 

That notable speciinen of the provincial publishing~ 
enterprise of the eighteenth century, the Ancyclopedia 
Britannica, is arriving, one is glad to hear, at sti 
another and improved edition, of which the first in- 
stalment will be published on the Ist of March. Mr. 
LONGMAN, too, who described pathetically to Lord 
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Campse.y his long and fruitless search (like the 
ancients for an honest man) after a competent 
editor for a new issue of Johnson's Dictionary, 
thinks he has found the right man at last, in Dr. 
Lariam, the ethno-philologist, a learned but limited 
person. Etymology Dr. LarHam, no doubt, is great 
in; but etymological knowledge is but one-half of the 
qualification for editing Johnson's Dictionary; vast 
literature is no less requisite to bring the quotations 
up to the mark of the day: there should be two 
editors, one for each department. But Mr. Lone- 
MAN is unlucky in his editorial arrangements. The 
new number of the new Editorship of the Edinburgh 
is the dullest (and that is saying a good deal) that 
has appeared for many a day; and the writers of its 
opening and concluding articles might profit by a 
careful perusal of Cossert’s English Grammar, or 
any Easy Steps to English Composition, of which Mr. 
LONGMAN may happen to be the publisher! That 
quondam-politico-economical sage of The Edinburgh, 
(now supplanted or succeeded by GreG) Mr. Wir- 
wAmM Ramsay M‘Cuiiocu, of her Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office (the M‘Crawdy of CartLyLr’s Latter- 
Day Pamphlets), threatens the Literary World with 
a new treatise (provoked into existence belike by 
Australian and Californian gold), to be entitled 
Money, Exchange, Interest. When the essays of 
FaucHer and CHevALieR, mere Frenchmen, are 
translated, shall M‘Cutiocn of her Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery-office remain silent ? Is he not a Scotchman 
and a brother? Surely economic, and not philan- 
thropic in its tone, will be the forthcoming work, 


Crime, its Amount, Causes, and Remedies, by FREDERICK | 


Hix," Inspector of Prisons,” brother to MATTHEW 
Davenport Hiti, the Rhadamanthine recorder of 
Birmingham, who proposed that every person without 
visible means of substance, should be forthwith laid 
by the heels, as in a state of nascent criminality! 
Often, how often, has Mr. Grave proclaimed that 
Mr. Joun Hitt Burton, the biographer of Davip 
Hume, was composing a J/istory of Scotland from 
1689 to 1748; and now at last it is advertised. Sir 
Jamus STEPHEN is busy with “studies” for his 
great work on French history, and is about to 
publish a History of France for the youthful mind, 
and compiled out of Sismonpr and Co. Lord Jonny 
RusseEv’s literary activity seems to grow with what 
it feeds on; and a new edition of his Life of Lord 
William Russell is among his Lordship’s promises. 
Poor Haypon’s Diaries are at last on the point of 
appearing, “edited and continued to his death” by 
ex-Professor Tom Taytor, once of Punch, now of 
the Board of Health. The British Muse is silent ; 
but from beyond the Atlantic Wurrrrer, the loud 
Quaker-poet of New England, promises fresh strains: 
The Chapel of the Hermits. Nothing daunted by the 
critics, our own venturesome Mr. CAYLEY has been 
perpetrating more English terza rima; and his version 
of Danre’s Inferno will soon be followed by the Pur- 
gotorio. From DANTE what a stride to Dumas, whose 


Maitre-darmes is to appear in English, translated by | 


“the Marquis of Ormonde” —a title that recalls 
ether thoughts than of Dumas. The new novel of 
the authoress of Margaret Maitland is to be called 
Harry Muir. And, while Mr. Grave writes, are not 
hundreds reading Miss Bronte’s long-expected 
Villette, dewy-wet from the circulating library ? 

The Great Education Question, which embraces so 
wide a region, from Christ Church and Trinity Col- 
lege to the humblest dame-school, is making itself 
felt in the activity of Paternoster-row. The Cam- 
bridge Commissioners are issuing printed Documents 
by way of supplement to their report and evidence. 
The unwearied Mr. James Heywoop, M.P. for North 
Lancashire, has in hand The Recommendations of the 
Oxford University Commissioners: with Selections from 
their Report, and a History of Subscription Tests— 
which last Mr. Heywoop aims at abolishing. The 
English College of Preceptors has its monthly organ— 
The Educational Times; so likewise has the Educa- 
tional Institute of Scotland—a modest periodical, 
The Scottish Educational Magazine. There is talk of 
a new and general “organ,” to be entitled The Edu- 
cational Expositor. The new Government, it is said, 
is to issue “‘a Commission” to inquire into the state 
of the endowed schools. More blue books! Quousque 
tandem ? FRANK GRAVE. 








THE GUILD OF LITERATURE. 
TO SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, BART., M.P., 
ETC., ETC., ETC. 
Srr,—Now that the Promoters of the Guild of 





scheme, or who have practical suggestions to 
make for modifying the nature of its motive 
power, or for improving its machinery. It is as 
a person who approves of your intentions and 
applauds your exertions, but who has such prac- 
tical objections to urge, and such suggestions to 
make, that I now address you, the President and 
originator of the Guild. Proceeding not from 
any hostile, not from any unfriendly, feeling, but 
from a sincere desire to promote the ends you 
have in view, my objections and suggestions can- 
not possibly do mischief; and, for the rest (since 
this is purely a business letter), they shall be 
stated as briefly and simply as is consistent with 
comprehensibility and distinctness. 

To begin with that first consideration—the 
financial—which rears its threatening front at 
the threshold of almost every practical enter- 
prize in this world—How are you to raise the 
money? Just consider what you propose to your- 
selves to do. You are to permanently provide 
for, or temporarily pension, three sorts and con- 
| ditions of men of letters. Class No. I. is to 
| consist of the aged, sick, maimed or otherwise 
disabled, who are fairly prostrate and look wist- 
fully for your bounty, which surely it is right 
to bestow. Class No. II., again, comprises men 
of mature years, of proved abilities, and of a 
certain proved enthusiasm for literature; these 
are to have during life their three or four hun- 
dred a year each, and continue to be literary, 
without anything like entire dependence on the 
| publisher or newspaper editor, whom certainly it 
| is desirable not to be entirely dependent on. 
Again, Class No. III. is composed of promising 
youths, with their annual hundred a-piece for 
a few years, till it is seen whether they have any- 
thing in them—a very charitable design. To 
raise a fund for these purposes, you have appealed 
and appealed with fair success, to royal, noble, 
and the public’s bounty. You have brought into 
play, and have probably well-nigh exhausted 
the chiefest possible attraction to woo money 
| from the pockets of the general public—the his- 
| trionic exhibition, namely, of their persons, by 
| the most successful authors and artists of the 
| day in a clever comedy, written for the occasion 
| by yourself, the most successful dramatist of the 
| day. And the result (a very fair one) of these 
exertions is a sum of 8,000/. Let us suppose 
even that by a dead-lift effort at starting you 
convert this into 10,000.—what then? At five 
per cent. it would yield 500/ a year, and this 
| would be at once eaten up by five youths 
| (of Class No. III.) with their annual hundred 
| a-piece. Again the terrible and perplexing ques- 
| tion recurs—Where are you to get the money? 
| Itistrue that, by boldly adding Faith and Hope 
| to that Charity which you already so gracefully 
| evince, you might start your scheme in good 
| feather by setting it to live upon your capital, 
; and you might fondly trust that, by reiterated 
| appeals to the public, you would procure from 
| year to year the very large annual sum required 
| for the endowment of the three classes of the 
| Guild. But how perilous such an experiment ! 
Without any definite assurance that you could 
keep up the payments promised, you would be 
alluring into Milton-street the youngsters of 
Class No. III., away from the counter, the desk, 
it may be the spinning-jenny, and the plough- 
tail; and if in a few years your enterprize 
foundered—where would they be? Smaller, but 
still considerable, would be the harm done to the 
members of Class No. II., who, relying upon you, 
would break off or diminish their intercourse with 
Paternoster-row, and rue too late their misplaced 
confidence. The public is, indeed, generous with 
its subscriptions, but it is a fitful and changeful 
generosity, already heavily burdened, and in the 
coming years, with their swarm of nascent poli- 
tical, social, and religious agitations, likely to be 
more heavily burdened than ever. Perhaps, then, 
rightly suspicious of the “ voluntary principle,” 
you would apply to the House of Commons for an 














Literature, of which you are the President, have 
finished their theatrical campaigns, and are selling | 
off their “stage” and other “ properties,” it is | 
said, with every likelihood of truth, that you and | 
they ae about to apply the fund collected to 
some of the purposes of the Guild, so that this 
ideal scheme for the organization of literature is 
on the point of passing, or of attempting to pass, 
into a substantial and would-be beneficent reality. 
The present, therefore, is surely the fitting time 
for an expression of opinion on the part of those 
who, approving of your intentions, and applauding 
your exertions, have practical objections to urge 
against any of the principles or details of the 


annual grant out of the Consolidated Fund. 
Alas! with what small chance of success, in these 
days of retrenchment and revolt against taxation, 
no one knows better than yourself! Nay, there 
is a principle involved in the very existence of 
your Guild, which cuts away at once any reason- 
able ground for confidently depending on the 
steady support either of the public or of the 
state, even if either of these seemed disposed to 
promise it you at starting. Yours is to be a free, 
unfettered Guild, open, without tests or subscrip- 
tions, to men of all modes of belief, political, re- 
ligious, and social. You would not reject from 
Class No. III. a penniless SHELLEY, or from Class 
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No. II, an indigent Gopwiy. Yet the earliest use 
men like these might make of your pension, might 
be to excogitate theoretic poetry, and poetic 
theory, at the first hint of which Her Majesty 
would withdraw her patronage, and His Grace of 
Devonshire his annual subscription! Take a 
much milder case. Some years ago, in a note to 
The New Timon, you yourself complained that 
Mr. Swertpan Know es had not been pensioned. 
Not long afterwards, he was pensioned, and his 
favourite literary pursuit has since been the 
manufacture of polemical treatises against Rome. 
Suppose Mr. Know es to be a member of your 
Class No. II., and the Guild to be endowed by the 
State. Each year, when the grant came to be voted, 
what an outcry from the Irish Roman Catholic 
members! In fact, pecuniary dependence on the 
public or on the State, to be continuous, would 
require from each member of the Guild the 
sacrifice of his mental independence. You would 
not wish that, Sir Epwarp ? Ease of means is 
good, but liberty of thought and of speech is 
better. It was D’ALEMBERT, was it not, who said 
that the motto of the man of letters should be 
“ Poverty,” but he added to it the words, ‘ Truth” 
and “ Freedom” ? 

Is there then 2onceivable no financial scheme 
by which a steady and permanent income could 
be raised to “support the dignity” of the King- 
dom of Letters? I see, or think I see one “ loom- 
ing in the distance!” What do you say to the 
notion of proposing to the Legislature that, in its 
great mercy and benevolence, instead of (as at 
present), absolutely and entirely confiscating all 
literary property when the latter has existed a 
certain number of years, it should devote a very 
small fraction of the value of a book whose copy- 
right has expired to the funds of your Guild of 
Literature? You know the charitable intent 
which has led the Legislature to take away, after 
acertain term of years, all property in a man’s 
book from himself, his heirs, executors and 
assigns, and make a present of it to Paternoster- 
row. ‘Have a perpetual copyright,” said the 
Legislature, “and you have a perpetual monopoly. 
Mitton’s and Burns’ poems will be always in 
the hands of some one heir, executor or assignee, 
who may put what price he likes upon them.” 
But is there no middle course between absolute 
monopoly and absolute confiscation, between a law 
which would make the present heir of Suaxgs- 
PEARE perhaps the richest man in the kingdom, 
(richer than Mr. Hupson himself!) and one 
which allowed Mirton’s grand-daughter to sink 
into such penury, that she gladly acccepted the 
proceeds of a benefit at Covent Garden, and 
which, in our own day, forced Mr. Roxperr 
CuamBers to circumnavigate the Literary World 
in quest of a few pounds for the sister of Ropert 
Burns? I think there is. I think it would be 
possible, feasible and just to enact, that when a 
book’s copyright-term has run, and it is seized 
upon by Paternoster-row, the latter shall pay 
into your treasury a certain sum for each edition 
of the book published, or for each copy of the 
book sold. I think if you could procure from 
Parliament a charter of incorporation with such 
a clause in it, you might go to-morrow into the 
money-market (without troubling his Grace of 
Devonshire), and borrow upon such security a 
very fair sum to start with. The copyright of 
the great authors who have made our last half 
century resplendent in literary history, will keep 
dropping in all through the coming half-century, 
and the Guild, with such an enactment, might be 
flourishing indeed. What a consolation to your- 
self, Sir Epwarp, and to Mr. Dickens, the 
thought that long after death, your books might 
be subscribing year after year to the institution 
which you founded, and that if any future 
Dickens, or future Burwer should (which 
Heaven forefend), come to want, he might go 
boldly for aid to the Guild which owed its ex- 
istence, and owes it partial support to his ancestor, 
instead of betaking himself to the manager of 
Covent Garden, or beseeching some future 
Roxsert CuamBers to circumnavigate the Literary 
World, on a voyage of subscription-seeking! 
Have the goodness to remark, my dear Sir 
Epwarp (pardon the familiarity), how the origin 
of such a fund would go far to mitigate, and even 
to abolish that unhappy peculiarity of your 
scheme, which, as it stands, makes it abhorrent 
to the feelings of most of the residents in our 
street —I mean its unmixed eleemosynary nature 
Now the detestability of eleemosynariness (to coin 
a word), may spring from two sources—the cha- 
racter of the receiver, or the character of the 





giver, JOHNSON was proud enough; you 
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remember the story of the shoes; but he accepted 
without misgiving a pension from his sovereign, 
because he venerated that sovereign. Some of 
the poorest of my friends in Milton-street here 
are among the proudest; but they would not 
reject a gift from a good fellow whom they knew, 
although they would rather not be obliged to his 
Grace of Devonshire, excellent nobleman though 
he may be. But surely the proudest of us need 
not be ashamed, nay might be glad to augment 
his income from a fund accumulated out of fines 
payable on the seizure of lapsed copyrights. Each 
would say to himself “had I not got it, it would 
have gone into the pocket of Paternoster-row,” 
and as he drew his quarter’s income, he might 
(though improperly), chuckle with malicious glee 
at the discomfiture of our hereditary foes, the 
booksellers ! 

“This is a scheme,” however, you may reply, 
“that must long merely loom in the distance, and 





would require a manipulation of Parliamentary 

and public opinion that we are not willing to | 
enter on. Besides,” you may continue, “we do | 
not need your advice, Mr. Smirn! we have plans 

of our own for raising the requisite funds, plans 

with the brilliant success of which we intend soon 

to astonish the Literary World.” Be it so, Sir | 
Epwarp! Iam glad tohear it. But I would | 
say still, whatever the means at your command, 

mitigate, mitigate, I pray you, the eleemosynary | 
character which your scheme at present bears. | 
This can be done so simply. If the man of letters 

is to receive from the Guild, let him give to it in | 
return as much as is possible. I proceed to explain 

what I mean. Let us begin with Class No. I. | 
“The worn-out veterans of literature!—they have 
nothing to give.” I beg your pardon, they can 
give the copyrights of their works Thus, for 
instance, Mr. Dickens and his friends acted a 
few years ago for the benefit of a gentleman who 
has since been pensioned, Mr. Poors, the author 
of Paul Pry. I presume that if your Guild had 
been in active existence, Mr. PooLe would not | 
have been pensioned by the Crown, but would | 
have been placed in your Class No. I. The other | 
day, the Americans reprinted one of his books. 

In a short time, there will be an international | 
copyright treaty with America. Supposing, then, | 
Mr. A., a literary veteran, to be on your class 
No. L, let the copyrights of all works published | 
by him before he entered the Guild belong to the | 
Guild, and in the case of American and British | 
reprints, let the sum which would accrue to the | 
author go into the treasury of the Guild. Mr. 
A., the literary veteran, after he has been placed 
upon your fund, will not probably write any more 


' to fancy he sees an epic loom. 
you introduce him to a robust, industrious and 


"proportion of the profits of any work he may | 


publish after he enters the Guild—why should | 
not they accrue to its general fund? Let us | 
take the case of a high, proud poet (I have one | 
in my eye who is pensioned by the Crown) who 
needs only leisure and ease to produce works that | 
after a few years existence in print pay the pub- | 
lisher. You, not the Ministers of the Crown, but 
private individuals, go to this proud poet, and 
offer him a pension for life; he will probably 
spurn it. But if you explain to him that a large | 
portion of the profits of his future works is to 
accrue to the Guild, and that in fact the latter 
may possibly gain by the transaction, it becomes | 
in some measure a commercial speculation, and 
ten to one he accepts your offer. 

But it is in the ease of the promising youths 
of your Class No. IIL, that the eleemosynary 
character of your scheme looks most offensive, 
and would, in practice, prove most injurious. I 
can conceive few literary phenomena more painful 
to the public and to himself than the spectacle of | 
a young fellow of nineteen or twenty, turned loose 
upon society with 100/. a-year for doing nothing, | 
but with something great expected from him— 
looming in the distance! ‘The bursaries and 
scholarships at the Universities are very different 
matters from your pension; for at the universities 
there is a definite course (such as it is) of duty 
and of study to be pursued. You, yourself, Sir 
Epwarp, in the novel you are now publishing in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, have presented to the | 
public a picture of a young man of genius, enter- 
ing upon a literary life in London. But you do 
not, on starting at least, give him a hundred a 
a-year and send him to his roses and nightingales 
On the contrary, 


successful man of letters (I think I recognise the 
friendly original) who gives him some wholesome 
task-work to perform. Do the same, Sir Epwarp, 
with your youngsters of Class No. II. There is 
many an extensive literary enterprise, on which 


you and your friends could employ forty or fifty 
youths, for which Paternoster-row would wil- 


lingly advance the funds and which would repay 
it, you, and the youths themselves. What do you 
say to a General Biographical Dictionary, exe- 


| cuted by Class No. III., under the’ supervision of 
yourself and your friends;—a Literary Pantheon 
of the Dii majorum, minorum, and even minima- 


rum, gentium of the World ? There is not in 
English, any general Biographical Dictionary 


| wurthy of the name, and what room in the diver- 
| sity of subjects, for adapting the theme to the 


special talents and tastes of the young artists! 


books, and it is needless to speculate upon them. | The Society of Useful Knowledge began one a 


But there is Mr B., in your class No. IL, a gen- | 
tleman in the prime of life and the bloom of his | 
abilities. You make Mr. B. comfortable for the | 
rest of his days, why should not a large definite | 
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SCIENCE. 


Mr. Warp, the inventor of those pleasant little | 
ferneries which are now seen in most of our town 
drawing-rooms, cheering the eye with the rich green 
of nature, has just published a second edition of the | 
treatise in which he unfolded to the public his 


| to be applauded. 


few years ago, but it broke down, naturally and | 
properly. The committee who supervised were 
pedants; the contributors were mostly pedants; 
and the editor a most decided pedant, though a 


—————_ 


worthy one. Wi.atawok, in this kind, might 
be executed by Class No. IIL, labouring under 
the superintendence of a Butwer, a Dickens, a 
Forster, a CUNNINGHAM! 

I must not conclude without noticing (though 
perhaps it is scarcely worth notice) the defence 
which you put on record, in your recent speech at 
Manchester, against the charge of eleemosynariness 
brought against the scheme of the Guild. You 
said that your pensions were to be granted in 
requital of services performed, and the “services” 
turned out to be one lecture yearly at a Mechanics’ 
Institution! Why the most popular lecturer in 
England may be had for ten guineas; you might 
as well give a mendicant a sovereign for telling 
you what o’clock it is, and call your gift his 
wages. Surely it would be better to discard this 
item from your scheme; there is quite enough as 
it is of amateur gratuitous lecturing, which 
is far from fair to the professional lecturer. 
That other item had better be discarded, too; 
the compulsory Life Insurance enactment, which 
was well enough when you contemplated acting in 
concert with the Atheneum Assurance Society, 
a design which has been prudently abandoned. 
To assist the families, and, in some cases, the 
descendants, even of literary men, may well form 
a new portion of your scheme; into your own 
funds, therefore should be paid any life-assurance 
premium which you may make a condition of 
membership. 

Nor must I conclude without performing a final 
duty, I feel confident I may say on the part of 
the denizens of Milton-street, that of thanking 
you and your coadjutors for your and their ex- 
penditure of time and effort in bringing the 
Guild of Literature to its present tense of paulo- 
post futurity. You and they, it is true, may be, 
and have been, accused of being actuated by a 
love of self-display in the course you have pur- 
sued. That vanity may have influenced the 
exertions of all of you, one would be disposed 
neither toassert nor to deny; but it could be wished 
that vanity always took a direction so favourable 
to the best interests of the community, depending 
largely, as these do, on the dignity and prosperity 
of the literary class. That your scheme, as it 
stands, is, on the whole, impracticable, and, if 
practicable, would, in part, be injurious, I be- 
lieve, and have shown why I so believe. Bunt its 
very ventilation must prove heneficial—its very 
failure lead in time to something deserving and 
certain of success, and with the consciousness that, 
in the remarks with which I have troubled you, 
I have sought honestly to forward the arrival of 
so desirable a consummation, I think that I may 
safely venture to request of you, Sir, to accept 
the assurance of my distinguished consideration, 
and further to have the goodness to believe me to 

Have the honour to be, &c., &c., &c., 
Heropotvs Smtr. 
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the publisher's reward ; it is a public service that is 
Mr. A. B. Jones has sent us a 
volume, entitled Observations on Diseases and Loss of 
the Tecth. We do not find in it much of novelty to 





call for an addition to the many previous works on 


the same subject. Its most useful portions will pro- 
bably be those that deseribe the mechanical processes 


experiences of the construction and management of | for the extraction of old teeth, and the supplying of 


these miniature gardens. In the volume before us, 
which is entitled On the Growth of Plants in closely- 
glazed Cases, he describes minutely how the ferns are 
to be planted, how treated according to the natural 
conditions of their growth. Then he tells how, by | 
the same process, seeds and plants may be carried 
in safety from one end of the world to the other, | 
and how the poor may have cheap glazed cases, and | 
indulge that love of plants which is inherent in man’s | 
nature, and which belongs alike to poor and rich. 
Thanks be to Mr. Ward for his invention, and for the 
volume that teaches us how best to take advantage of 
it——Mr. Bohn’s Scientific Library has received the 
most valuable addition yet made to that admirable 
design, in a new edition of Caaumers’s “ Bridgewater 
Treatise” on the Adaptation of External Nature to the 
Moral and Intellectual Constitution of Man. This 
was the most popular, the most original, and in every 
respect the best, of the series of treatises to which it 
belonged; for it was full of thought, bold and novel in 
its views, close in its arguments, and interesting in 
its facts. The reproduction of it in this cheap form, 
80 that the poorest may possess it, is an’ enterprise for 
which Mr. Bohn is entitled to something more than 


artificial ones. 
| man will be acceptable to Dentists, but they have 
little interest for the public or the profession. 


These instructions by an experienced 
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The Life and Times of Dante Alighieri. By Count 
Cesare Bavso. ‘Translated from the Italian, 
by F. J. Bonsury. 2 vols. London. 

(Continued from page 11.) 


| In modern literature the composition of bio- 
graphies occupies a wide, imposing, and important 
| space. 


Our great writers, such as Carlyle and 


Disraeli, seize upon a life and its distinctive facts | 


as one mode of showing the features of their own | 
individual thoughts and opinions. 
strongly exemplified in the biographies of John 
Sterling and Lord George Bentinck. 
that modern biographies have a dual interest and | 
meaning. 
less popular, less usual, and, we presume, less | sity was principally cause 


We have this 
Hence it is 


In the days of Dante biography was | 


profitable, and therefore it is that after the 
banishment of the poet there is considerable 
uncertainty as to his wanderings and travels. 
There is, however, no uncertainty regarding the 
bitter torrent of the illustrious exile’s invectives, 
for this he has amply recorded in his Commedia. 
If we wanted a man as a stern persecutor, or 2 
relentless antagonist, he could be easily found in 
the religious or political convert, whose conver- 
sion owes less to calm reflection than to the 
irresistible force of private passion or public 
events. Dante, the exile, embracing Ghibellinism 
as an excitement to his awakened emotions, not 
as a propitiation to his wounded heart, is a 
picture that we never observe but with pity and 
regret. The grandeur of the poet’s vengeance 
only shows too plainly the weakness of humanity. 
The poet turns his Ghibelline wrath against the 
whole Guelf party, with whom in his happy 
youth he was identified, next against the Popes, 
the originators of the party, and then against the 
French Princes. 

In the latter half of 1304 Dante went to the 
University of Bologna ; after which we find him 


| at Padua, and during this time, about two years, 


he devoted his mind closely to study, and 
gradually ceased to take part in the factions of 
his fellow-citizens. His residence at the Univer- 
by his youthful son 
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having come to him for instruction from Florence. | 
About this time Dante was separated from his 
fellow-exiles, and was thrown almost abruptly 
back on the stability and fertility of his own 
mind. Other men might have wrought great 
works from commune with brother sufferers ; but 
Dante required to feel the silence and solitude of 
his luminous soul, to gaze alone and unattended, 
save by God and his genius, into the profundity 
of his nature, before he could bequeath a legacy to 
all time. All the great works of Dante were 
composed during his exile, and we trace the out- 
lines of his situation, we mark the long quivering 
shadows falling upon the artist’s canvas, but we | 
can only guess, and that ineffectually, of the con- 
suming sorrow of the brain, of the destroying 
struggle of the heart. To have left a wife and 
children whom he loved to the tender mercies of | 
enemies, was a condition hard to bear, and a 
stoic’s faith could have never made it easy. It is 
no wonder, therefore, that poor Dante eagerly 
desired to return to Florence—that he, as it is | 
stated, showed deep humility, and tried by good | 
offices and a conciliatory deportment to gain 

favour with the rulers. He wrote many times to | 
persons connected with the government, and to | 
the people. The yearning to return to the hearth | 
of his boyhood—so natural and so human—was | 
strengthened by a return to a life of study at the | 
universities of Bologna and Padua. The first | 
fruit which ripened from this study was the | 
Convito, a work that by no means shows the full | 
development of the poet’s mind. It is not | 
unworthy of Dante, and it gives us some clear | 
glimpses of the poet’s early life; but it is little | 
more than a vagrant ray breaking from the sun | 
of his genius. Assuming that Dante wrote the | 
Convito during his exile, although denied by some | 
commentators, he must at the same time have | 
been strengthening and amplifying the ideas of | 
his great work, which had previously been con- | 
ceived, and which subsequently fell from his pen | 
like drops of liquid fire. Dante in this stage of 
his exile reminds us of John Milton in the midst 
of his political crusade, still letting his wings 
grow for a bolder and a braver flight. 

Count Balbo is right when he asserts that some, 
and we think too many, persons in judging a 
book attach more weight to the learning the 
author displays than to the service he renders his 
readers. Hence the Convito has been so admired 
by many, and therefore it has been asserted that 
it would have proved the erudition of the author 
if we had never possessed the Commedia. This 
may be all very true; but we want more than 
erudition in an author, and especially in a poet, 
and as a poet Dante is chiefly known and che- 
rished. It was easy for Dante to exhibit his 
learning as he did in the Convito and the Vo.gare 
Eloquio ; but he was no pedant, and he leaves the 
latter work incomplete, and with an elastic bound 
plunges into the days of his youth and his love, 
and revels in the Divina Commedia. It was here 
that the true poetic faculty had “ ample room and 
verge enough.” Dante is no longer the student of 
a narrow chamber, but nature salutes him with 
her innumerable tongues, speaking words of 
wisdom even out of silence, and saluting him 
from mountains, and vallies, and rivers, and all 
forms of beauty whatsoever. To him day unto | 
day uttered speech, and night unto night know- 
ledge. He here showed himself a philosopher of 
the unbounded universe, an out-door student, if 
we may so speak, living in the open air, and 
noting with acute perceptions the varied pheno- 
mena around him. Mark with what solemn 
beauty he gives us the description of a traveller’s 
feeling at eventide, at the first sound of the Ave 
Maria. 

It was the hour that wakes regrets anew 

In men at sea, and melts the heart to tears, 
The day whereon they bade sweet friends adieu, 
And thrills the youthful pilgrim on his way 
Wit! thoughts of love, if from afar he hears 
The vesper bell that mourns the dying day. 

How and why Dante in his exile continued and 
finished his Inferno is, to say the least, singular. 
When his house at Florence was sacked, as we 
have previously stated, the wife of the poet | 
managed to secure some chests containing certain 
documents and manuscripts. One of the chests | 
contained the rough draught of the seven first | 
cantos of the Inferno. ‘These were shown to | 
Dino, a celebrated reciter of verses, who was | 
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marvellously pleased with them. He had several 
copies made for his friends, and, knowing that the 
work was incomplete, he sent the original to | 
Dante, desiring the poet to follow up his design. 
Dante was much surprised to see this unfinished | 
performance, for he had supposed it destroyed | 


| and the home of his wife and children. 


during the attack on his house. Heseems to have 
considered its preservation as providential, and 
doubtless this belief nerved his energy, and added 
force to his determination to continue the subject. 
Immediately we see something like a burst of 
exultation and hope in the opening of the eighth 
canto of the Inferno : “ My wondrous history I now 
resume.” The greatest works have ever been 
wrought when the doer has felt himself favoured 
by the countenance of his God ! 

About the year 1309, the first part of Dante’s 
celebrated work being finished, he prepared to go 
further from Florence ; for his hope of returning 
to her maternal bosom was waning day by day. 
He prepared to cross the Alps to enter upon a 
more grievous banishment. We accept Count 
Balbo’s assertion, that the necessity of further 
theological studies, in order to proceed with the 
Purgatorio, induced the poet to make his way to 
Paris; but nothing but a strong sympathy with 
his lone condition can picture the intensity of his 
sorrows. In his wanderings Dante reached the 
monastery of Santa Croce del Corvo, which, in 
the commencement of the fourteenth century 
was inhabited by the hermits of St. Augustine ; 
but now nothing of the church remains but its 
choir. He was unknown to the monks, and one 
of them naturally inquired of the stranger what 
he wanted. Poor Dante answered never a word, 
but stood abstractedly gazing on the building. 
The question “ What do you want ?” was re- 
peated, which wrung from the exile the expres- 
sive word “Peace.” {What a large history is 
contained in that little word ! 

Having finished the Inferno, and seeing his 
country entirely shut out and his hopes vanish- 
ing, he not only abandoned Tuscany, but Italy, 
and crossed the mountains which divide it from 
the province of Gaul. Having reached Paris, he 
gave himself up to the study of theology and 
philosophy, so essential to the remaining portions 
of his great poem. His capacity for disputation 
was most extensive and powerful, he having, 
while at Paris, argued, and that successfully and 
successively, fourteen different questions, proposed 
by different learned men and on different subjects. 
Like the “admirable Crichton,” he often went 
into the universities, and argued theses upon all 
sciences against all comers. Whether Dante ever 
visited England is very vague and conjectural. 
There is but one ground for believing that he did 
so, although some commentators confidently 
assert that lie was at the University of Oxford. 
The only passage which gives colour to the belief 
is in a poetical epistle of Boccaccio, thus : “ Parisios 
dudum extremosque Britannos” (Paris formerly, 
and the remote Britain). All that we know with 
certainty is, that Dante soon quitted France and 
returned to Italy. 

His conduct at this juncture is open to grave 
objections. Hearing that Henry of Germany had 
set out with a large force to subdue Italy, and 
that he had laid siege to Brescia, the poet links 
himself with the enemies of Florence, and through 
letters and embassies expresses his impatience 
that the Emperor should tarry so long at Brescia, 
and that he should not move more rapidly for- 
ward to crush Florence, the cradle of his infancy, 
Count 
Balbo, who excuses Dante when he reasonably 
can, finds no valid excuse for this conduct, but he 
is content to lament it and pass on. Not more 
than the Count would we endeavour to exonerate 
Dante from all blame in this affair ; but we may 
find a qualification for his seemingly vindictive 
spirit. It must not be forgotten that Dante did 
not instigate the expedition against Italy, neither 
did he, like Coriolanus, rush armed against the 
bosom of his country. The siege had already 
commenced in the attack of Brescia. It is by no 
means inexplicable that the intense love of home, 
and the unquenchable desire to gaze once more 
on his family, suggested to the poet the violent 
measures which he recommended. His painful 


| position partially accounts for his anomalous 


conduct. Dante believed that Henry would be 
the conqueror, and through the light of that faith 
he saw restored to him what he most valued— 
country and kin. On every occasion he asserted 
that he was unjustly banished, and he beheld no 
other way to remedy the injustice than the will 
and power of the German Emperor. We can 
only judge Dante aright by fully comprehending 
the intensity of his mental struggles. Much of 
his history lies in the extraordinary fact that the 
man who hurled the fiercest reproaches against 
Florence, and designated her as a viper tearing 
the entrails of its mother, was yearning to return 


honour of his fame we could have wished that he 
had celebrated in his writings the stern in- 
dependence of Florence, refusing, as she nobly did, 
to be governed by a foreign yoke. Dante’s pen 
could not have selected a grander theme than 
indignant Florence turning the invader from her 
walls. Passing over the poet’s Monarchia, which 
involves political speculations apart from our 
province, we come to Dante’s stay at Verona. 
Here he was regularly settled, and acted asa 
judge, an office, however, of no very special note. 
His fame had made him popular, and he was 
known as well to the inhabitants of Verona as 
the illustrious Duke, whose recent death a great 
nation has greatly mourned, was known to the 
Londoners. One proof of his popularity may be 
found in the following anecdote. Dante was pass- 
ing before a door where a group of gossiping 
women were seated, when he was instantly 
recognised by one of the number, and she 
whispered her neighbour, “ Look at the man who 
goes into hell and returns when he pleases.” 
That woman had grander thoughts than belong 
to the mere gossip. Her observation had a force 
of meaning that no astute critic has yet surpassed. 
That woman, speaking as if she were relating a 
serious fact even when she was aware of its phy- 
sical impossibility, spoke the loftiest appreciation 
of Dante ever uttered. Nothing could have given 
us a clearer insight into the volition, and the 
universality of the poet. We are puzzled to 
know whether the reply to this feminine critic 
evinced simplicity or humour; but it was 
responded to in this manner, “ Dost thou not see 
how the heat and smoke below have given him so 
dark a colour and so curled a beard?” Our 
readers must judge for themselves, remembering 
Boccaccio’s assertion that Dante had a brown com- 
plexion and a beard black and curly. The 
observations of the women were heard by Dante, 
who appears to have been delighted with them. 
The persecutions which followed the poet were 
very rigorous, for about this time he received a 
fourth and last sentence of banishment. It was 
an ancient custom in Florence at the feast of St. 
John to pardon some of the condemned criminals, 
offering them up with a candle in their hands to 
the Saint, and making them pay a fine. But now 
for the first time political offenders were admitted 
to the same favour. Dante’s nephew and many 
of his friends entreated him to take advantage of 
this; but his reply amply shows the stern in- 
dependence of the man who, in spite of his yearn- 
ing for home, would not regain it by any crawling 
humiliation. This is his proud exultant reply to 
all entreaties: “ What is this glorious edict which 
recalls Dante Alighieri to his country? Is this 
the reward of an innocence evident to all—of the 
sweat and iabour of study? Far be it from a man 
who is a teacher of justice, after having suffered 
injustice, to pay down his own money to those 
who have injured him. If there is no other way 
to enter Florence but that, I will never enter it! 
And what then? Shall I notenjoy, wherever I may 
be, the sight of the sun and the stars? Shall I not 
be able to speculate on most delightful truth, 
under whatever sky I may be, without first 
bowing ingloriously, or rather ignominiously, to 
the people of Florence?” 

We cannot follow Dante through all his wan- 
derings from Udine to Mantua, again to Verona, 
and thence to Ravenna. The Lord of Ravenna 
at this time was Guido Novello de Polenta, and 
this prince generously invited Dante to his court, 
and kept him to the end of his eventful and 
troubled life. Here the poet by his lectures 
formed many scholars in poetry. It is a fact that 
speaks well for humanity that Prince Polenta 
was a Guelf; nor does it speak less for Dante 
that he should have moderated his fierce party 
temper, and lived amicably with a professed 
political antagonist. Or rather does it not show 
that in Dante’s heart there was still a place re- 
served for Guelfism and his early opinions to 
nestle, while his speech favoured the cause of 
Ghibellinism ? Rising in Christian grandeur as 
time and suffering bowed his body to the dust, 
and having concluded his Paradiso, we find him 
translating the Lord’s Prayer, the Ave Maria, 
and the Ten Commandments. In the midst of 
this sacred work, circumstances drew him for the 
last time into active life. He was sent by the 
Prince of Polenta on anembassy to Venice; and, 
the success of his mission having failed, it is 
stated that he returned to Ravenna and died of 
mortification and regret in the year 1321, and in 
the fifty-sixth year of his age. 

Is it probable that the bulwark, against which 





to her embrace. For Dante’s sake and for the 





the whirlwind and the waves of hatred broke 
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but shattered not, should have crumbled and 
fallen in the comparative hush of the tempest ? 
Is it probable that the man Titanic in his griefs, 
and equally Titanic in his resistance, should have 
succumbed to the power of a paltry disappoint- 
ment ? Perhaps so, for the young and lofty pine 
springs erect, like a giant, when the hurricane in 
its anger rushes by ; but the aged tree falls when 
Boreas is merely at play in its branches. 
Perhaps so, for we are mortals all, and time and 
change “do to our bodies what extremes they 


can. 

Thus have we traced some of the leading facts 
and features of Dante the poet, winnowing and 
picking from the voluminous records of Count 
Balbo, now before us. Mrs. Bunbury, with ad- 
mirable womanly tact, has converted the author’s 
Life of Dante into The Lifeand Times of Dante. This 
substitution is significant, and at once suggests to 
our readers what manner of book this is. Count 
Balbo has great historical resources, and a 
thorough acquaintance with the old Florentine 
Chronicles ; but these are so extensive that in 
their midst we often lose the features of Dante. 
Excellent as this book undoubtedly is, as a 
repository of information political and social, 
it does not admit the reader at once and 
familiarly into the centre of Dante’s existence. 
It is a book for the student, not for the light and 
careless reader, and we strongly recommend the 
volumes to those who desire to study that por- 
tion of Italian history which directly and indi- 
rectly bears on the life of the Florentine poet. 
Count Balbo is admirably fitted for his subject. 
His strong nationality, and his intense desire to 
see Italy free from all foreign domination, is what 
Dante maintained, and which, as we have shown, 
was converted into an argument for his banish- 
ment, 

The sketch we have given naturally suggests a 
few closing remarks. Boccaccio asserts that Dante 
preferred the study of poetry because by it he 
hoped to attain the “ pompous honour” of having 
his brow crowned with the laurel. This, to say 
the least, is ungenerous, and even if it were true is 
wholly undeserving the solemn censure of the 
novelist. The laurel that the poet wins is the 
triumph of humanity and progress, inasmuch as 
it represents the ascendancy of the beautiful in 
thought and fancy and feeling. Nothis ambitious 
desire to wear the laurel, but two indestructible 
passions, made Dante a great poet—his love for 
Beatrice, and his resistance to political enemies. 
These kept his mind in a fearful struggle ; these, 
which represented the blissful and the tortured 
mind, by turns smiled or scowled, soothed or 
frowned. How lovely are those dawnings of hea- 
ven and happiness which break through the dewy 
morning of his younglove ! How awful are those 
judgments on his fellow-mortals which, stand- 
ing apart in the world clad in the sable li- 
very of literary vengeance, have yet been im- 
piously considered as the just sentence of 
God! Dante’s love shows us how the human 
heart retains a remnant of the innocency of Eden ; 
Dante’s judgments show us how a Christian man 
may dash from his brow the crown of charity. 
Yet the attitude of his defiance is always grand, 
always sublime, always colossal. Only the mag- 
nitude of his griefs can explain the magnitude of 
his anomalies and contradictions. She dead whom 
he loved first and strongest, misunderstood by 
his fellow citizens, condemned to the stake, inter- 
cepted in his studies, an exile, and in solitude and 
poverty, there is in the poet much to condemn, 
much to forgive, and more to pity. His wasa 
heart forcibly wrenched from its early political 
impressions, and tortured into acts over which his 
manhood wept tears of blood. He advised the 
Emperor of Germany to take vengeance on his 
ungrateful Florence, and when the army encamped 
before her walls, he turned away unwilling and 
unable to gaze on the melancholy scene. 

The literary merits of Dante is a question long 
since settled, but the Divina Commedia, translated 
ever so excellently, can never be popular with the 
English. The reason is its internal construction. 
It is a picture of Dante’s own times six centuries 
since, and of the persons about him. Its very 
invention belonged to that epoch, not to ours; for 
we have long since passed the monastic mode of im- 
parting religious instruction by the aid of visions. 
How few practical bustling persons, in this age 
of railways and electric telegraphs, read or even 
know of Cary’s English version of the Divina 
Commedia! Yet, though the machinery of this 
mighty poem is obsolete, no poet has sur- 





‘and Shakspeare, because it merges the locality 


of the poet into the universal. The chief elements 
in Dante are his persistency and his earnestness ; 
elements which make talent approach nearer to 
genius, and genius nearer to Deity. 








RELIGION. 


From the last reports of the three principal publish- 
ing societies of the religious world, viz. the “ British 
and Foreign Bible Society,” the ‘‘ Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge,” and the “ Religious 
Tract Society,” we gather the following inte- 
resting statistics: —The ‘“ Bible Society” com- 
menced operations in the year 1804, since which time, 
up to the 3lst March, 1852, it has expended 
3,855,486/. 4s. 11d. ; its income during the first year 
of its existence being only 6197. 10s. 2d., and during 
the last, as much as 103,9302. 9s. 10d. With this in- 
come, the distribution, printing, or translation 
of the Scriptures, in whole or in part, has been 
promoted by the Society, directly or indirectly, in 
148 different languages; and the total number of 
Bibles and Testaments issued in these several lan- 
guages, up to the present time, amounts to the enor- 
mous sum of 25,402,309. The “ Christian Knowledge 
Society” was instituted more than a century and 
a half ago. It is not exclusively a publishing society ; 
still, during the vear ending April 1852, it issued a 
total of 4,093,214 Bibles, New Testaments, Common 
Prayer Books, other bound books, and tracts. Its 
income during the year, from all sources, amounted to 
42,7541. 2s. 9d. The report before us gives no return 
of the income of the Society from its commencement, 
nor of the total number of its publications ; a thing 
perhaps difficult to do, but which, if it only approx- 
imated to accuracy, would be interesting and sati 
factory. From the report of the “ Religious Tract 
Society,” instituted in 1799, we learn that in 1800 it 
issued 200,000, and in 1851 as many as 20,887,064 pub- 
lications, and that the total number of books, pamphlets, 
and tracts issued by the Society, in about 110 different 
languages, from its commencement down to the last- 
mentioned year, reaches the almost incredible sum of 
549,887,484. Should some Hercules in statistics spring 
up among us, that would undertake to reckon up the 
number of books, pamphlets, &ec. issued from the 
press since Gutenberg’s first Bible these are facts that 
must enter largely into his calculation. With refer- 
ence to the publications of the two last-mentioned 
societies, it is pleasing to observe that they have not 
only increased in number, but considerably improved 
in character. The monthly volumes of the ‘ Religious 
Tract Society” form, with a few exceptions, an ad- 
mirable series; and we have now lying before us a 
work, published by the Christian Knowledge Society, 
entitled Assyria; her Manners and Customs, Arts and 
Arms: restored from her Monuments, by Puiuie 
Henry GossE, which is equal to any that has hitherto 
appeared on that subject. It is, in truth, a highly- 
interesting volume, compiled with much skill and 
accuracy, and which not only exhibits in brief the 
results up to the present time of the labours of others 
in the field of Asyrian antiquities, but displays also 
much original and independent research. Hoping to 
be able, from time to time, to keep our readers aware 
of any works of interest issued by these societies, we 
pass on to the other publications marked for notice in 
our summary. The Letter and Spirit of Scripture, 
by the Rev. Tuomas Wiison, M.A., C. C. Coll. 
Camb., is a tract of considerable ability, which 
forms part of the preliminary dissertation to a Biblical 
commentary now in course of publication, under the 
joint editorship of the Rev. Dr. Giles and the Rev. T. 
Wilson, and which is to be issued in half-crown parts, 
to the number of about sixteen. Of Dr. Giles’s 
attainments as a scholar and critic it would be super- 
fluous to speak, and Mr. Wilson is favourably known 
as the author of Spiritual Catholicity, and The Nazarene 
in Syria. The promised commentary, therefore, may 
fairly be expected to be an important addition to our 
Biblical Literature. A Plain Statement, from the New 
Testament, of the proofs of the Divinity of Jesus Christ, 
and of the Divinity and Personality of the Holy Ghost: 
with an Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. Hr-k1an 
Beprorp HA, Curate of Darlington, is a little 
work dedicated to “the poor and unlearned of 
the parish of Darlington,” with the intention of 
counteracting the efforts’ of some 
were endeavouring to propagate their opinions in the 
parish. It is in the form of question and answer, 
and without any pretence of originality, is neverthe- 














The Scripture Teachers’ Assistant ; with explana- 
nations and Lessons, designed for Sunday Schools and 
Families, by Henry ALTHANS, is a manual whose 
title sufficiently indicates the nature of its contents, 
and which is well adapted for use in Sunday schools. 
A Beacon Light, 1799. 
victed. The Irish Parliament v. the Maynooth Grant, is 
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agreed that it is not in our power to get rid of it. 
To my Friends the Roman Catholics. Some plain but 
important Questions upon your Praying to Saints, em- 
braces, within the compass of four short pages, some 
of the best arguments that we have seen against the 
invocation of saints and angels, and from the affec- 
tionate tone in which it is written is a most appro- 
am tract for distribution among our Roman Catho- 
ic fellow-countrymen.——aA recent seceder to the 
Church of Rome, Mr. R. Belaney, M.A. of the 
University of Cambridge, and late Vicar of Arlington, 
Sussex, has addressed A Letter to the Lord Bishop o 
Chichester, assigning his reasons for leaving the 
Church of England, the nature of which may be partly 
judged of from the following sentence :—* In short, I 
do not see how we can believe the Church to be a divine 
institution (as all the Catholics hold, and as I know 
your lordship holds), unless we believe the papal 
supremacy also to be a divine ordinance.” Such is a 
specimen of the slender grounds upon which many, 
like Mr. Belaney, have deserted the church of their 
fathers for the communion of Rome. Another 
seceder, Mr. J. Spencer Northcote, M.A., late scholar 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, appears anxious 
to signalise his conversion, and rivals even Mr. 
Newman himself in the fervour of his belief in 
miracles,—we mean, of course, Romish miracles, and 
these of the most modern sort. We know of nothing 
that could show the debasing influence of the Romish 
doctrine of miracles upon the mind of man, better 
than a pamphlet by this gentleman, entitled A Pil- 


| grimage to La Salette; or, a Critical Examination of all 


the Facts connected with the alleged Apparition of the 
Blessed Virgin to Two Children on the Mountain of La 
Salette, on September 19, 1846. Our readers will 
recollect some of the circumstances connected with 
this alleged apparition, as mentioned in the Times 
newspaper and other journals, We shall therefore 
spare any account of it here: suffice it to say, that it 
is one of the most puerile and improbable on record. 
Mr. Spencer Northcote, however, approaches the 
subject in a frame of mind that at once indicates the 
conclusion he will arrive at. He is “ well aware that 
to the great majority of Englishmen the fact that an 
alleged event is of a supernatural character is at 
once conclusive evidence against its existence; ‘we 
are sure,’ they say, ‘that all such narratives are neces- 
sarily false, because we are satisfied on a priort 
grounds that they could not possibly be true.” For 
persons who argue thus, it is enough to say that the 
author has not written.” For whom then? is a ques- 
tion that may be reasonably asked; and the answer 
must be, for persons like the author himself, or 
Father Newman; or the sixty thousand benighted 
pilgrims, who were present at the first anniversary of 
the miracle; or the Bishop of Grenoble, who in his 
pastoral letter of the 19th September, 1851, “‘ solemnly 
declared the ap»arition to be a cerfain and unques- 
tionable fact.” After taking the trouble to go through 
all the evidence pro and con, so far as his weak intel- 
lect would allow him, and after visiting La Salette 
himself, in a fit of pious enthusiasm, the conclusion 
at which Mr. Northcote arrives is that ‘ Henceforth 
it takes its place among the most famous and acknow- 
ledged of our Lady’s Sanctuaries.” While the church 
of Rome is, without reason, proud of such converts as 
Mr. Northcote, Protestantism is busily recruiting its 
numbers in the west of Ireland, as may be seen from 
The New Reformation in Ireland; or, Striking Facts 
and Anecdotes, illustrating the Extent and Reality of the 
Movement, by the Rev. LLEWELLYN WYNNE JONES, 
M.A. Mr. Jones was himself an eye-witness of a 
great deal that he relates, and his work is valuable as 
confirming to a great degree the previous narratives 
of Lord Roden, the Rey. John Gregg, and the Rey. 
William Marrables. We have received No. II. of 
the series entitled The Spiritual Library, which puts 
forth a new advertisement on the cover, slightly apo- 
logetical of that which we objected to in the first 
volume. The gist of this new advertisement, however, 
is to the effect that the miracles of the Saviour, as 
recorded in the New Testament, were produced by 
mesmerism; ‘“ that our Saviour used a means of cure 
which he himself created, and which he has left as an 
example and guide for those who are anxious to 
imitate, humbly and imperfectly, his all-perfect and 
blessed example.” When such announcements as this 
are put forth, it is no wonder that people should con- 
tent themselves “ with criticising the cover instead of 
the contents of the work.” The new volume of this 
series is entitled The Key to the Mystery ; or, the Book 
of Revelation translated, by Epwarp Ricuer, of 








| Nantes. The nature of its contents may be sufficiently 
| gathered from the preface, which commences as fol- 


Maynooth tried and con- | 


a pamphlet dedicated to his Grace the Duke of Man- 


chester, President of the National Club, by a “ Lay- 


man,” and very well written, but of which we can- | 


not altogether approve, inasmuch as the Maynooth 
Establishment, whether at first rightly or wrongly 


passed Dante in the range of creative faculty. | endowed by the State, has now been so long tolerated, 


It is this which places him by the side of Homer | that statesmen of all shades of « pinion appear to be 





° A ‘ ° | ra eo.*+ "Mo f; ne work © ains a familiar expo- 
less well calculated to achieve the object in view. | lows:—* The following work contains a familiar expo 
sition of the explanation, or rather translation, of the 


emblematic language of the Apocalypse, first pro- 
mulgated by Imanuel Swedenborg. The source 
from which Swedenborg derived this knowledge 
was that of vision, or extasis, or clairvoyance, 
in, short, communication with the spiritual world.” 
Speaking of the manner in which the first volume 
was noticed by the critics, the writer of the preface 
observes—“ These gentlemen may imagine seis 
that the old belief in creeds and articles of faith still 
survives; but it is notorious to those who take a 


| more comprehensive view, that infidelity is all but 


universal.” From this conclusion we beg to differ 


toto calo, and so, 


we believe, will the majority of our 
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readers. From Philadelphia we have received a 
work, entitled Politics for American Christians: a 
Word upon our Example as a Nation, our Labour, our 
Trade, Elections, Education, and Congressional Legis- 
ination. This is a thoughtful and earnest volume, 
which tells the citizens of the great Republic 
many sound truths in plain, well-chosen lan- 
guage. 
in it, and have been grievously disappointed at 
the omission of, namely, some expression of opinion 
passage— Genuine Christianity keeps in remem- 





brance the whole human family; it labours for the | 


whole as opportunity offers; it thinks for the whole;” 
surely, we thought, now is the time for the writer to 
say a word on behalf of those millions of human 
beings who, though black in colour, are still an 
integral portion of the human family. But, no! the 
writer must be of a different opinion; for not one 
allusion is made to them, nor to the helpless slavery 
under which they groan. On other matters he is out- 
spoken; and we heartily trust that we have an over- 
drawn picture in the following estimate of the 
character of Congress, viz. that “ there is no assign- 
able limit to the perfidy, to the frauds, to the injustice, 
to the corrupt practices, to the breaches of trust 
and breaches of oaths, and other official and private 
immoralities, which are committed in and about the 
Congress of the United States. 
brought to light in equal intensity of iniquity in any 
profession or department of social life, would bring on 
the perpetrators such a storm of indignation and scorn 
as would drive them from society with a reputation 


from which the pillory and the penitentiary would alike | 
What will the | 


shrink with loathing and disgust!” 
advocates of universal suffrage say to all this? 








EDUCATION AND CHILDREN'S BOOKS. 


An Elementary School Atlas of General and Descriptive 
Geography. By ALEXANDER Kerru JornsTon. 
Blackwood and Co, 


Twenty coloured maps adapted for the use of schools | 
are contained in this volume, whose claims to patron- | 
age are correctness, great clearness in the engraving, | 


an index to all the names upon the maps, with their 
latitudes and longitudes, so as to permit the position 


of any to be immediately found, and singular cheap- | 


ness. 








A History of English Literature. By Wi11am 
SpaLpinG, M.A. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 


ABRIDGED with great judgment and ability, this out- | 


line of the history of English literature is well 
adapted for school and family reading. Mr. Spalding 
has traced it downwards from the earliest times to 
the present, with brief biographical notices of the 
most famous authors, and he has added vastly to its 
interest by selections from their works, so as to 
exhibit the style of each. It includes the literature 
of America. 


Mr. Hvco Rep has composed a volume of Firs! 
Lessons in Arithmetic, which Ingram and Co. have 
made one of the cheap and useful series of educational 
works which they are now producing. The lessons 
appear to be extremely practical, a series of questions 


being put to illustrate each rule, such as are likely to | 
occur in the experience of life; and it teaches mental | 


arithmetic as well as cipheriug upon the slate. It 
will be a very valuable book for schools and students. 
In the same series we have also The I/lustrated 
London Practical Geometry and its Application to 
Architectural Drawing, by Mr. Ronert S. Burn. It 
is thoroughly elementary, and should be studied by 
all who purpose to practise art professionally or 
understand it as amateurs. Mr. Burn is also the 
editor of Mechanics and Mechanism, in the same series, 
which consists of elementary essays and examples for 
the use of schools, students, and artisans, and which 
is very copiously illustrated; the science of mecha- 
nies being thus taught almost as much through the 
eye as by the text, as indeed such knowledge can be 
best conveyed. This is by far the best book for the 
learner we have seen for many vears.—The First 
Six Books of the Elements of Euclid is another added 
also by Messrs. Ingram and Co. to their series. It 
presents the advantage of a typography well adapted 
to catch the student's eye, the reference letters being 
printed in a larger and darker type. A History of 
England made Easy, by Two Sisters, is really what it 
professes to be; the principal facts being fold in an 
attractive fashion for children, and in language intel- 
ligible to them, hard words being eschewed, and the 
whole narrative being much like that which a mother 
would relate to a child sitting upon her knee. It is 
not in the formal tone of a book, but in the more 
familiar and intelligible shape of discourse. From 
Messrs. Back, of Edinburgh, we have received a 














little volume entitled First Steps in the Physical and | 


Classical Geography of the Ancient World, by Mr. 
JAM! s Prutans. It is designed for schools, and the 
plan is original. He invites the student to accom- 
pany him, with his right shoulder to the sea, from one 
of the Pillars of Hercules, at the 
of Spain, to the other, at the 


an exploring the coast on either side as he goes 
aiong. 


It is a learned and useful manual. 





One thing, however, we looked to find | 


They are such as, if 





| Family Adventures (Mozley) is a pretty little vo- 
| lume, well adapted to please and instruct children. It 
is written in the fashion that so much attracts them, 
simply, but not with silliness. The complete 
volume of Mary Howrrr’s delightful Dial of Love is 
now before us. Tales, poetry, narratives, natural 
history, descriptions of distant places and rural sights, 
illustrated with numerous engravings, peculiarly fit 
it to be a gift-book to the child. A Leaf of a 
Christmas tree (Bosworth) is a translation from the 
German, by the Rey. Gitpert Wurre, of five tales, 
written as only Germans can write them, and each 
| one having a woodcut illustration. The Adventures 
of a Doll could not fail to please all the little girls, 
even if it were not told so prettily. The second 
part of Armstrong's English C ‘omposition purposes to 
teach persons how to write their own language. The 
plan is novel, but we do not like it. Themes are 
given, and specimens, or rather models, in an ex- 
tremely stiff and grandiloquent style. The best way 
to learn to write is to read a passage in a good author, 
then close the book and write on the same subject; 
| then compare the original with the imitation, and you 
discover your defects. 














| 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


§c. By the Lady Emme rye Stuart Wort cey. 
London : Bosworth. 

The Dorp and the Veld; or, Six Months in Natal. 
By Cuarves Barter, Esq., B.C.L. London: 
Orr and Co. 

| Visit to the Indian Archipelago in H.M.’s Ship 

| Meander; with portions of the private Journal of 

| Str James Brooke. By Captain the Hon. H. 

| Keprer, R.N. London : 1853. 

| A Tour of Inquiry through France and Italy, illus- 

| trating their present Social, Political, and Reli- 

| gious Condition. By Epmunp Spencer, Esq. 


Author of “Travels in European Turkey,” &c. 

In 2 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett. 
In spite of the affectation of its title, the “ &c.” 
of Lady E. 8S. Wortiey has a great deal that is 
both informing and amusing. In explanation of 
this odd title, it is necessary to make known to 
the reader that about a twelvemonth ago Lady 
Wortley published her Travels in the United States 
of America, and in some other parts of the world 
| visited in the same extensive tour. But for some 
| unexplained cause, probably the requirements of 
| the printer, portions of her memoranda were ex- 
cluded from that publication. Nevertheless, con- 
sidering truly that they were not altogether 
worthless, that they contained much that would 
| be likely to interest the readers of the larger 
book, the authoress, having revised and corrected 
them, has put them forth in a small volume 
which may be deemed a sort of supplement to its 
predecessors; and it is not inferior to them in in- 
terest. The subjects treated of are very various. 
We pass from “Some Recollections of the Mis- 
sissippi” to “Something about the Stars” and 
about Caves and Cataracts. A Moorish Princess 
is described at full length, a Black Ghost dimly 
outlined, a Moorish Wedding Festival, the Basti- 
nado—strange theme for a lady—Orange Trees, 
Thoughts on Niagara, the Choctaws, Yellow 
Fever, now unhappily a subject for serious in- 
vestigation, Rescued Slaves, the King of 
Mosquito’s Throne, a Bloomer Ghost (Lady 
Emmeline loves ghosts), Mangoes, and an Essay 
on Travelling, are among the themes here treated 
of ; while an anecdote of Love and a Landau, and 
some tolerable “Lines on the Exhibition Year,” 
close the volume. We are compelled to be brief 
in extract, so great are the claims of the season 
upon our space; but it will be seen from the 
following how agreeably Lady Wortley writes, 
and how pleasant she is to read. 

We prefer a bit of natural history: 


ANECDOTES OF HUMMING-BIRDS. 

The humming-birds in Jamaica are lovely little 
creatures, and most wonderfully tame and fearless of 
the approach of man. One of these charming feathered 
jewels had built its delicate nest close to one of the 
walks of the garden belonging to the house where we 
were staying. The branch, indeed, of the beautiful 
little shrub in which this fairy nest was suspended 
almost intruded into the walk; and every time we 
sauntered by there was much danger of sweeping 
against this projecting branch with its precious 
charge, and doing it some injury, as very little would 
have demolished the exquisite fabric: in process of 
time, two lovely little pearl-like eggs had appeared ; 
and while we were there we had the great pleasure 


| of seeing the minute living gems themselves appear, 


looking like two very small bees. The mother-bird 
allowed us to look closely at her in the nest, and to 


southern extremity | inspect her little nurselings, when she was flying about 
northern extremity of | near, without appearing in the least degree discon- 
| certed or alarmed. 


I never saw so tame or so bold a 


little pet. But she did not allow the same liberties 








to be taken by every body unchecked. One day as 
Sir C—— was walking in the pretty path beside 
which the fragile nest was delicately suspended amid 
sheltering leaves, he paused, in order to look at its 
Lilliputian inhabitants. While thus engaged, he felt 
suddenly a sharp light rapping on the crown of his 
hat, which considerably surprised him. He looked 
round to ascertain from whence this singular and un- 
expected attack proceeded; but nothing was to be seen. 
Almost thinking he must have been mistaken, he con- 
tinued his survey, when a much sharper and louder 
rat-tat-tat-tat-tat seemed to demand his immediate at- 
tention, and a little to jeopardise the perfect integrity 
and preservation of the fabric in question. Again he 
looked round, far from pleased at such extraordinary 
impertinence ; when what should he see but the 
beautiful delicate hamming-bird, with ruffled feathers 
and fiery eyes, who seemed by no means inclined to 
let him off without a further infliction of sharp taps 
and admonitory raps from her fairy beak. She looked 
like a little fury in miniature—a winged Xantippe. 
Those pointed attentions apprised him that his com- 
pany was not desired or acceptable, and, much 
amused at the excessive boldness of the dauntless 
little owner of the exquisite nest he had been con- 
templating, Sir C—— moved off, anxious not to dis- 
turb or irritate further this valiant minute mother, 
who had displayed such intrepidity and cool deter- 
mination. As to V. and me, the darling little 
pet did not mind us in the least; she allowed us to 
watch her to our hearts’ content during the unin- 
terrupted progress of all her little household and 
domestic arrangements, and rather appeared to like 
our society than not, and to have the air of saying, 


“Do you think I manage it well, eh ?” 





Here is another— 

Some time afrerwards, at Kingston, at the Date-tree 
Hotel, we made the acquaintance of another of this 
charming tribe, which almost regularly every morning 
used to come and breakfast with us! Thus it was:— 
of course our large windows were opened as far as 
they would go; a beautiful tree, covered with rich 
brilliant blossoms, stood close to the house (near the 
graceful date-tree that gives its name to that pleasant 
hotel); and the lovely little bird used to come and 
suck the honey-dew out of those bright flowers that 
made that tree so splendid, generally, as if socially 
inclined, and disliking a solitary breakfast, at the 
identical hour that we were seated at our breakfast 
table. The fresh breezes would gently blow the 
beautiful branch, blossoms, buds, bird, leaves, and all, 
into the room, but undismayed the brilliant stranger 
would continue at his repast, preventing us from con- 
tinuing ours in consequence of the interest and 
admiration he excited in us; till at last the novelty 
wore off, and we expected to meet our little friend 
every morning at breakfast as a matter of course. 
Still we were never insensible to the charm of his 
elfin society, and it was quite a mortification if the 
wee guest neglected to be punctual to his self-imposed 
appointment. Ornithologically speaking, I believe 
these precious bee-birds, these diminutive fays, these 
diamond dew-drops on wings, these sylphs, these 
visions, these rainbow-atoms, these flying flowers, 
these buds of birds, are as bold as the eagle, and fiery 
as the falcon, in fact, are perfect little diables! just 
what our small fury who assaulted the governor's 
hat showed herself to be. She seemed soft as velvet 
or a puff of down, light as foam, bright as a spark of 
the sun, mild as new milk—a breath of spring or a 
honey drop; but it was, in truth, very valiant velvet, 
very doughty down (quite knock-you-down, indeed), 
milk soured by a dash of thunder, or, rather, milk- 
punch of the strongest, honey of the hottest, foam of 
the fiercest, the most peppery of puffs,—sunshine, of 
the most fiery description, that verily proved a pocket 
coup-de-soleil ; *twas a breath of infant Boreas, and a 
spark of—gunpowder. This fairy Mab is, in fact, the 
very Bellona of birds. 


We conclude with a lively sketch of 
VISITING IN TUNIS. 

People pay visits at Tunis in rather a curious way 
generally. On ordinary occasions you go—not 
exactly down your friend’s chimneys, but something 
very like it; you walk from roof to roof, and make 
a descent where you will down a steep little staircase, 
communicating with a small door in the terrace roof; 
as there is neither knocker nor bell provided, the 
visitée has no chance of saying, “ Not at home,” and 
occasionally this must be tiresome and inconvenient ; 
indeed, one of my Tunis friends told me she found it 
often very unpleasant when engaged in the various 
indispensable avocations connected with a well- 
managed household. As for us, we had a very agree- 
able walk on the roofs,—which are beautiful, paved 
with broad stones, and often decorated with little 
avenues of orange-trees, beds and parterres of flowers, 
and clusters of all kinds of sweet flowering plants, 
the orange-trees affording a delightful shade in the 
heat of the day, and the flower-beds the most odori- 
ferous breathings. After we had thus promenaded 
for some time, we met the daughter of the American 
Consul, who, like ourselves, was taking an agreeable 
little prowl. She invited us to come down the chim- 
ney, or through the trap-door, and see her father and 
mother, which we had much pleasure in doing. The 
American Consul’s lady told me it was so long since 
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she had been in the United States that she had almost 
forgotten her own native place. After spending a 
short time with Doctor Heap’s amiable family, we 
ascended once more to the roof, and again proceeded 
to pay a visit to Mrs. Ferrier. One could not help, 
however, feeling a little Paul Pry-ish, thus continu- 
ally and almost literally dropping in, but we were 
soon quite reconciled to these slight peculiarities of 
Tunisian customs. 


Mr. Barter’s experience in South Africa will 
be read with more than common interest just now 
that the Caffre war, of which he witnessed the 
commencement, is perhaps drawing to a conclusion. 
We in England, who pay the price of this pro- 
tracted conflict, will be curious to learn what is 
the opinion of an accomplished gentleman, who 
witnessed the state of things before prejudice and 
party spirit had arrayed themselves into opposing 
forces, as to the probabilities of a permanent 
peace with the people who defend their country 
so obstinately against the invasion of strangers, 
and on what terms we may hope to proceed with 
them for the future; if as friends, how we may 
conciliate and win them; if as foes, how they | 
may be exterminated, for there is no medium: 
there must be a firm peace between the invaders 
and invaded, or one of them must quit the ter- 
ritory; a perpetual state of warfare is impossible. 
Mr. Barter does not appear to have seen much of 
the country. He lived some time at Maritzberg, | 
the capital of Natal, and he made an excursion to | 
Harrismith, noting, with care, his observations | 
and adventures, which latter are made up | 
of the usual materials of South African travel. | 
Heis thus enabled to presenta very highly-finished | 
picture of the landscape scenery, of the diffi- | 
culties and dangers of travelling through deserts | 
and wilds, where food and water are scarce, and | 
guides not much to be relied upon. As for the | 
war, he considers it can only be put an end to by | 
leaving the colonists to fight it out for them- | 
selves—we in return giving them self govern- | 
ment; a conclusion apparently so obvious that it | 
is surprising our Government at home should not | 
have adopted it, especially as the colonists ask to | 
be permitted to fight their own battle; and cer- | 
tainly'the people of England would be no less | 
pleased to be relieved from the heavy weight of 
taxation imposed upon them for protecting those 
who say that they do not want to be protected. 


According to Mr. Barter, Natal is not likely to 
attract emigrants. Compare with the accounts 
that come to us of Australia and the Gold Fields 
this sketch of the attractions of 

NATAL. 

Along the whole line of the coast, and extending 
inland from ten to fifteen miles, is a belt of land co- 
vered for the most part with thick underwood, occa- 
sionally interspersed with fine timber. The soil is 
chiefly a light sand, becoming redder and stiffer as it 
recedes from the sea. The climate, though less healthy 
than in any other part of Natal, is not positively un- 
healthy, except for horses and cattle ; to these it fre- 
quently proves fatal. The boa hides his lengthened 
coil in the matted woods, while the alligator lurks in 
the sandy beds of the wide shallow rivers. Here, if 
anywhere, are the head-quarters of the insect tribe, so 
much dreaded by the European. Of the tick the 
reader has already heard enough. This is not a pro- 
mising sketch, and yet it is in this district that the 
capitalist who looks for large returns must invest his 
money ; it is here only that the labourer with twenty 
acres of land can hope to earn a livelihood. Here 
those valuable tropical productions which form so 
great an item in the commerce of England may be 
raised with little less than certainty. Cotton, indigo, | 
tobacco, and the castor-oil plant, are indigenous and | 
grow luxuriantly, while experience has shown that | 
coffee may be cultivated with perfect success. Among 
these, cotton claims the first notice, as being the most 
valuable, and the most easily produced. It is a re- 
ceived fact, not only that it can be raised to any ex- 
tent in Natal, but that the climate is as well adapted | 
to its growth as even that of Georgia. The samples | 
which have been sent to Manchester have been pro- | 
nounced to be beautiful in quality, uniform in staple, 
remarkably clean and white, peculiarly suitable for | 
the manufactures of Lancashire, and so superior that 
any quantity which might be exported would find a 
ready market. The plant, which elsewhere is an an- 
nual, is here perennial, and ripens throughout the | 
Year, though the chief harvest is from January to the | 
end of March. Several companies have been already | 
formed for the cultivation of this plant on a large | 
scale ; and if they have not succeeded so well as might 
have been anticipated, it has been rather owing to the 
completeness of their own arrangements than to any 
disappointment in the crop. The difficulty which the 
stower on a small scale has to encounter is the want 
ofa purchaser on the spot, his capital not enabling 
him to ship on his own account. ‘To obviate the in- | 
convenience arising from the precarious supply of 








been suggested ; and as the experiment is about to be | 


tried by a gentleman who has invested a large sum in 
cotton-farming, we shall have an opportunity of test- 
ing its success. Many varieties of indigo grow wild 
in the colony, and there is not the slightest doubt 
that it will prove a valuable article of commerce ; but 
the heavy expense attending the manufacture has 
hitherto been a bar to any extensive speculation in 
this drug. 

He does not anticipate much from missionary 
enterprise in Caffreland, notwithstanding the ap- 
parent superiority of the Caffres to the tribes by 
which they are surrounded. 

THE CAFFRE. 

The mind of the Caffre being, as far as religion is 

concerned, a rasa tabella, it would seem the better 


calculated to receive and retain the great doctrines of | 


Christianity : it is in his natural disposition that the 
insurmountable obstacle lies—in his secret heart, 
which is that of an irreclaimable savage—sullen, 
crafty, selfish, malignant, treacherous. His intellect 
may be cultivated to a certain extent, with consider- 
able success. Like the parrot, he will readily repeat 
his lesson, nay, he will imitate, and naturally assume 


the tone of voice, the air, and manner of his teacher ; | 


he will read his Testament, and sing psalms translated 
into his language by the indefatigable missionaries, 
with the true dolorous nasal twang of the conventi- 
cle ; but in this very aptitude lies the great danger ; 
that which is in reality but the clever acting of an ac- 
complished mimic is too often taken as the evidence of 
a changed heart, and is quoted in support of a sys- 
tem which is not only inefficient but radically wrong. 

Captain Kepret has introduced us to almost a 
new world. The scenes he describes in the Indian 
Archipelago are so strange, so beautiful, so at- 
tractive to the eye and to the imagination, that 
the reader will wonder why so charming a region 
has not yet been visited by European enterprise, 
which has taken possession of so many barren 
rocks and inhospitable islands. Perhaps this 
account of that vast cluster of Paradises, peopled 
only by a partially civilised race, will tempt 


other adventurers to follow the example of Sir | 
James Brooke, and endeavour to find colonies in 


others of the lovely islands that invite the voyager 
by every charm Nature can furnish,—a delicious 
climate, boundless fertility, and ample supply of 
the materials for profitable commerce. 


account of our Labuan settlement, and some 
sketches of Sydney, Norfolk Island, and Van 
Dieman’s Land. 
gentleman, and, save from the familiarity with 


which nautical topics are handled, the reader | 


would not discover the pen of a sailor. A few 
passages will best introduce to our readers this 
valuable contribution to our geographical know- 
ledge. Here is 
A PEEP AT THE ARCHIPELAGO. 
We had been for some days past working up against 
a strong breeze with a proportionate sea. 


able. The sea was deep blue, as was the serene sky 
overhead: instead of looking out to windward for 


squalls with rain, we now gazed pleasantly on a | 
luxuriant jungle which mounted on either side far | 


above our mast-head. Beautiful birds in endless 
variety added life and interest to the scene; nor did 
it decrease as we proceeded. As is usual in narrow 
channels and under high land, we had the winds 


baffling, coming off on either side in strong and | 


sudden puffs, sometimes striking the ship aloft, 
without giving us the usual notice of such a visit by 
so much as a ripple on the surface of the water. The 


| channel, too, was just sufficiently tortuous to prevent 


our seeing any distance before us; so that, as each 
point was rounded, some pleasing variation would 


present itself in the already beautiful scenery, such as | 


Occasionally, 


The 


one can never be tired of looking at. 
canoes came off, as the tide swept us along. 


jungle was too dense for us to make out any habita- 
| tions, but their locality was indicated by the appear- 
ance of that most useful of all trees the cocoa-nut, as 


well as by a break in the otherwise rock-bound coast, 


a patch of white sandy beach, on which there was not 
sufficient ripple to prevent the smallest boat from 
landing. 
from coming alongside in any numbers. 
two fine specimens of the black bird of Paradise, in 
exchange for an old musket. 
goes were composed of fruits, bows and arrows, 


Either fear or laziness prevented the natives 
I obtained 


The rest of their car- 


parrots, shells, spears, and tortoise-shell. The natives 


are well-proportioned, but ugly-looking savages, with 
a profusion of hair frizzed out in an extraordinary 
manner; which I have no doubt they thought very 
handsome, but which only impressed us with the idea 
of a dense harbour for filth an 


1 vermin. 


This is an interesting account of 


THE NATIVES OF THE FEJEE ISLES. 


They had a vast quantity of hair, frizzed out, and 
coloured 


white, black, or red. A man, having his 


labour, the introduction of Coolies from Indii has | hair carefully divided down the middle, would present 





Besides | 
these descriptions, Capt. Keppel gives a minute | 


He writes like an accomplished | 


The sudden | 
change into perfectly smooth water was very enjoy- | 


one side covered with a jet black mixture, while the 
other half would be of a bright red or perhaps white. 
The men, five or six in number, belonging to the same 
| canoe, were generally coloured uniformly. Suppose a 
| canoe with a black crew to have paddled up to one 
| side of the ship; presently, while your attention was 
| occupied elsewhere, they would shift round to the 
| other side; but lo! now the crew was white. It is 
| not easy to believe that black is white ; yet here it 
| was so; one and the same crew were black on the port 
and white on the starboard side. Others with their 
| hair cut short, and covered over with some dirty thick 
gluey substance, would paint a white ring round the 
head just above the eyes and ears, with a line under 
the chin. It was difficult to believe that the head was 
not confined in a close-fitting skull-cap. The sym- 
metry of their shape was in no way hidden by clothes, 
as paint was the only covering they condescended to 
wear. One and all were clamorous for barter :— 
empty bottles, buttons, and bits of iron hoop, were 
| most in demand. Clothes, or the materials for 
making them, were treated with great contempt. 
| Their canoes were carved out of one tree, and 
| generally from thirty to fifty feet in length; they 
| have outriggers, to give them stability, which were 
| very inconvenient for coming alongside. We were 
| puzzled at one time to make out the use of a 
curiously formed piece of wood, about four feet long, 
and in shape very like a whale-boat, but solid: from 
a hole in the centre descended a strong cord of twisted 
rattan, forming a running noose, like a hangman’s 
knot. The mystery was solved shortly after. As I 
was leaning out of the cabin windows, when there 
was just sufficient wind to give the ship steerage- 
way, I observed a shark swimming leisurely along 
some twenty fathoms below the surface. The natives 
from their canoes observed the monster about the 
same time. In a few minutes several of these oddly 
shaped buoys were dropped into the water. Some ot 
our people fancy they saw them sprinkle a powder in 
a sort of magic circle round the buoys; I did not 
observe them use any bait: what charm they used, if 
any, we did not ascertain; but certain it is that the 
shark shortly after rose, and was fool enough to shove 
his head into the fatal noose, when he was as com- 
pletely hanged in his own element as ever rogue was 
from the gallows tree. The buoyancy of the float 
prevented his diving with it. Having flourished his 
tail about for twenty minutes, he was drawn up by 
his head on a level with the water, and there be- 
laboured with the heavy end of their paddles until 
he seemed satisfied that further resistance was use- 
less ; they then tumbled him bodily into the canoe, 
and hurried on shore amidst the yelling of the whole 
flotilla, where no doubt he underwent the further 
| process of dissection. 

The practice of Suttee prevails in some of the 
islands, but differing somewhat in the form of 
sacrifice. Here is 

A SCENE AT LOMBOK. 

Women brought out the wife of the’ gusti with her 
arms crossed. She was clothed with a piece of white 
linen only. Her hair was crowned with flowers of 
the Chrysanthemum Indicum. She was quiet, and 
betrayed neither fear nor regret. She placed herself 
standing before the body of her husband, raised her 
arms on high, and made a prayer in silence. Women 
approached her, and presented to her small bouquets 
of kembang spatu and other flowers. She took them 
one by one, and placed them between the fingers of 
her hands, raised above her head. On this the women 
| took them away and dried them. On receiving and 
giving back each bouquet the wife of the gusti turned 
a little to the right, so that when she had received 
the whole she had turned quite round. She prayed 
anew in silence, went to the corpse of her husband, 
kissed it on the head, the breast, below the navel, the 
knees, the feet, and returned to her place. They took off 
her rings. She crossed her arms on her breast. Two 
women took her by the arms. Her brother (this time 
a brother by adoption) placed himself before her, and 
asked her with a soft voice if she was determined to 
die; and when she gave a sign of assent with her 
head, he asked her forgiveness for being obliged to 
kill her. At once he seized his kris and stabbed her 
on the left side of the breast, but not deeply, so that 
she remained standing. He then threw his kris 
down and ran off. A man of consideration approached 
her, and buried his kris to the hilt in the breast of the 
unfortunate woman, who sunk down at once, without 
uttering a cry. The women placed her on a mat, 
and sought by rolling and pressure to cause the blood 
to flow as quickly as possible. The victim being not 
yet dead, she was stabbed again with the kris between 
the shoulders. They then laid her on the second 
platform, near her husband. The same ceremonies 
that had taken place for him now began for the wife. 
When all was ended, both bodies were covered with 
resin and cosmetic stuffs, enveloped in white linen, 
and placed in the small side-house on the platfor 
There they remain until the time is come when the 
are burned together. 








These are some 


MARRIAGE CUSTOMS IN AUSTRALIA. 
One of the greatest privileges of old men, and one 
of which they always avail themselves, is that of be- 
trothing to themselves girls when very young, and mar- 
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rying them when they arrive at mature age. Aman of | he been of a morbid temperament, or belonged | mould. It was a literally-ideal, a sternly-soft, a 


fifty vears of age becomes betrothed to a girl of seven 
or eight, and marries her when she is about eleven. 
The consequences are much the same as might be 
expected in any society; the young lady is besieged 
by less fortunate and more suitable admirers. On 
the other hand, the old gentleman has his eyes wide 
open, and jealousy keeps him constantly on the 
watch. Hence it not uncommonly happens that the 
youthful couple are surprised by the barbed point of 
an ugly spear passing violently through some fleshy 
part of their sable frames. The wounds, however 
disagreeable, heal more rapidly than those inflicted by 
Cupid's darts : 


| about real or imaginary wrongs, he either strug- 
| gled on silently against, or if he did at all re- 


young people will be young people to | 


the end of the chapter ;—they flirt on; the old man | 


in his fits of jealousy maims and sometimes kills, but 
is at length destroyed himself by the cares and 
anxieties of watching his juvenile spouse. DBeauties 
are frequently carried off by force, often change lords 
and masters, and give rise to many quarrels—in short, 
are much the same as in more civilised states. 

And thus is depicted 

A NATIVE KANGAROO HUNT. 

It is very interesting to see a native kangarooing. 
All his energies, instinct, and cunning, are brought 
into play. When he comes to a place likely to con- 
tain game, he becomes watchful and excited, his eyes 
roll about, his ears appear to stand out, his body 
erect, and as steady as a statue. After a while he 
moves, his step noiseless and cautious. 


a movement of either body or limb is discernible. 
The uninitiated observer at a short distance looks in 
vain for the cause of this attitude; after straining his 
eyes for some time he at length perceives the head of 
a kangaroo peeping over the long grass, in the direc- 
tion of the native. The two animals watch each 
ether for a variable period, until the kangaroo, which 
has persuaded itself that the motionless object before 
it is likewise lifeless, has gone down again on all 
fours, to dig a root or play with its young. The 
dark object then moves with measured pace towards 
his victim, which soon takes another peep to see if all 
is right. The native again assumes his fixed atti- 
tude ; in this way he keeps advancing with most ex- 
traordinary care and patience, sometimes for nearly 
an hour, until within range of his game; then the 
fatal spear is placed in the throw-stick, by a sort of 
magic, for no apparent motion accompanies the ope- 
ration ; the weapon is poised, and sent with unerring 
aim and fatal effect. The native or natives now, with 
hideous yells, pursue the wounded animal, which of 
course does all in its power to escape, but is soon 
obliged by pain or loss of blood to cease running; it 
then takes up a position with its back to a tree or 


rock, determined to defend itself or its progeny; but | Greek, but was deep in those 


a few well-directed spears from a short distance soon 
decide the contest. Poor kangaroo dies, is carried 
away in triumph, and is soon deyoured. 
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Edgar Huntley. By Cuarces Brockpen Brown. 

New York. 1852. 
The Scarlet Letter. By NatHaxte. Hawtnorye. 

New York. 1852. 
Anovt six weeks ago we received a box of books 
from America, the present of a much-esteemed 
friend there, whose face we have never seen in 
the flesh, but with whom we have again and 
again enjoyed friendly correspondence through 
the post-office—the Rev. A. A. Lipscomb, of Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, U.S. On opening it we lifted 
up our eyes and hands in wonder and half-incre- 
dulity. We had expected some score of books 
little known on this side of the Atlantic, and there 
were well nigh a hundred volumes, of all sorts 
and sizes, including poetry, oratory, history, 
philosophy, science, art, divinity, &c. the master- 
pieces of Emerson, Longfellow, Webster, Todd, 
Hawthorne, Barnes, Randolph, &c. &e., besides a 
number all unknown to us, even by name; but 
not five trashy productions among them all, and 
forming, as a whole, an admirable compendium of 
our modern American Literature. Our first 
thought, of course, was that of gratitude to our 
Transatlantic friend for his munificent gift; one 
of our next was, to begin a short series of papers 
upon some of the better authors, both living and 
dead, both known, half-known, and unknown, of 
the United States. 

We have for our first paper selected the above 


When he | 


sees a kangaroo he becomes rivetted to the spot; not | Manner of communication, the accidents of his 


| belong even such men as Milton, Byron, and 


| insight and prowess ; 





| 

| He 
deep ; he leaves that to more vulgar conjurers ; 
| he deals not with the devil nor with his angels; 
| he secks not to revivify either the dead ashes of 





two authors, principally because the one is dead | 


and the other living, and because both are great 
original novelists, and both intensely unlike 
each other. We do not intend, however, formally 
to compare or to contrast them. Our notions as 


to their comparative merits, purposes, &c. will | history, and strange as dreamiest fiction. And 
come out without any formal statement as we | for so doing he was peculiarly favoured, both by 


proceed. 


Cuartes Brocxpen Brown was an amiable | country then was. 


hard-working Yankee lawyer and littérateur. Had 


| 





to the Byronic school, he had much of which to | 
complain, and which he could have woven into | 
semi-sentimental, semi-Satanic rhymes. But he | 
was for this by far too manly and too brave. 
Instead of weakly moaning in his own person 


produce them, it was in ideal forms, in which 
their misery and darkness were transfigured, and, 
by losing all their selfishness, lost half their 
gloom. 

Brown was one of those writers who, intensely 
original in the essence, are imitators in the shape, 
form, and language of their genius. ‘To this class 


Wilson; they were all essentially men of native 
but all of them, and 
especially Milton, liked to go up through the 
wilderness leaning on their beloved authors and 
books. Some few again, such as Shakspeare, 
Wordsworth, and Richter, have a style and manner 
of writing springing as naturally from their 
genius as the wing from the side of an angel, or 
the light from the forehead of the sun. Brown’s 
view of things was in many points his own; it 
was certainly in many things very different from 
Godwin’s, whom he called his master; but his 


story, the clear, calm, measured style, contrasting 
so strikingly with the impetuous passion ex- 
pressed and the strange events recorded by it—- 
the autobiographical form of all his stories, and 
the assumption of a remote and ideal altitude 
on the part of the author, who seems to live 
collaterally or aside to his story, his characters, 
and himself—bore all a striking resemblance, and 
seemed sometimes even elaborately modelled on 
the manner of the author of Caleb Williams and 
St. Leon. 

Brown’s subject may be described in a sentence. 
It was the mysterious constitution of Man, not in 
his relation to his God or to Futurity—a subject 
which in a great measure Brown ignored —but in 
his relation to the universe around him. Of 
ghosts he says nothing, and little of God; he 
walks constantly, and by preference, along that 
strange border-land between spirit and matter 
which includes the dreaming world, sleep-walk- 
ing, ventriloquism, and the rude clairvoyance of 
his age. He seems to have known little Latin or 


Aery tongues which syllable men’s names 
On sands, and shores, and desert wildernesses. 


despises to summon a spirit from the vasty 


the superstitions of the past, nor to blow on the 
half-cold embers of those of the present ; he has 
and he must express solemn awes of his own— 
vague yet true terrors, which affect man more in 
proportion as he is intelligent and like himself. 
His mottoes are— 

I wonder at myself, and in myself am lost. 
and— 

I am fearfully and wonderfally made. 
He is not even tempted to approach and gaze at 
the secrets of human decomposition and decay ; 
skulls, bones, graveyards, are to him a nuisance 
and a horror; it is the fear that haunts the 
chambers of the /iving brain, that lurks amid the 
jungle of the nerves, that walks through the 
churchyard of a ruined heart, that at once 
guides and tortures the somnambulist on his 
craggy way, and that speaks in those sounds 
which are heard only in the sensorium of the 
soul—it is this that fascinates his mind, and 
enables him, through his reverence for it, to 
wield such a peculiar fascination over the minds 
of others. 

Truly there are depths in the human mind, 
and in its connection with the body, compared 
to which oceans and stars are shallow ; and the 
genius that would explore these—that would 
cope with these daylight-ghosts, these demons of 
the market-place, must be a strong and a daring 
one ; and such a genius was Brown’s. Refusing, 
with true Transatlantic pride, to borrow the 
terrors of the Old World, and having no great 
sympathy with the witches and other extinct 
superstitions of New England, he set himself to 
create from out of his own mind a new and mar- 
vellous mythology—at once true as strictest 





his own genius and by the state in which his 


His mind was cast’ almost in a Dantesque i 


quietly-enthusiastic, a serenely-tormented mind. 
The poetry that was in him lay not in the flowers 
but in the roots of his tales. His genius has a 
dull plumage; but her talons are terribly hooked 
and strong. Whatever fierceness and fury were 
in him have become mild in their utterance,— 
have died away, as it were, into a murmur more 
musical than stern. His enthusiasm, too, is sin- 
gularly unassuming and profound. He is the 
silent lover, breathing not the name of her whom 
his heart worships. He does not praise Nature 
warmly, nor describe her often; he merely turns 
pale and trembles in her presence. A certain 
mild serenity is his general mood. It is like the 
low voice of the deeply-afflicted and heart-broken. 
A Maelstrom may be boiling below; but the 
upper surface is calm and equable in flow, and 
is kissed by pale moonbeams. 

In manner and style he is often bald as the 
brow of an ancient Cesar. A certain loose 
terseness distinguishes at other times his manner 
of writing. The form is often declamatory; but 
the language is ever simple. The power is not 
in individual sentences or felicitous figures; it is 
in the unique originality and searching intellect of 
the whole. Like a dumb man who grasps you 
at once with his hand and his eye, to rescue you 
from a conflagration, does Brown take hold of 
your attention and hurry you away with him, 
whither you know not, and tremble to inquire. 

The state of his native country at that time 
greatly aided him in the production of his effects. 
It was, as to both its scenery and manners, in a 
transition state — neither in nor out of “the 
bush.” The twilight of the primeval forests had 
been relieved, but had not deepened into dawn. 
America stood then a giant, on the edge of ever- 
lasting woods, with one foot advanced into the 
light of civilisation, and the other proudly with- 
drawn into the soundless wilderness, his brow 
gemmed with acorns, and his eye looking half- 
wistfully and half-timorously toward the clear 
country before. The visions of horror which 
once haunted the forest had departed, or were 
glimmering away back into the depth of the 
desert; but the disenchanting light of science 
had not yet fully arrived: it was a period when 
it was neither light nor dark. The axe of the 
woodman, and not the shriek of the railway train, 
was heard ringing behind every village. By a 
few steps it was possible to pass from busy and 
rising towns into solitudes where the cataract 
roared, the panther crouched, and the Indian 
stalked like a grim shadow. Flaming eyes 
lighted up the darkness of endless silent woods; 
unshorn Nature and savage Man seemed reluc- 
tantly retiring before the tide of culture, 
fighting every step, and shooting Parthian 
arrows as they fled at the invaders. How 
fine yet awful it was to wander then alone 
through the millennial forests, to find oneself en- 
veloped in their night-like day, to see the stars 
coming outamid the trees, like glorious fruitage, 
or to pant and quake under that panic terror 
which dwells like a spirit among such solitudes! 
Man, too, in that age of America, assumed a 
singular aspect. He was a curious hybrid 
between the civilised man and the savage, between 
the Puritan of the seventeenth century and the 
sceptic of the eighteenth. The peculiarities of 
the American character were continually fed, 
too, by the stream of originals pouring in 
from all parts of Europe. A recent revolution, 
besides, had shaken into the most picturesque 
confusion all the elements of society. On this 
unformed, crude, and heaving soil, Brown stood 
up as a powerful limner; and although to “ paint 
Chaos” be proverbially a difficult achievement, 
yet he has done great things, even while nobly 
failing at the task. 

One thing he always secures, he has your 
undivided interest. Bare and strange as his 
materials sometimes are, he builds with them a 
structure which for the time shuts you in from all 
the earth besides ; that dreary world of his, with 
sleep-walkers gliding through it, and voices mystic 
yet real resounding in it, and lonely rocks and 
caverns bounding it in, becomes for a season the 
Universe. Never had writer more the power of 
insulating his reader. His dream becomes the 
reality, and the realities of life disappear like 
dreams. 

A friend of ours truly says that “ Brown has a 
sweeter spirit of humanity than his master 
Godwin, and a subtler if less poweiful intellect. 
Godwin was in some degree a soured and disap- 
pointed man ; he had risen too rapidly and come 
down as fast. He had been originally what they 
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call in Scotland a “ stickit minister ”—(he occu- 
pied, it may not be known to our readers, his 
father’s pulpit, where he read to his people 
occasionally his own and more frequently his 
father’s MS. sermons ; these latter were known 
by the dinginess of their colour and the ortho- 
doxy of their sentiments, and were incomparably 
more popular than the lucubrations of the future 
author of Political Justice ; and when their stock 
was exhausted the congregation departed, and 

r Godwin was compelled to resign !)—from 
this he became, for a short season, the lion of his 
time, and then subsided into unmerited odium 
and obscurity. This stung him to some extent ; 
although the sobriety of his temperament kept 
his diseased feelings down. Yet the iron had 
entered into his soul. It was otherwise with 
Brockden Brown. He had never known success, 
and could not know the morbid feelings which 
its subsidence generally produces. He walked 
all his life under a quiet gloomy sky, a sky 
neither rent by storms nor deceived by exuberant 
sunshine. 

In both we must mark one important deficiency. 
Neither was, we fear, a believer in the peculiar 
mission and claims of Christ or Christianity. 
But there was here, too, an important difference. 
Godwin had quarrelled with Christianity, Brown 
had simply bid it a quiet farewell. Godwin now 
and then, although very seldom, spurts out his 
hatred to it; Brown avoids all allusion to the 
theme, and it is only inferentially that we can 
gather what his sentiments were. Godwin is 
reported to have “made a good end as a Metho- 
dist,” a circumstance reminding you of Sidney 
Smith’s famous “Oiling of Place,” the tailor ; 
whereas Brown’s deathbed seems to have been 
more consistent with the mild though miserable 
negation of his life. 

Brown was a “lonely man, his life a long 
soliloquy.” On the whole he kept his doubts and 
darkness to himself, and went away, a solitary 
spirit, into the wilderness, tracked only by his 
own shadow. There he met with congenial com- 
panions—with cougars glaring from the thickets, 
with grim solitaries sitting on inaccessible rocks, 
with wild Indians reposing in caves, with cata- 
racts, pine-trees, and lonely rivers plaining out 
the vague tumults of their everlasting and unut- 
terable woe. 

Edgar Huntley, Wieland, and Arthur Mervyn 
are by far his most striking fictions. Edgar 
Huntley is the most descriptive as well as most 
eventful of his tales. Nothing can surpass in icy 
and curdling power the pictures of Clitheroe in 
the desert and of Edgar in the cave, or the 
adventure with the panther. This is the only 
tale of Brown’s which you can call bustling ; but 
the bustle is that of a crowded house on fire. 
Wieland is a barer tale, but discovers more of 
that weird power, that panic charm, the depth 
and silence of that spell, which we have made the 
differentia of Brown’s genius. Arthur Mervyn is 
chiefly remarkable for its picture of the plague in 
Philadelphia, a picture drawn with a literal and 
ghastly minuteness, over which, however, there 
hovers a fine humane and pitying spirit, redeeming 
it from the rank of anatomical sketches, or of 
such descriptions as Byron’s Shipwreck. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne is Washington Irving, 
with a subtler insight, and wrapt in a deeper 
dream. He is a man given, like Irving, to per- 
petual reverie—a permanent tenant of Sleepy 
Hollow. He sees all things through the half-shut 
eye, In company, we are told, he is the very 
genius of silence; silent as was the Scarlet Letter 
on his own heroine’s breast. His Twice-told Tales, 
his Scarlet Letter, his House with the Seven Gables, 
his Blithedale Romance, are all dreams—beautiful, 
eloquent, profound dreams. Brown painted the 
Somnambulist ; Hawthorne is the somnambulist 
himself. His genius is not composed of sunlight: 
but may be compared to the moon of the tropics 
—~a softer and dreamier day—and in this light he 
walks and talks, now of the present, but still more 
congenially of the past. 

In the Scarlet Letter he has reproduced the 
puritanic age of America, in its lights and shades, 
in the heroic purpose which was the staple of its 

ter, and in the errors and bigotries which 
too often shot their lines of darkness across it. It 
1s a powerful, but far from a pleasing story. It is 
like one of those terribly interesting and even 
glorious visions which sometimes visit your 
couch, and yet from which you are glad to awake 
and “ery not to dream again.” Inthe story there 
are two Scarlet Letters. It is a mercy that in 


Of his House with the Seven Gables (less in- 


teresting and powerful, but more natural and 
agreeable than the former), or of his Blithedale 
Romance, we need not further speak. His Twice- 
told Tales are, on the whole, his most delightful 
productions. They form a second Sketch-book: ; 
informed, however, with greater thought, and 
displaying wider and warmer sympathies. We 
linger as we remember many of those little 
stories, such as “ David Swan,” “The Village 
Pump,” “The Great Carbuncle,” and a number 
besides. They display in fine miniature those 
qualities of dreamy wakefulness of vision, pensive 
and brooding thought, gentle humanity, and quiet 
easy truth and vividness of description, which 
characterise the larger works of the author. 

{He bears a considerable resemblance to Long- 
fellow in his spirit; but with less lyrical fire he 
has far more constructive and dramatic power ; 
and with less classical polish and exquisite occa- 
sional felicities, displays, we think, a deeper and 
richer vein of thought. \ 

We have said that Hawthorne sees all things 
through the haze of a dream. It is on this ac- 
count that we are willing to pardon his recent 
advocacy of slavery in his Life of General Pearce. 
He has had a midsummer-night’s dream of 
slavery, in which its abominations seem softened, 
its rude angles smoothed, and its poor Bottoms 
and Snugs translated, not into asses, but into 
happy and contented men, Isaac Taylor some- 
where remarks, that we often think men more 
miserable than they are, because we do not realise 
those illusions which they cherish, and which sup- 
port them under affliction and neglect. So it is 
difficult perhaps for us, living on the soil of 
British freedom, to realise those Duessa charms 
which to the American eye seem to veil the 
monster form of slavery. But the eye of a seer, 
such as Hawthorne’s is, should have pierced 
through them. How, indeed, any man of genius 
—a word implying always heart as well as in- 
sight—can tolerate or defend such a system as is 
described in Uncle Tom’s Cabin, is to us utterly 
inconceivable; in fact, as great a mystery as is 
implied in the continued existence, under the 
light of the nineteenth century, under the ban of 
Europe, and under the curse of Eternal Provi- 
dence, of American slavery itself. - 

APOLLODORUTS. 








Ruth: a Novel. By the Author of “ Mary 
Barton.” In3 vols. London: Chapman and 
Hall. 

Agnes Sorel: an Historical Romance. By G. 
P. R. James, Esq., In 3 vols. London: 
Newby. 

Passion and Pedantry: a Novel. In 3 vols. 


London : Newby. 

Mr. GASKELL has quitted the unwholesome 
atmosphere of Manchester, and life among the 
spindles, which she had made familiar to the 
novel-reading public in Mary Barton, for the 
purer air, and, according to the poets, more 
natural and therefore happier existence of a 
country town. Is the picture brighter,more and 
joyous? Do we find here the heart of man 
sympathising with the beauty and perfection of 
the works of God by which it is encompassed, 
and showing itself more virtuous, more amiable, 
more charitable, more pure, more exalted ? Is 
the tone of the authoress even like that of 

One who long in populous cities pent, 
Where vapours foul and sewers annoy the air, 
Forth issuing on a summer morn to breathe 
Among the pleasant villages and fields. 


Alas! no. Comparing Ruth with Mary Barton, 
the faithful sketch of country-town life with the 
truthful picture of life in a great metropolis of 
manufacture, the philosopher and the sentimen- 
talist must confess that, in despite of the diffe- 
rence of external circumstances, the people of the 
town and of the country are very much the same, 
and that, if they differ, it is mainly in the direction 
rather than in the sum of their vices, their follies, 
or their virtues. It must be confessed that small 
societies have their faults and follies at least 
in equal number with greater gatherings of 
humanity : that there is no truth in the popular 
belief that the populations congregated in our 
manufacturing regions are substantially inferior 
in morals or disposition to those scattered over 
the rural districts, or that the former more than 
the latter require the interposition of the philan- 
thropist for their rescue from vice and misery. 
Satan is quite as active amid the fields and 
woods, as in the crowded streets. Wherever man 








is, there is humanity with all its good and evil. 


The remembrance of Mary Barton and the 
reading of Ruth have forcibly impressed upon us 
this great and important truth ; for here we have 
them brought into forcible contrast by the pen of 
the same truthful artist, equally acquainted with 
both, and equally skilled in the portraiture of 
both. This is the first moral to be drawn from 
Ruth; but it is an accidental one,—it was no part 
of the authoress’s design, it is simply a sugges- 
tion that will occur to the reader of both. 

The moral contemplated in Ruth is the possi- 
bility of living down an ill reputation—fairly 
crushing calumny by patient endurance and 
steady perseverance in well-doing. It is a sort 
of maxim, universally accepted, and perhaps 
generally true, that there is one fault in woman 
which is never forgotten or forgiven by woman, 
and for which the cruel world accepts no atone- 
ment. Mrs. Gaskell has sought in Ruth toshow that 
this is not an universal truth; that even women 
will sometimes forget and forgive after a long, 
long penance. Nor is this the only moral of Ruth. 
It inculecates another lesson of more practical 
importance, because of universal application,— 
the wisdom, as well as virtue, of perfect truthful- 
ness. The troubles of the story are produced by 
a falsehood told by a good man with a perfectly 
honest intent—a white lie, in short, such as is 
told by most persons continually, and by all 
occasionally, without any thought of harm. 
Ruth shows how even these small departures 
from strict truth are not merely wrong but 
impolitic; and that in the long-run truth, even 
to the letter, is most prudent, as well as most 
virtuous. 

Ruth Hilton’s father was a farmer, who ruined 
himself by idleness; her mother, the daughter of 
a curate, a lady, but poor. Both parents dying 
while she was yet young, she was consigned to 
a vulgar guardian, who put her as an apprentice 
to a milliner in a country town. In this dan- 
gerous position, without a friend or adviser, she 
yields to the seductions of Mr. Bellingham, under 
a promise of marriage, which, through the inter- 
position of the gentleman’s family, is not fulfilled. 
Unhappy Ruth contemplates suicide, but is saved 
by an amiable dissenting minister named Benson, 
who with his sister take her under their protec- 
tion, and, to save themselves as well as the object 
of their charity from the sneers of the world, i. e. 
of their own world, introduce her as a widow, 
under a false name. She leads an exemplary 
life in the country town, and chance brings to it 
her seducer as a candidate, who feels the revival 
of his former regard, and ultimately offers 
her marriage. Ruth has now learned his 
selfishness, and rejects the offer,—a highly 
improbable incident by the way. Just at this 
time her secret gets noised abroad, and she is 
forthwith subjected to all the petty persecutions 
of the scandal-mongering society of a country 
town; but she endures them meekly, and puts 
them down by resolute persistency in well-doing. 
As a crowning act of virtue, a terrible fever having 
broken out in the town, Ruth goes among the 
sick when all the others fly. By another some- 
what improbable chance, her seducer comes again 
to the borough on election business, and takes the 
infection; Ruth heroically nurses him through the 
fever ; he is all penitence; and the reader is look- 
ing for a happy ending of so protracted a trial, 
when Mrs. Gaskell visits him with an unexpected 
disappointment. Ruth catches the fever in her 
turn, and dies. 

But it is not so much for its story as for the 
admirable portraiture of character and the very 
fine descriptive passages that abound in it that 
Ruth is to be enjoyed. Mrs. Gaskell has da- 
guerreotyped the Dissenting Minister's family and 
friends. Nothing could be more perfectly true. 
Then there is Mr. Bradshaw, the great man of 
the chapel, who leads the congregation and rules 
the minister—why there are Bradshaws in every 
country town in England ; the likeness will be 
recognised everywhere. Sowith Sally, the servant- 
maid, who had never but two offers, one of them 
from a madman— Dickens himself has never 
drawn anything more true and humorous. 

Some over-fastidious persons may, perhaps, find 
fault with the foundation of the story, and object 
to the very possibility of virtue once lost, even 
though stolen away by false pretences, being ever 
regained ; but with those who can so harshly 
view human failings, it is impossible to argue ; 
they can only be asked if they are content to have 
their own failings meted by their own measure. 
If so they be, let them abide the test. It may be 
objected with more justice, that Mrs. Gaskell has 








indulged somewhat too freely in that mawkish 
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sentimentality, lately the fashion, but now a little 
going out of favour, which represents poverty as 
synonimous with virtue and well-deserving, and 
wealth as the concomitant of heartlessness and 
oppression. This is no more true than the opposite 
picture. Good and ill are pretty evenly distributed 
in the human character, and, so far as circum- 
stances modify it, the conclusion is not in 
favour of the views to which we refer. The 
writers of such did some service in their day, 
by directing attention to evils that really ex- 
isted ; but their work is done, and clever writers, 
such as Mrs. Gaskell, should sympathise with 
and embody the present and not the past. As 
a specimen we take, not from her pathos, in 
which she has proved her capacity before, but 
from her humour, which is a faculty newly deve- 
loped. Dickens might have boasted of this capital 
sketch of 


SALLY’S OFFERS. 


Well, you see, I don’t know as I should call 
them sweethearts ; for excepting John Rawson, who 
was shut up in a mad-house the next week, I never 
had what you may call a downright offer of mar- 
riage but once. But I had once; and so I may say 
I had a sweetheart. I was beginning to be afeared 
though, for one likes to be axed ; that’s but civility ; 
and I remember after I had turned forty, and afore 
Jeremiah Dixon had spoken, I began to think John 
Rawson had perhaps not been so very mad, and that 
I had done ill to lightly his offer, as a madman’s, if 
it was to be the only one I was ever to have; I 
don’t mean as I'd have had him, but I thought if it 
was to come o’er again, I'd speak respectful of him to 
folk, and say it were only his way to go about on 
all-fours, but that he was a sensible man in most 
things. However, ’'d had my laugh, and so had 
others, at my crazy lover, and it was late now to 
set him up as a Solomon. However, I thought it 
would be no bad thing to be tried again; but [ little 
thought the trial would come when it did You see, 
Saturday night is a leisure night in counting-houses 
and such-like places, while it’s the busiest of all for 
servants. Well! it was a Saturday night, and I had 
my baize apron on, and the tails of my bed-gown 
pinned together behind, down on my knees, pipe- 
claying the kitchen, when a knock comes to the 
back door. “‘Comein!” says I; but it knocked again, 
as if it were too stately to open the door for itself; 
so I got up, rather cross, and opened the door; and 
there stood Jerry Dixon, Mr. Holt’s head clerk; 
only he was not head clerk then. So I stood, stop- 
ping up the door, fancying he wanted to speak to 
master; but he kind of pushed past me, and telling 
me summut about the weather (as if I could not see 
it for myself), he took a chair and sat down by the 
oven. “ Cooland easy!” thought I; meaning hisself, 
not his place, which I knew must be pretty hot. 
Well! it seemed no use standing waiting for my 
gentleman to go; not that he had much to say 
either ; but he kept twirling his hat round and round, 
and smoothing the nap on’t with the back of his 
hand. So at last I squatted down to my work, and 
thinks I, I shall be on my knees all ready if he 
puts up a prayer, for I knew he was a Methodee 
by bringing-up, and had only lately turned to 
master’s way of thinking; and them Methodees 
are terrible hands at unexpected prayers when 
one least looks for ‘em. I can’t say I like their 
way of taking one by surprise, as it were; but 
then I’m a parish-clerk’s daughter, and could never 
demean myself to dissenting fashions, always save 
and except Master Thurstan’s, bless him. However, 
I'd been caught onve or twice unawares, so this time 
I thought I'd be up to it, and I moved a dry duster 
wherever I went, to kneel upon in case he began when 
I were in a wet place. By-and-by I thought, if the 
man would pray it would be a blessing, for it would 
prevent his sending his eyes after me wherever I 
went ; for when they takes to praying they shuts 
their eyes, and quivers th’ lids in a queer kind o’way 
—them Dissenters does. I can speak pretty plain to 
you, for you're bred in the Church like mysel’, and 
must find it as out o’ the way as I do to be among 
dissenting folk. (iod forbid I should speak disre- 
spectful of Master Thurstan and Miss Faith, though ; 
I never think on them as Church or Dissenters, but 
just as Christians. But to come back to Jerry. First, 
I tried always to be cleaning at his back ; but when 
he wheeled round, so as always to face me, I thought 
I'd try a different game. So, says I, ‘‘ Master Dixon, 
I ax your pardon, but I must pipeclay under your 
chair. Will you please to move ?” Well, he moved ; 
and by-and-by I was at him again with the same 


words ; and after that, again and again, till he | 


were always moving about wi’ his chair behind him, 
like a snail as carries its house on its back. And the 
great gaupus never seed that I were pipeclaying the 
same places twice over. At last | got desperate cross, 
he were so in my way ; so I made two big crosses on 
the tails of his brown coat ; for you see, wherever he 
went, up or down, he drew out the tails of his coat 
from under him, and stuck them through the bars of 
the chair ; and flesh and blood could not resist pipe- 
claying them for him; and a pretty brushing he'd 
have, I reckon, to get it off again. Well! at length 





he clears his throat uncommon loud ; 80 I spreads my 
duster, and shuts my eyes all ready ; but when nought 
comed of it, I opened my eyes a little bit to see what 
he were about. My word! if there he wasn’t down 
on his knees right facing me, staring as hard as he 
could. Well ! I thought it would be hard work to stand 
that, if he made a long ado; so I shut my eyes 
again, and tried to think serious, as became what I 
fancied were coming ; but forgive me! but I thought 
why couldn’t the fellow go in and pray wi’ Master 
Thurstan, as had always a calm spirit ready for 
rayer, instead o’ me, who had my dresser to scour, 
et alone an apron to iron. At last he says, says he, 
“ Sally ! will you oblige me with your hand?” So 
I thought it were, maybe, Methodee fashion to pray 
hand in hand: and I'll not deny but I wished I'd 
washed it better after black-leading the kitchen fire. 
I thought I'd better tell him it were not so clean as I 
could wish, so says I, ‘ Master Dixon, you shall have 
it, and welcome, if I may just go and wash ’em first.” 
But says he, “* My dear Sally, dirty or clean, it’s all 
the same to me, seeing I'm only speaking in a 
figuring way. What I’m asking on my bended knees 
is, that you'd please to be so kind as to be my wedded 
wife ; week after next will suit me, if it’s agreeable 
to you!” My word! I were up on my feet in an in- 
stant! It were odd now, weren't it ? I never thought 
of taking the fellow, and getting married ; for all, ' 
not deny, I had been thinking it would be agreeable 
to be axed. But all at once, I couldn't abide the chap. 
“ Sir,” says I, trying to look shame-faced as became 
the occasion, but for all that feeling a twittering 
round my mouth that I were afeard might end in a 
laugh—* Master Dixon, I’m obleeged to you for the 
compliment, and thank ye all the same, but I think I 
prefer a single life.” He looked mighty taken aback ; 
but in a minute he cleared up, and was as sweet as 
ever. He still kept on his knees, and J wished he’d 
take himself up; but, I reckon, he thought it would 
give force to his words ; says he, “ Think again, my 
dear Sally. I've a four-roomed house, and furniture 
conformable ; and eighty pound a-year. You may 
never have such a chance again.” There were truth 
enough in that, but it was not pretty in the man to 
say it; and it put me upabit. “As for that, neither 
you nor I can tell, Master Dixon. You're not the 
first chap as I’ve had down on on his knees afore me, 
axing me to marry him (you see I were thinking of 
John Rawson, only I thought there were no need to 
say he were on all-fours—it were truth he were on his 
knees, you know), and maybe you'll not be the last. 
Anyhow, I’ve no wish to change my condition just 
now.” ‘T’ll wait till Christmas,” says he. I’ve a 
pig as will be ready for killing then, so 1 must get 
married before that.” Well now ! would you believe 
it? the pig were a temptation. I'd a receipt for 
curing hams, as Miss Faith would never let me try, 
saying the old way were good enough. However, I 
resisted. Says I, very stern, because I felt I'd been 
wavering, “‘ Master Dixon, once for all, pig or no 
pig, I'll not marry you; and if you'll take my ad- 
vice, you'll get upoff your knees. The flags is but damp 
yet, and it would be an awkward thing to have rheu- 
matiz just before winter.” With that he got up, stiff 
enough. He looked assulky a chap as ever I clapped 
eyes on. And as he were so black and cross I thought 
I'd done well (whatever came of the pig) to say 
“ No” tohim. “ You may live to repent this,” says 
he, very red ; “ but I'll not be too hard upon ye, I'll 
give you another chance. I'll let you have the night 
to think about it, and I'll just call in to hear your 
second thoughts, after chapel to-morrow.” Well 
now ! did you ever hear the like? But that is the 
way with all of them men, thinking so much of their- 
selves, and that it’s but ask and have. They’ve never 
had me, though ; and I shall be sixty-one next Mar- 
tinmas, so there’s not much time left for them to try 
me, I reckon. Well! when Jeremiah said that, he 
put me up more than ever, and I says, “ My first 
thoughts, second thoughts, and third thoughts is all 
one and the same: you've but tempted me once, and 
that was when you spoke of your pig. But of your- 
sel’ you're nothing to boast on, and so Ill bid you 
good night, and I'll keep my manners, or else, if I 
told the truth, I should say it had been a great loss of 
time listening to you. But I'll be civil—so good 
night.” 





Who is G. P. R. James, the author of Agnes 
| Sorel? We had supposed him to be the James of 
| Richelieu reputation. But upon the title-page he 
is described as author of “The Fall,” “The Wood- 
| man,” “ Revenge,” &c., not one of which do we 
| remember as being among the works of the verita- 
| ble and redoubtable James! Is the name, then, 
| a forgery, or is there really another James? If 
the latter, neither he nor his publisher should 
| have placed the initials merely of his Christian 
| names, but should have set them out at length, 
| that the world might know that it was not the | 
| true James, but one who had the likeness of a | 
| name, although unlike in other respects. To put 
| the initials only is as if it had been desired that 
the public should buy in error. In the substance 
of the book there is evidence against its authen- 
ticity. Zhe James never wrote positive nonsense, | 
‘or bad English. Here there is abundance of | 
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both, with some wretched punctuation. In other 
respects there is some merit. The plot is well- 
constructed ; there is much spirit in the telling 
of the story ; the characters are well drawn and 
distinctly developed. Agnes Sorel is not worthy 
of the James’s past reputation ; but it is a tole- 
rable shadow of himself by his double. 

Passion and Pedantry has considerable merits. It 
contains a great deal of very good writing. The 
author has taken pains with it, and the result 
rewards the labour, as pains-taking always does. 
The want of experience is apparent in the con- 
struction of the plot, which is not artistical, and 
the characters are somewhat too generalised, that 
is to say, they are rather the representatives of 
classes than individuals; but they talk naturally, 
and act rationally, which is not always found to 
be the case in fictions even of writers of reputa- 
tion. The descriptions and the reflective passages 
are particularly good. The style is singularly 
pleasing, smooth, unaffected, lively and graphic. 
Satire seems to be the author’s aim, and he has 
shown capacity for the humorous in Mrs. Miffins 
and Miss Puffins. If this is a first essay at novel- 
writing, much may be anticipated from the expe- 
rience of so promising an aspirant. 








The Cabin and the Parlor; or, Slaves and Masters, 
by J. F. Ranpoien (Clarke & Co.) is a sort of 
counter-blast to Uncle Tom, but wanting in all that 
made the latter so attractive——The new volume of 
The Parlour Library, the pioneer of the shilling 
novels, and certainly the best selection of them, con- 
tains the Hon. Mrs. Norron’s Stuart of Dunleath, 
which deservedly obtained much popularity in its 
three-volumed shape, and in this cheap form will 
multiply its admirers tenfold. —— The Wide, Wide 
World, by Etizasera WETHERELL, is a_ clever 
story from America, reprinted by Clarke & Co. Its 
tendency and tone are highly religious The same 
publishers have also reproduced here The Tell-Tale ; 
or, Sketches of Domestic Life in the United States, by H. 
Forester and GRACE GREENWOOD. They are vivid 
pictures of a phase of society differing much from our 
own; and they are not chargeable with unfairness, as 
are so many of the portraitures drawn by travellers. 








POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


The Vale of Lanherne and other Poems. 

Henry Sewe et Stoxes. London. 1852. 
Tue Italian ottava rima, as modified by Spenser, 
and by him improved by the introduction of the 
Alexandrine, is the stanza adopted to shadow 
forth the natural beauties of the vale of Lanherne. 
This stanza has been given prominence and 
popularity by such poems as The Faery Queen, The 
Minstrel, Childe Harold, and others of undi- 
minished fame, and hence it is fair to infer 
that its construction is admirably adapted to 
portray passions, fancies, and those artistic 
delineations which constitute the general term, 
Poetry. And so it is. The ottava rima has in its 
form an inherent dignity; it moves onward with 
the steady, unfaltering step of a hero, with the 
majesty of Achilles. The most indifferent 
thoughts are only able to modify, not destroy, the 
music of its march. With the form of the 
stanza decidedly in favour, is the poet otherwise 
equal to the task of describing the beauties of the 
Vale of Lanherne? On some points our answer is 
in the affirmative, on others in the negative. 
Fiat justitia ruat coelum. Mr. Sroxss is capable 
of giving us pictures, miniature transfers from 
the bold and broad canvas of nature, coloured 
with evident taste and refinement of touch. The 
educated artist is always conspicuous, the in- 
tuitive genius not so evident. Mr. Stokes is very 
capable of giving the idea of the physical; ver- 
dant meads, towering cliffs, and shadowy sails, are 
multiplied in his book as they are reflected in the 


By 


waters. He is, in fact, a very clever portrait- 
painter. This is not the highest attribute of 
genius. The best Venus and the best Apollo of 


the sculptor are made best by soul shining 
through the marble and overspreading the most 
perfect form of humanity. To detail inanimate 
nature may be no other than an industrial habit, 
a ready faculty of transpesition; but to show the 
link between material nature and the immaterial 
spirit of man is beyond the habit or faculty of 
mere transposition. Byron furnished the readiest 
example of our meaning when he stood on the 
summit of the Wengen Alps and exclaimed 
“To me 
High mountains are a feeling.” 

This is precisely what we do not discover in Mr. 
Stokes. He does not show, at least fully, that 
his emotions are strongly identified with the 
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objects he delineates. His love of nature is 
either a habit, or he has not yet acquired the 
mode of showing that it is a passion. 

This may not be the short-coming, but the 
hesitancy of the poet. He shrinks from exhibit- 
ing his personality, and hence he fails to put 
forth the range of his thought. He is more con- 
tent to describe than to illustrate; more disposed 
to define than to pull aside the rich curtain of 
suggestiveness just so far as to show glimpses of 
the beautiful, which the brain of his reader must 
follow and track out. We are pleased to admit 
that Mr. Stokes is a very good descriptive poet— 
that he is generally graphic and graceful ; but 
we are trying him by the highest poetical test, 
because he is far above the host of literary as- 
pirants, and because he needs little else than 
courage and self-reliance to take a higher stand. 
Wanting these aids, his poems, as a natural con- 
sequence, are deficient of individuality. Poems 
not individual may give a certain amount of 
pleasure, but they never pass into the hearts and 
memories of a people. Still a poet may not be 
aware that he is following too closely in the 
luminous footsteps of others. He may be, as 
Mr. Stokes undoubtedly is, a man of taste, of 
fancy, and extensive reading ; but he may not 
give himself so entirely to the habit of indepen- 
dant thought as to obliterate from his memory 
the forms, words, and manners of the authors 
who have delighted him. Therefore he will not 
make plain his own identity ; therefore he will 
lose his unity in many mental features anterior to 
his own. Such is the case now under considera- 
tion. We will quote two stanzas from The Vale 
of Lanherne, which will show how more than 
one author, but these of the best class, have en- 
grafted themselves on Mr. Stokes’s recollection. 

*Tis now the hour when o'er the eastern hills 

Morn, like a blushing bride, her pearls puts on, 

While the proud lark at Heaven’s high lattice trills; 

Now milkmaids blithe their quilted kirtles don, 

And the rough ploughman gapes and growls anon 

As the cock’s clarion pierces his dull ear ; 

Down the green lane the lowing kine are gone 
To where the noisy brooklet bubbles clear, 
And in the folds the flock their shaggy guardian fear. 
Now may be heard, under the vantage eave 
Of trellis’d villa in smooth-shaven lawn, 
The twittering swallow, that seems loath to leave 
Her procreant cradle for the breezy dawn; 
And at that soft sweet reveiliie, half drawn 
The muslin from the casement’s jealous bar, 

Shows a fuir form more timid than the fawn 

But with an eye that, like the morning star, 

Gleams through its lashes long, which black as midnight are. 

We gladly turn to the brighter side of the 
book. Zhe Vale of Lanherne is mainly notable 
for its poetic “sketches,” for its faithful descrip- 
tion of woodland and coast scenery of the most 
beautiful and imposing kind. To the tourist who 
visits the romantic locality of Cornwall selected 
for description by Mr. Stokes, this poem will no 
doubt yield much pleasure and information. The 
book is very elegantly got up, and is illustrated 
by some clever lithographic views. One feature 
in the poem we are always ready to welcome,—it 
is a cheerfulness and buoyancy of tone, a dis- 
position to regard life, not as a sterile waste, but 
as an elastic and delicious condition, for which 
God has made his blessings manifest through 
objects which gratify the eye, and instruct the 
intellect. Many of the episodes in The Vale of 
Lanherne are good specimens of rhythmical skill 
and patient revision. The miscellaneous poems 
are not so sharp and nervous as short compositions 
should be, and they certainly do not indicate the 
mental stature of the author. From the poem of 
the most pretension, and most ability, we present | 
an extract which does not stand alone in its | 
merit. 

Over an early grave the minstrel wept, 
His own untimely fate not long deferr'd; 
While yet the chords his gentle hand had swept, 
Still with a low sweet modulation stirr’d, 
Sleep changed to death, and not a moan was heard: 
His lamp no more sheds far its midnight ray, 
He hears no more the valley’s early bird, 
His steps no more amid the wild thyme stray, 
No more these shores resound his full melodious lay. 


Yet like the murmur of the ocean-shel], 





In which the listener hears the far-off sea; 
Or like the accents of the distant bell, 
That, as the traveller lingers on the lea, 
Warns him one more bright day has ceased to be: 
So breathe the numbers still of him who sung— 
Faint echoes from the cells of memory, 
Soun’s as of harp upon the willows hung, 
That tell to wht deep tones the trembling chords were strung. 


Such are the wrecks Time leaves of noble hearts, 

Precious mementos of relentless doom ; 

Thus hope eludes, and excellence departs ; 

Thus for a moment gerius gilds life’s gloom; 

Thus fame entwines her garlands for the tomb. 

Life is the leaf, and poesy the flower 

That cheers the waste, and makes the landscape bloom ; 

A blossom spared from Eden's thornless bower, 
Yielding its sweetest scent in sorrow’s darkest hour. 


| star, when she 


| the sons of God shouted with joy. 





Poems, by Kot Hat, are wretched produc?‘ons, 
wanting in all that constitutes poetry—ideas, . °tre, 
rhyme, and rhythm. For instance: bad metre‘o* 


Such Leander’s tumultuous delight 
While pondering o'er a feat he’d do that night. 


Bad rhyme— 


For Cruelty, beyond all crimes the greatest, 
Punishment, or soon or late, thou meetest. 


Nonsense— 
Dost forget 

The tortured Regulus—whose groans do yet 

Disturb us through the door of history— 

Because he could not act with treachery, 

As, in a cask confined, with studded nails 

Projecting inward, each his flesh assails. 

As porcupine without, the cask within ; 

Where’er he turn’d they tore his quivering skin; 

His eyelids also—mercy's boon alone 

To guard ‘gainst blindness the Almighty one 

Has given—were clipt from off their rest : 

And thus he lay the morning's sun to test. 

His arms and feet were bound, lest he thereby 

At times alleviate his misery. 
This is a fair specimen of the whole. Have we proved 
our assertion ?——Poems, Sacred and Miscellaneous, 
by Henry GRAZEBROOK, are much better, but never- 
theless they are wanting in genius; they are nothing 
more than true sentiments expressed in correct verse, 
but with no novelty of thought to entitle them to be 
classed as poetry, which is something more than a 
mere common-place in rhyme. Divorced from its 
metrical form, without dislocating a word, and the 
reader would not know but that he was perusing 
ordinary prose. For instance :— 

This life is but a scene of endless woe 

To all who count on earth and things below; 

Our joys are only lent, they are not given, 

Lest their misuse should bar the way to heaven. 


Now this has been in almost the same words a hun- | . 
| from all who have sung of Mary, from Dante 


dred times before. It is simply a truism in metre. 
What poetry is there in it, if poetry be something 
beyond the mechanism of verse ? 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Legends of the Madonna, as represented in the Fine 
Arts. By Mrs. Jameson. London. 1852. 





Hencerortu all generations shall call thee | 


blessed! 

And from the hour of the angelic annunciation 
down to the present, wherever the doctrine of the 
cross has been published, the lips of believers 
have repeated the salutation,—Blessed art thou 
among women! And wherever the story of the 
Evangile has been heard, there have sprung up 
and had their being legends that in truth, beauty, 


and purity, beggar all that is truthful, beautiful, | 


and pure in ancient song and mythology. There- 
fore it is that we have ever respected, and even 
tried to believe, all that has come down to us 
through ecclesiastical tradition, respecting the 
Virgin, the mother of the Lord; and therefore it 
is that we join in all the melodies of painting and 


etry, to which her nz as given birth, from | 
poetry, to which her name has given birth, fi \ out 1 : ) 1 
| mosaics of S. Maria Maggiore do we find any figure 


the rudest painting on rudest wall of hamlet 
church, to the finest conception of human genius 
in basilica or cathedral—from the lowliest carol 
sung by shoeless beggar in the midst of sleet and 
snow upwards to the most soaring lay of our 
latest laureate— 

Mother! whose virgin bosom was uncrost 

With the least shade of thought to sin allied! 

Woman ! above ali women glorified. 


But, in good time, let us guard ourselves against | 


misconception. We can distinguish between 
venerating the Virgin and worshipping the Virgin, 
as we can distinguish between venerating and 
worshipping a parent. It is in this sense, and 


appreciate all legendary lore and its poetry 
respecting the Madonna—Our Lady! It is thus 


the humblest nursery-tale where the Queen of 
Heaven has interposed. 
healing eyes have fullen upon the sick child, and 
restored him to the arms of hiv watching, anxious 
parent. Mother of Mercy! she has penetrated 
the cell and the dungeon, and refreshed the heart 


of the prisoner, and lightened his chains, and | 
brought sleep to his eyes and slumber to his | 


eyelids. Mother of Grace! she has exalted the 
humble and raised the beggar from the dunghill. 
Mother of Purity! she has scared the foul bird 
from his prey, and, when the persecuted damsel 


| stretched forth her arms and implored for aid, 
| there was she to assist. 


appears to the child in the rainbow, to the maiden 
in the rose, to the seaman in the morning- 
rises above the brim of the 
ocean, and sings of light and life as she sang with 
her sister stars on the morning of creation, when 





| heap upon _ her. 


Mother of Pity! her | 


Mother of Beauty! she | 


Mother of | 





Strength! when the arm of the knight has been 
feeble, contending against paynim hosts, she has 
come to his succour and given him the victory. 
The legend of the Madonna has no end. What 
harm, among other things, to believe with the 
reverend author of a pamphlet, which we recollect 
reading not many years since, that the “ virgin 
mother” and the “beloved disciple” are both 
interred at Tara Hill in Ireland? We cannot 
away with the man of prose, who is for ever 
demanding chapter and verse to authenticate to 
his mind the consecrated subjects of poesy. Can 
we suspect, of all men, our own Shelley of 
idolatry, when thus he hymns ?— 
Seraph of Heaven! too gentle to be human, 

Veiling beneath that radiant form of woman 

All that is insupportable in thee 

Of light, and love, and immortality! 

Sweet Benediction in the eternal curse! 

Veil’d Glory of this lampless universe! 

Thou Moon beyond the clouds! Thou living Form 

Among the Dead! ‘Thou Star above the storm! 

Thou Wonder, and thou Beauty, and thou Terror! 

Thou Harmony of Nature’s art! Thou Mirror 

In whom, as in the splendour of the Sun, 

All shapes look glorious which thou gazest on! 

She whei¢ she stands! a mortal shape endued 

With love, and life, and light, and deity ; 

The motion which may change, but cannot die; 

An image of some bright eternity ; 

A shadow of some golden dream ; a splendour 

Leaving the third sphere pilotiess. 
And Shelley does not stand alone in this abun- 
dance of epithets, which, though not directly 
applied to the Madonna, assemble most of the 
symbols which the poets have delighted to 
Mrs. Jameson, in this her 
own graceful tribute to the Virgin, has quoted 


down to men of the present hour. She not only 
tells us what hymns the poct has sung, but what 
pictures the painter has painted to realise to the 
material eye the graces, the beauties, the perfec- 
tions, and the sorrows also, of the Mother of the 
Lord. This is essentially a book of art, written 
by an accomplished, painstaking woman, tho- 


| roughly versed in her subject, and treating it 


throughout with a feeling and delicacy becoming 
the theme. 

In a concise introduction she states the origin 
of the worship of the Madonna, as far as art is 
concerned. She says : 

“ The very first instance which occurs in written 
history of an invocation to Mary, is in the life of 
St. Justina, as related by Gregory Nazienzen. 
Justina calls on the Virgin-mother to protect her 
against the seducer and sorcerer, Cyprian ; and does 
not call in vain. These passages, however, do not 
prove that previously to the fourth century there had 
been no worship or invocation of the Virgin, but 
rather to the contrary. However this may be, it is 
to the same period—the fourth century—we refer the 
most ancient representations of the Virgin in art. The 


| earliest figures extant are those on the Christian sar- 


cophagi ; but neither in the early sculpture nor in the 


of the Virgin standing alone ; she forms part of a 


| group of the Nativity or the Adoration of the Magi. 


There is no attempt at individuality or portraiture, 
St. Augustine says expressly, that there existed in 
his time no authentic portrait of the Virgin ; but it is 
inferred from his account that, authentic or not, such 
pictures did then exist, since there were already dis- 
putes concerning their authenticity. 

Here also is a piece of information, that must 
be new to some of even our learned readers : 

AVE MARIA. 


Towards the end of the tenth century the custom of 
adding the angelic salutation, the Are Maria, to the 


: , “ ; | Lord’s prayer, was first introduced ; and by the end 
through this sentiment of veneration, that we | of the following century, it had been adopted in the 
| Offices of the Church. 
| a perpetual reminder of the mystery of the Incarna- 
that we have never failed to be attracted by even | 


This was, at first, intended as 


tion, as announced by the angel. It must have had 
the effect of keeping the idea of Mary as united with 
that of her Son, and as theinstrument of the Incarna- 
tion, continually in the minds of the people. 

Next we have the symbols and attributes of 
“ our lady,” collected and put together by a lady 
whose taste, industry, patience, and accuracy, are 
known to ourselves and to many. Mary Mother 
is the sun and moon—* Electa ut Sol, pulchra ut 
Luna”—the woman of the Apocalypse, who is 


| “clothed with the sun, having the moon under 


her feet.” She is Our Lady of the Star— Stella 


| Maris, Star of the Sea; Stella Jacobi, Star of 


Jacob ; Stella Matutina, Star of the Morning ; 
Stella non erratica, the Fixed Star. From heaven 
her image is reflected upon earth ; and if her 
star of night look down from the dark blue vault, 
her stars of day look up from the green earth, 
and these, kissing midway between, make chastest 
marriage. 

Mary Mother is the lily—emblem of all puri'y 
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—“ the rose of Sharon and the lily of the valley.” 
Mary Mother is the rose, as we know it in the hey- 
day of June, red or white, and ever fragrant. She 
is hortus conclusus—the garden enclosed ; porta 
clausa—the shut-up gate. She is the well of 
water ever full. She is the spreading cedar and 
the victorious palm; the peaceful olive, and the 
mirror (sine maculé)—the spotless-—she is the 
Sealed-up Book. 

The globe is the symbol of her sovereignty. 
Under her feet, and encircled by a serpent, it 
figures our redemption. The apple implies the 
necessity of redemption. But fruit or flower, 
placed in the hand of virgin or child, in altar- 
piece or otherwise, by medieval master, betokens 


fertility and abundance—“ the fruits of the Spirit | 


—joy, peace, love.” Says farther our author, 
“the Dove, as the received emblem of the Holy 
Spirit, is properly placed above, as hovering over 
the Virgin.” Properly enough when we call to 
mind the inspired and golden legend—* the Holy 
Ghost shall overshadow thee!” 

This is, as we have already said, a Book of 
Art—by no means a book to call forth contro- 
versy. The legends recited are the legends that 


have given birth to some of the finest productions | 


of the pencil. Mary the maid; Mary the mother 
and maiden still; Mary in flight from the swords- 
men of Herod clasping the sleeping Jesus to her 
breast; Mary in the Temple, and Mary at the 
wedding-feast of Cana; Mary at the Cross— 





| Mate* -Dolorosa,—Mary at the sepulchre, and— 
| Maryetin Heaven! This Mary has tasked the 
utmost powers of poet and painter; and all that 
either the one or the other has done well lives, 
and will continue to live, and will be better known, 


through this contribution to literature and art | 


made by Mrs. Jameson. 





The new volume of Bown’s Classical Library is | 


|a translation of Lucan’s Fharsalia, by Mr. H. 
T. Ritey, who has adhered faithfully to the text, 
rendering almost word for word, so far as the 
different structures of the two languages permit. 
—The Philological Library is a new under- 
taking by the same spirited publisher, and we have 
now before us the second volume of the series, which 
contains Mr. D. Turner's Notes on Herodotus, It is 
a work of singular learning, the production of a 
scholar who is something more than word-wise. Mr. 
Turner has mastered the spirit of the old historian, 
and treats of his meaning at least as much as of the 
language in which it is conveyed. Every student of 
the original, whether at school or college, should pos- 
sess this cheap and neat edition of the notes that illus- 
trate it. The Antiquarian Library of Mr. Boun has 
been enriched by a collection of the Popular Tales and 
Traditions from the literature of North Germany, 
Sweden, and Denmark, made by Mr. B. Toorpe, and 
published together under the title of Yaule-Tide Stories. 
It should, however, be observed, that these are not 
merely the fictions of fanciful writers, but the genuine 
traditions of the countries whence they were derived. 
Some of them are extremely quaint and curious. 











FOR 


THE CRITIC ABROAD. 


We have to apologise for the omission of the | 


Summary of Foreign Literature, hitherto regu- 
larly given in this division of Tnx Critic. The 
onission is unavoidable, and will not occur again. 








FRANCE. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY EMPIRE. 
La Revolution Sociale. [The Social Revolution. } 

By P. J. Proupuon. Paris: Garnier, Freres. 
“TY po not write against him who can proscribe, 
said Camimtte DesMouLins, towards the end of 
’93, when RoBESPIERRE, all powerful, was on the 
way to save society, and the Republic had already 
ceased to exist.” 

With this biting taunt Proupnon commences 
the work published shortly after his release from 
prison, and we review it as a kind of literary and 
political curiosity. According to circumstances it 
may be considered either as a capitulation or a 
challenge to the Prince President on the eve of 
Empire: the vanquished chief of a party professes 
submission to the necessities of the time; he 





salutes the victorious eagle, but without abating | 
one iota of the force of his cold quiet sarcasm and | 


inexorable logic. Force is the distinctive charac- 
ter of Proupnon’s writings; he retrenches every 
word that might occupy space for ornament 


without utility, or divert attention from the bare | 
Under an | 
apparent harshness, the singular adaptation of his | 


and rugged outline of his thought. 


style to his idea, constitutes the true and classic 
beauty in this figure of a modern gladiator who 
declares himself to be the most energetic and 


disinterested adversary Louis NapoLeon ever | 


had or will meet again. Louis Naro.eon stands 
in an equivocal position towards the chiefs of 
socialism; he has coqueted with them at different 
periods, and his apparent leaning to their prin- 
ciples obliged his conservative friends to apologize 
and explain; and now Proupuon accuses him of 


imitating his uncle in the exercise of undue | 


severity to the republicans, punishing them for 
faults committed by the royalists even, or others, 
their opponents. Socialism believes in its star 
with no less faith than Napoxxon is said to trust 
in his. If Bonaparte’s religion rests on the 
imperial tradition, the revolution is the religion 
of socialism. Socialism has received a check, but 
the battle of ideas is not yet over. 

Consequently, the elevation of Lovis Napo- 
LEON and the defeat of his own party, are regarded 
by Proupuon as circumstances in the fatality of 


events, necessary to examine and understand, but | 


powerless to stem the tide of the revolution. 
Because Louis Napoteon has seized the helm he 
is fated either to guide the vessel in the course of 





EIGN 





{ the stream or perish; but we prefer citing, in his 
own words, the author’s definition of his idea and 
the purpose of his book. 

Louis Napoleon is the mandatory of the revolution, 


| under pain of falling. 
| Upon this thought I have composed a book * 


You (Louis Napoleon) are the revolution of the nine- 
teenth century, if not, the 2nd of December would be 
only an historic accident, without principle, without 

| result. This is my first point: next, are you conscious 
| of it? do you desire it? dare youavow it? Perplexing 
| questions that I cannot answer. They constitute m 
second point, my whole book, consolation for myself, 
| hope for my co-religionists, defiance to the counter- 
| revolution. To this book I have given my manner, 
my style, my ideas, my opinions, my fears, yet, notwith- 
standing the extremest frankness, not the least attack 
against the President or government. 
| The sale of the book was interdicted, and the 
| above extract occurs in a letter published by La 
Presse —a remonstrance addressed to Louis 
NapoLteon against the injustice of the act. 
| Louris NapoLeon answered the appeal, and 
| whether he accepted the challenge or simply the 
| capitulation, allowed free course to La Révolution 
| Sociale. 
Numerous works have been written in antici- 
| pation of the Empire, by friends, by enemies, and 


by the mercenary corps of reserve at the service of | 


any government; but the present one is remarkable 
the past acts, the present conduct, nor the 
future prospects of the government of France. 
| Proupuon, upon the ruins of a defeated party, 
rises before Louis Naro.eon like the accusing 
genius of the revolution. The spectacle of this 
duel of ideas, the spiritual contest of Imperialism 
and Republicanism as it exists in France, and is 
represented by the author, we wish to place 
before our readers. We avoid entering into the 
subject of his peculiar opinions or his philosophy, 


which would not only claim a separate study and | 


| more elaborate criticism, but infringe upon our 
strict line of political exclusion. The following 
extracts are clear in themselves, and we have 
arranged them so as to form the required picture. 


LOUIS NAPOLEON’S HOROSCOPE. 

Powerful truths to the powerful, it is their right 
and our duty, provided we mingle neither perfidy nor 
offence, Absque dolo et injuria! 

I wish to tell Louis Napoleon his fortune, with this 
reserve, that he remains perfectly master at his own 
| risk and peril, to prove me false and deceive the irre- 
vocable destiny. The decree is inflexible, but man has 
the liberty to disobey, for, declares the law of the 
twelve ‘ables, ‘‘ Whoever violates the law is accursed,” 
that is, in the antique language later adopted by the 
| churech,—devoted to the infernal gods, anathematized, 
| qui secus faxit, sacer esto! 

' How many, during the last sixty years, have been 


| with his. 
«| 


for its bold freedom of discussion, sparing neither | 


Mr. STertinG has published A Plan of National De- 
Jence, in which he advocates a general arming and 
| training of the whole population, a special fund 

to be raised for the purpose. A Farmer's Budget is 

a counter-blast to the Disraeli budget and the expected 
| Gladstone budget. It proposes immense repeals of 
taxation, the deficiency to be supplied by a graduated 
property-tax.—The Drunkard's Progress is an appeal 
to the eye against indulgence in liquor, a series of 
very clever and characteristic woodcuts, presenting 
| the various changes from comfort and health to 
| poverty, disease, and death. A third edition has 
| been called for of Mr. W. Winson’s Little Earnest Book 
| upon a Great Old Subject. It treats of poetry and the 
| poets, and is now nicely illustrated by George Cruik- 

shank. The series of Readable Books published by 

Clarke and Co. has received, as its most recent ad- 

ditions, Mr. Ware's Pictures of European Capitals, an 

American book of considerable interest, and a volume 

entitled Wellington; the Story of his Life, §c. which 
| is not so good. It is illustrated by many woodcuts of 
| some merit——Harry Hirover, who has obtained 
some reputation for various treatises on the manége, 
has now published a little volume on The Proper 
Condition of all Horses: (Newby.) It contains practical] 
instructions for the management of the horse, and 
there is no person who keeps one who would not find 
his advantage in reading and observing the sagacious 
advice here given to him. He will save the cost of 
the book ten times over in flesh and physic.——JARED 
Sparks has again replied to Lord Mahon’s letter on 
the Washington controversy, in a long pamphlet 
extremely uninteresting to all but the parties imme- 
' diately concerned in the dispute. 














LITERATURE. 


| thus anathematized for their ignorance as much as for 
‘their rebellion! Louis XVI., sacer esto! Napoleon, 

sacer esto! Charles X., sacer esio! Louis Philippe, 
| sacer esto ! and amongst the republicans, La Gironde, 
| Danton, Robespierre, Ledru Rollin, Cavaignac, each 
Nothing could save them, neither their 
| energy nor their virtue. Either they have not willed, 
or they have not comprehended, the sentence has been 
the same, sacré sunto ! 

Louis Napoleon has also his mandate, the more 
imperative that he has seized it by violence. It 
is possible, even in following his star, that Louis 
Napoleon may fall before the completion of his work ; 
the ordinary destiny of initiators is to seal their 
initiation with their blood. They also are expiatory 
victims, the vengeance of old interests and old ideas 
pursues them to death. The people they serve do not 
rise to save them: the greater the prosperity they owe, 
the less their gratitude. In this rude profession of 
a revolutionary apostle, they must labour gratis, and 
often even give their blood with their fortune, But 
which is better for the chief of a state, to perish by 
the steel of Ravaillac or that of the guillotine >—to die 
the death of martyrs or that of reactionists >—anathe- 
mized for glory, or anathemized for shame? Bonaparte, 
| Tread this in your star, sacer esto. 

The destiny of Louis Napotron, which must 
absorb his individuality, the difficulties that await 
him in peace or war, the wants and state of the 
nation are elaborately detailed, and in a skilful 
analysis of the Emperor Napoveon’s career, 
Provupuon gives to his nephew the benefit of 
| warning and comparison. 
| The points of comparison between the two 
| Bonapartes are well explained according to the 

Author’s view, but he exhorts Louis NaPo.eon, 
| after considering the causes that placed him in 

the position he has attained :— 





DO NOT DECEIVE THE REVOLUTION! 


You cannot continue this wretched parody of the 
| imperial epoch; and if, as certain philosophers are 
induced to think, you are a new incarnation of your 
| uncle, you have not returned to fall into the ancient 
| errors, but to do penance for them. You owe to us the 
| expiation of 1814 and 1815, which means the ten years 
| of imperial servitude, the expiation of the legitimacy 
| restored through you, the expiation of the quasi- 
| legitimacy which you have rendered possible. Place 
| yourself in unison with your epoch and your country 
| for you can do nothing by yourself any more than the 
| Italy of Mazzini, Italia fara da si, Your star will not 
| suffer it, the people will not suffer it, the shade not yet 


| purified, of Napoleon, will not suffer it, and I, your 
| benevolent astrologer, who aspire - with so many 
| others to reach the end,—neither will 

| Emperor believed he could arrest, by war, the corrosion, 


suffer it! The 
of parties; detestable resource, attesting less the 
despotism of the man than the extremity to which he 
was reduced. War, then, in last resort, pronounced 
against the Emperor. But in what war could Louis 
Napoleon engage? For what cause? Against whom ? 
' With what? I suggest these questions without pressing 
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them; I wish to say nothing which should have the 
appearance of defiance or irony. Let us then pass over 
the idea of a warlike policy. Since it is almost for- 
bidden that the 2nd of December should render to the 
people this imperial poesy; since he is condemned to 


vile prose, economical and social, let us assure him that | 


ideas are only combated by ideas. ‘The revolution 
cannot be deceived, were it by the Emperor, living and 
victorious ; and do we imagine that to overcome it will 
suffice these imperial ashes brought from exile, in the 
present day when people believe no longer in ghosts? 
when the revolution speaks at every moment? when 
the proscribed carry its name to all corners of the 
globe? when absolute power keeps an armed watch 
night and day, and the capital trembles under its 
violent embrace ? 


Provupuony, with a kind of bitter scorn, draws 
his conclusions with regard to the philosophy of 
the event, the hollowness of universal suffrage 
when exercised by a people uneducated and un- 
prepared, and the condition of the country and 
the public mind. 


After this are you astonished at the 7,600,000 voices 
given on the 20th of December to Louis Napoleon? 
Oh, Louis Napoleon is truly the elect of the people. 
The people, you say, were not free, the people were 
deceived, the ley were tcrrified,—vain protests. 
Are men afraid, do they deceive themselves, are they 
not free in such a case? It is we republicans wh» have 
repeated upon the faith of our most respected traditions, 
The voice of the people is the voice of God ; this voice 
named Napoleon. As expression of the popular will 
he is the most legitimate of sovereigns. * * * The 
future will pronounce upon review of the acts of Louis 
Napoleon if the coup d’etat of the 2nd December was, 
I will not say, legitimate, there is no legitimacy contrary 
to law, but in the point of view of the public welfare, 
excusable. 


FALLACY OF LAWS AGAINST THE PRESS. 


To check the terror of democracy it was supposed 
necessary by an extreme concentration of power to 
deprive the country of sovereignty, sequester the masses 
from politics, prohibit every writer not attached to the 
ministry from treating political subjects. The sus- 
pension of the political faculty: such was the order of 
the counter-revolution. Let us admire the result; the 
greater the force employed to enchain the word, the more 
powerfully the protesting thought reacts and over- 
flows. * * ® From the highest to the lowest 
point of society all who produce, who work, who con- 
sume, are attached to the political action, and may be 
considered as a function of government. Lach indi- 
vidual who labours, buys or sells, is in a manner 
representative of the state which can do nothing without 
his free concurrence and adhesion. It would be strange, 
indeed, ina country where, by the progress of centuries, 
the government is no more than the conxection of 
interests, should a pretension exist to exclude these 
interests from government, and rule the nation after the 
model of the autocrat of Russia or the Sultans of Babylon. 


ORGANIZATION OF LABOUR 

The organization of labour, conceived in the senseand 
as development of the institutions of St. Louis, is in- 
compatible with liberty of labour and exchange. Upon 
this point the negation is perpetual. Progress is not 
the constitution of the group which should ever remain 
spontaneous and free, it is the elevation of the 
individual. Economical perfection consists in the 
absolute independence of the labourer, as political 
perfection consists in the absolute independence of the 


| in those whose thought is subjective, for safety is not | 
with them. I believe, for our common misfortune, 
that the revolutionary idea ill-defined in the mind of 
the masses, leaves to government the entire option of 
its policy. I believe that power is surrounded with 
impossibilities it does not perceive, with contradictions 
it does not understand, with snares the universal 
ignorance conceals fromit. I believe that any govern- 
ment may last if it will, by affirming its historic reason 
-and placing itself in the direction of the interests it is 
called to serve. But I believe, also, men never change, 
and if Louis XVI., after having let forth the revolution, 
wished to withdraw it, if the emperor, if Charles X. 
and Louis Philippe preferred to perish rather than give 
it course, it is scarcely probable their successors should 
so soon and spontaneously become its promoters. For 
that reason I hold myself apart from the government, 
more disposed to feel compassion for it than to make 
war against it, and, devoted solely to the country, accept 
for aim and for device, The Education of the People, 


We conclude our quotations with one that 
affords an example of the poetic vein in which 
M. Provpuoy, chained to his stern logic, rarely 
indulges, and terminate with the last as we began 
with the first sentence in his book. 


Oh, France, country of bards and of the eternal 
revolution! country of liberty! for, in spite of thy 
servitudes, in no place of the world, neither in Europe 
nor in America, is the mind which constitutes all the 
man so free as itis with thee. Country that I love, 
with the accumulated love the son in growing years bears 
towards his mother, the father feels increasing with his 
children, how long must I yet see thee suffer? Suffer, 
not for thyself alone, but for the world which rewards 
thee with insult and envy; suffer innocently because 
ignorant of thyself. Awake, mother! neither thy 
princes, thy barons, nor thy counts can save thee, nor 
can thy prelates comfort thee with their benedictions. 
Guard, if thou wilt, the remembrance of those who 
have well done, and pray sometimes over their monu- 
ments, but seek for them no successors: they have 
finished. Commence thy new life, Venus Urania; shed 
forth thy perfumes, flower of humanity! And humanity 
will revive and its unity be created by thee, for the 
unity of the human race is the unity of my country, 
and the spirit of the human race is also but the spirit 
of my country. 





ITALY. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
Palermo, December 15th. 
OnE can hardly suppose, after observing the habits 
of life in this city, that so much intellectuality pre- 
vails among the Sicilians as might be expected from 
the place their country occupies in history. One need | 
only walk down the Toledo (the great street of 
Palermo) any evening to perceive what are the occu- 
pations that fill the leisure hours of a large proportion 
of the higher classes—gentlemen at least. When not 
at the opera, the entire evening is spent at the Bottega 
di Conversazione; these anti-domestical establishments 
being passed by at intervals of a few yards along the 
whole extent of a street measuring at least a mile— 
their open doors revealing a style of luxury within 
that might be described as Oriental, but the pabulum 
provided for intellectual nourishment miserably 
stinted indeed, namely, drafts, dominoes, and the 
official Italian journals, no other papers being per- 
mitted. There is a casino, founded about ten years 
since, where Italian, French, and English periodicals 














citizen, As it is impossible to realize this high state of 
erfection, society approaches nearer and nearer towards 
it by a continued movement of emancipation. 


ANARCHY OR C4#SARISM—CONCLUSION. 
Anarchy or Casarism—M. Romieu has told you so, 
the Jesuits tell you, and I repeat it for the hundredth 
time—Cwsarism was possible for the Romans when, to 
the victory of the plebeians over the patricians, was 
added the conquest of the world as a guarantee of 
their subsistence; then Cesar could recompense his 
veterans with lands taken from the foreigner, pay his 
pretorians with the tribute of the foreigner, feed his 
pone with the products of the foreigner. Sicily, 
ypt, furnished their grain, Greece her artists, Asia her 
gold, her perfumes and her courtezans, Africa her 
monsters, the Barbarians their gladiators. The pillage 
of nations organized for the consumption of the Roman | 
plebeian, idle, ferocious, hideous, and for the secu- 
rity of the emperor. Such was Cwsarism and such 
it lasted, good or evil for three centuries, till the | 
coalition of foreign plebeians under the name of | 
Christianity had filled the empire and conquered Cesar. | 
The state of things is widely different in the present | 
day. We have lost our conquests, those of the emperor 
and those of the republic. We do not derive from the 
foreigner acentime with which to bestow alms upon 
the meanest of the Decembrists, and Algeria costs us, | 
good and bad years, 100,000,000f.; the plebieans | 
can no longer be supported with the spoils of | 
vanquished nations; to teach them how to live by their | 
own production, in a word by labour, this is the | 
question, and how will Cesar solve it? * ® ¥* As| 
for men, I believe readily in their good intentions, but | 
more firmly in the defect of their judgment. It is | 
written in the book of Psalms, Put not your con- | 
¢ in princes, in the children of Adam, meaning | 








are taken, and a small but choice collection of books 
is at the use of the members, whose average number 
is about 250, each having the privilege of introducing | 
astranger to enjoy the same advantages as sub- 
scribers, gratis, for three months. I must bear grate- 
ful testimony to the politeness shown the foreign 
visitor in this establishment, and to the comforts of | 
its elegantly-furnished and well-lighted reading- 
rooms; but it is the billiard, not the above-named 
rooms, that are frequented by the great majority 
every evening, and I scarcely ever observed an indi- 
vidual making use of the books. There are three 
public, but no circulating, libraries here; of the former 
the principal being that of the Senate, the other two 
belonging to the Jesuits and Oratorians(or Philipines). 
All these libraries are on a scale worthy of their des- 
tination in a metropolitan city; and the Senatorial | 
has a claim to receive copies of all books published 

in Sicily. Here, where I spend some hours of nearly 

every morning, I generally find from twenty-five to | 
thirty young men studying ; and the ecclesiastie who 
presides (for this library also is under the keeping of 
the Jesuits, having been transferred to their convent 
of professed regulars) does not scruple to give out 
prohibited works, when he is acquainted with the 
character or intentions of the applicant. If the 
pursuits of literature are neglected, and as a profession 
almost totally unknown, save by those who fill the | 
chairs of universities in Sicily, can we be surprised at | 
this in a country where literary distinction almost 
inevitably entails on its possessor suspicion, servei/- | 
lance, and the ill-will of those in high places? Suf- | 
fice it to remember, for illustration of the history 
of letters in this island, that its Amari and Serradi- 
falco are at this moment obliged to be living in exile! 
The University of Palermo (founded in 1806) does 








not at present number among its professors any of 
more than local celebrity, though Bruno, the Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy (author of a work on 
the Italian Customs League), and Mancino, Professor 
of Metaphysics (author of a volume called System 
of Philosophy), enjoy a reputation with their coun- 
trymen. The most distinguished astronomer of recent 
times at the Observatory here, Cacciatore, has lately 
been deprived, because considered compromised in the 
revolution, and his successor is not a person of note. 
There are actually no Professors of Greek, Archio- 
logy, or Arabic, though all these cathedre are in- 
cluded in the academic programme! A chair for 
Architecture and Topographic Design has just been 
created by the king, and its occupant, Saverio Caval- 
lari, nominated at once, in consideration of his 
eminent merits, the rule of competition being in this 
instance dispensed with by royal prerogative, as it 
may be indeed in every instance, the existing ad- 
ministration of the Sicilian universities placing them 
in absolute dependence on the Crown. The great 


| defect of their system consists in the miserably low 


average of remuneration, the salary of the majority 
of professors being only 240 ducats (about 60/.) per 
annum; the higher amount of 365 piastres (about 1207.) 
being awarded to those professors whose lectures re- 
quire instrumental preparation and experimental dis- 
play. The consequence is that the professors, unless 
of independent fortune, are obliged to seek assistance 
by every other means within reach, taking private 
pupils, &c., and, not unnaturally, are prone to avail 
themselves of excuses for absence from the lecture- 
room. The students, on the other hand, derive the 
only benefits this parsimonious system renders, the 
academic course being attended with no expenses for 
them, save a simple fee at matriculation. I have 
heard Professor Bruno, and admired in his lectures a 
fluent, pleasing delivery, perspicuousness of style, 
and well-ordered disposal of subject-matter; but a 
great deficiency in the arrangement of the halls has 
struck me, no desks or other convenience for taking 
notes being provided. The University, formerly a 
convent, has still the monastic aspect, and a certain 
air of melancholy in its long corridors and dimly- 
lighted halls. It contains, besides the museum of 
art, a cabinet of anatomic waxworks, very well 
executed, though not equal to those at Florence and 
Bologna. Generally speaking, the physical seci- 
ences are most cultivated here, and those studies 
whose bearing is purely intellectual, apart from the 
practical interests of life, most neglected. The num- 
ber of students, reaching at times (I am informed) 
the maximum of 1000, does not at present exceed 
between 500 or 600. 

Catania boasts of a higher position in letters and 
science than Palermo, and has produced a greater 
galaxy of distinguished writers. The university of 
that city refers its origin to the gymnasium founded 
by Marcellus, on his return victorious from the siege 
of Syracuse. But even this antiquity has not satisfied 


| some of its historians, who, in spite of the unequivocal 


statement of Plutarch, affirm that Marcellus restored, 
but did not found, the Gymnasium at Catania ; that 
a school of medicine flourished here in the time of 
Hippocrates, four centuries B. c. In the ancient annals 
of letters and medicine, Catania, indeed, has received 
illustration from the talents of many of her citizens, one 
of whom, De Primus, a learned Benedictine, is said to 
have influenced Alfonso of Aragon in the decision to 
found a university in that form which actually exists 
here; but the more positive testimony records that, 
on the instance of the Sicilian Parliament in 1434, 
Alfonso decreed that foundation, and made applica- 
tion to Eugenius IV for the bull of approbation, 
which the Pontiff granted in 1444. This university 
was from its commencement under the patronage of 


' the Crown, and received from Alfonso an endowment of 


1500 gold ducats per annum, to which Charles V. added 
450 and Philip Il. 4000 ducats per annum. In 1778 
its system was subjected to a complete remodelling 
under Ferdinand i ; the professors elected by the 
bishop of the see (as provided by the old constitution) 
were dismissed, and learned men, foreign as well as 
native, invited to compete for the vacant chairs, 
which were now ordered to be conferred for life, 
instead of, as formerly, allowing their professors to be 
removable. The administration, instead of being 
concentered in the episcopal authority, was confided 
to a president, a rector, a chancellor (also secretary), 
and four temporary assessors ; a college, composed of 
five deans of the several faculties, presided by the 
rector, was appointed to superintend the interests of 
tuition, discipline, and reform; and, subsequently to 


| the foundation of the universities at Palermo and 


Messina (the latter in 1834), the revenues, now 
reduced to a total of 13,800 ducats per annum, have 
been administered by a deputation responsible to the 
Committee of Public Instruction at Palermo. The 
number of students has fallen from an average of 
two thousand to between five and six hundred; and 
the cathedre are conferred either with or without 
competition, according to the pleasure of the King, 
who, in spite of the constitutions of Ferdinand I., has 
actually reduced the tenure of professorships to the 
same dependence on his will, so that the pristine 


| independence of this university is practically destroyed. 


The academic system provides that instruction should 
be given here from thirty-nine cathedrx, distributed 
into the faculties of theology, law, medicine, physics, 
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and mathematics, philosophy and letters, fine arts; | 


| 


and for the several chairs of chemistry, experimental | 


physics, botany, astronomy, natural history, and 
anatomy, an exhibitor and an operator are engaged, 
besides the lecturing professor. 


architecture, linear design, and engraving are 


Though chairs of | 


included in the programme, these are at present all | 


vacant. The salary of professors is at a lower average 
still than at Palermo—from 30/. to 60/. per annum! 
The edifice shared the fate of the whole city, being 
totally overthrown by the earthquake of 1693, and, 
reconstructed in a showy rather than majestic style 
of architecture, on ill-secured foundations, was again 
seriously damaged by earthquake in 1818. The 


astronomic instruments were in great part destroyed | 


by the Neapolitan troops, who mistook their polished | 
steel for silver, on the barbarously-ordered and | 


inhumanly-perpetrated sack of Catania in '49, when it 
was only the intrepidity of a poor woman (the wife of a 
porter) which saved this primitive seat of learning in 
Sicily from total destruction by fire; the brutal 
soldiers having actually applied fiames to its build- 
ings, not happily suffered to rage so long as to be 
unquenchable, when a tardy order from General 
Satriano, procured through this woman’s means and 


at her passionate appeal, provided that a guard | 


should be placed there during the continuance of 
these licensed atrocities.* 

I have heard an intelligent Catanese severely con- 
demn the frequently-recurring interruptions of study 
here, on account not only of the festivals of religion, 


| persed after the inaugural address, 


but all the anniversaries of all the Royal Family, so that | 
in the course of the year not more than between ninety | 
and a hundred days are reserved for academic labours. | 


This practical indolence I had occasion to observe when 





* The horrors attending the siege and sack of Catania in 
the spring of °49 have not, strange to say, been fully 
detailed in any periodical pages; of course not one word 
of the truth transpiring through the official journals of 
Naples. The manner in which the armies of Ferdinand IL 
make war is disgraceful to civilisation; and in this instance 
all that we read of the cruelties and licentiousness at the 


at Catania. The day appointed for the opening of 
studies after the long vacation was the 4th November; 
but most families were at this period in the country, 
the cooler months of autumn being preferred for the 
villeggiatura in Sicily; and the 11th being St. Martin’s 
Day, a festival of bacchanalian as well as devotional 
observances, when (by domestic tradition of long 
standing) it is usual in this country to give its first 
trial to the new wine—for these cogent reasons 
academic engagements were generally postponed, and 
it was not till the 12th that even the ceremonial 
inauguration took place. On the latter day the 
Lettori, in black silk gowns, with ruffs, and large 
white sleeves brocaded in gold, took their seats at one 
end of a long hall, at a table above which were the 
royal arms in damask, at the opposite extremity 
being hung the portraits of their Majesties under a 
searlet canopy, with wax torches burning before 
them—the whole much resembling a Catholic altar. 
The Professor of Pathology, similarly togaed as the 
other Dons, read from a pulpit first a brief Latin 


formula, declaring the university opened, and then a | 


discourse in Italian, lasting about three quarters of 
an hour, taking a general review of the whole history 


of learning, the progress and benefits of academic | 


study. An audience of some hundreds, ecclesiastics 
forming a principal element, attended, and all dis- 
On the morning 
when the various announcements of professors’ courses 
were first to be seen posted on the lofty gates, another 
edict was observed conspicuous amid these solemnly- 
worded affiches, to the effect that, by order of Govern- 
ment, no one could henceforth enter the walls of the 
university with a beard on his face. Verily it might 
be concluded that the weapon of ridicule would be 
most efficjent of all against despotism capable of this! 


| Imagine what Punch would have made of this 


taking of Rome by the troops of Bourbon, or at other | 


victories of the Condottieri in the sixteenth century, found its 
counterpart in the truly infernal vengeance inflicted upon 
the Sicilian city. The resistance of the Catanese, it is true, 
was heroic, even desperate; but after that resistance bad 
ceased, what must be thought of the deliberate, authorised 
sack of this once wealthy commercial city, allowed to rage 
unresistingly for three days and nights? I cannot narrate, 
for it is too sickening, the details of outrage accompanying 
this work of spoliation; the assassination of whole families 
(females included), unarmed and unresisting—the brutality 
towards women, in some instances even those consecrated to 
cloistral life—the wanton destruction by sword or fire of 
precious objects the soldiery could not or cared not to carry 
away—the conflagration of houses whose inmates had 
attempted no defence. Suffice it to say that the gencral 
estimate of property destroyed or embarked in this port to 
be appropriated by the spoilers, amounts to one million 
sterling; that the word of command (expressive symbols of 
the whole transaction) with which the victorious Neapolitans 
marched into Catania was, Avanti, soldati, uccidate, incen- 
diate, devastate! (“* On soldiers, slaughter, burn, devastate !) 
and the epoch chosen for these orgies of military vengeance 
by the generals of a monarch who particularly prides himself 
on his devotion to the Church, extended from the morning 
of Good Fricay till that of Easter Monday! Let me add, 
that I speak on no vague rumours, having read these par- 
ticulars in the MS. narrative of an English resident at 
Catania at the tin.e of the siege. 


precious subject; what a fortune to his inimitable 
pages would have been the edict which arrived at 
Catania shortly before the opening of the university 
last month, commanding, with all the pomposity of 
official phraseology, that henceforth no bearded 
individual should be allowed to enter a public estab- 
lishment of Government on whatever pretext! The 
extension of its application to the academic lecture- 
rooms was supplementary ; and, as if authorities studied 
to make themselves odious in the same proportion as 
ridiculous, the police of Catania, exceeding the terms 
of their instructions, seized in some instances, and 
violently forced to submit at once to the shaving 
operation, unoffending passengers in the street; in 
other instances, persons were summoned to public 
oftices on some false pretext, and then sternly repri- 
manded for daring to appear before employés of 
Government with the defiance to his Majesty’s autho- 
rity displayed on their chins! Tyrannic interference 
in trifles, it may be remembered by the Neapolitan 


Cabinet, has not always proved trifling in its results. | 
The day nominally appointed for the recommence- | 


ment of studies at Catania was not, however, idle 
within its academic walls; another description of 
reunion was held there, which I attended with 
interest—the first meeting, for the season, of an 
academy called the ‘Gioenia:” (from the Chevalier 


Gioenio, who, in 1779, opened in his own house at | 
Catania a large and valuable cabinet of natural his- | 


tory, consisting chiefly of Sicilian specimens, pur- 
chased by the university in 1842, and incorporated 


[Fesrvuary 1, 





| with itsown museum, which is divided into mineralogy, 
| ornithology, conchology, and anatomy.) The Pro- 
fessor of Natural History, Gemellaro, read on this 
| occasion a scientific narrative of the present eruption 
| of Etna to an audience of about 200 (all males, though 
| females are not excluded), giving a spirited descrip- 
| tion of the breaking out of this eruption, and some of 
| its most sublime aspects, the desertion of villages, 
| the flight of shepherds keeping their flocks on the 
| mountain, &c. Gemellaro is one of the most 
| esteemed professors at this university, and the cata- 
| logue of his writings reaches a surprising number ; 
| among their range being comprised subjects per- 
taining to geology, meteorology, and botany, rela- 
| tions of travels, and three memoirs on different 
eruptions of Etna. The more pleasing is it to find in 
a man of his large attainments and intellectual power 
the perfect simplicity of manners and humility of 
| deportment that distinguish Gemellaro. Greek 
| literature and archeology are united in one professor- 
| ship here, till lately held by the Abbate Ferrara, one 
of the most celebrated writers of his day in Sicily, 
whose principal works are—a general History of this 
island; a History of Catania; a Guide to the whole 
of Sicily; an Essay on the religious belief of the 
| Sicilians before the introduction of Christianity; the 
| Voleanic Geology of Sicily and the neighbouring 
islands ; also a volume, entitled Nature, her Laws and 
Operations. Ferrara has lately been removed by death, 
and the office of the present professor, as far as Greek 
is concerned, may considered a mere object of 
display in the academic programme; for I was assured 
| by a Catanese gentleman well acquainted with this 
| university that the Greek language is studied by not 
more than three persons—nor by those profoundly, 
thoroughly—in all this city, where Pindar, Simonides, 
and Xschylus once sung, where Stesichorus spent his 
closing days, and has left his name to a principal 
| street! One of the most extraordinary men in Sicily 
| now fills the chair of “ Ideology and Metaphysics” 
here,—Tedeschi, who has been blind from his birth, yet 
has published no less than ten works on philosophical 
and educational subjects, foremost in the list of which 
ranks a volume on the Nature of the Mind (Memorie 
| sul’ Anima Umana.) Late political persecutions have 
| not spared the sanctuaries of learning in the Neapo- 
| litan kingdom; and it is but a short time since three 
| of the most able professors at Catania have been 
| deprived—Geremia, Professor of Oratory and Poetry 
(author of several works), Catalano, of Penal Proce- 
| dure, and Marchese, of Natural Law. No positive 
charge was brought against these distinguished men ; 
but the vague accusation of liberal tendencies was 
received in high places as sufficient for their con- 
| demnation. The King visited Catania in October, 
| being received with the usual demonstrations—a Te 
| Deum in the Cathedral, processions, illuminations, 
which mean nothing when done to order—and, among 
some hundreds of petitions, intercession was made to 
| him on behalf of the distituled professors, only eliciting 
those indefinite promises of which royalty can always 
| avail itself to flatter or illude. One of those pro- 
| fessors, I was told at the time, presented his com- 
plaints in person, and, finding all protestations of 
innocence in conduct and loyalty in purpose of no 
avail, took leave with the spirited rejoinder: “ Your 
Majesty may deprive me of my head, but not of my 
reputation.” 


SCIENCE, ART, MUSIC, THE DRAMA, &. 


MEDICAL SCIENCE. 


THE NEWS AND GOSSIP OF THE MEDICAL 
WORLD. 
BY CELSUS TERTIUS. 
I. New Books. 





Association Medical Journal, edited by Joun Rose | 


Cormack, M.D. Jan. 7, 1853. This is the 


first | 


number of a new series of the “ Provincial Medical and | 
Surgical Journal,” now published weekly in London. | 
n epe,° . we . | 
The facilities afforded by a metropolitan issue are | 

) | 


great, and in Dr. Cormack the Journal Committee 


tion render him eminently qualified for the post, and 
whose high character and gentlemanly tone give 
security that the journal shall not only prove to be 
a valuable record of medical science and its progres- 
sive improvements, but a fit and fair representation 
of the mind of the Association, and of the profession 
in general. 

Thompson's Dictionary of Domestic Medicine and 
Household Surgery is now complete; and it is one of 
the very few books of the kind which has received 
the approbation of the profession. Books on domestic 
medicine are generally traps set by needy physicians 
to catch patients, and they are not always useful or 
even safe books to be put into the hands of the 





public. Indeed, where competent medical advice is 
near at hand, there is seldom any advantage in being 
possessel of such a share of knowledge as such 





publications are intended to impart; nor is it pos- 
sible that the most useful medicines can be had 
recourse to by unpractised hands with any certainty 
of being efficacious in the cure or prevention of 
disease. Medicines are but tools. It is the skill with 
which they are administered, the time, the dose, the 
occasion, the correct knowledge of the proximate and 
ulterior effect intended to be produced, in which 
consists their real value. Still, the public wi// dabble 
in medicine. It is something to say that they may 
consult this work with safety, and that it contains 


] / ; much valuable information. 
have met with an editor whose experience and erudi- | 





The Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science, 
which has already been noticed in these pages, proposes 
to publish—1. Original communications upon all 
subjects requiring elucidation by the microscope, and 
also upon those relating to the structure and employ- 
ment of the instrument itself. 2. Translations and 
abstracts of papers in foreign journals, with illus- 
trations. 3. Critical notices of books of interest to 
the microscopist. 4. Microscopical notices and 
memoranda, and correspondence. 5. Proceedings of 
local microscopical societies. The first number contains 
a fair sprinkling of medical matter, but not so large 
a proportion as will be expected by the profession. 
Amongst the medical papers, Mr. Sister’s “ Observ- 
ations on the Contractile Tissue of the Iris” forms an 
interesting commencement. Some of the fibre-cells of 
the iris (obtained after an operation for artificial pupil 
by Mr. Wharton Jones at University College Hespital) 





| were distinctly recognised and sketched by the camera 
| lucida. They are illustrated by figures, and present 
| very characteristic appearances. Among the notes 
and correspondence is a memorandum on the ‘des- 
quamation of pulmonary air-cells,” and another on 
“The Microscope as a test of the purity of drinking 
waters,” from which it appears that “in proportion te 
the absence of inorganic and organic matters in a 
state of decomposition, is the water free from micro- 
scopic plants and animals. Great differences in these 
| respects are presented by the water examined. Thus, 
| inthe River Dee and the Watford water, scarcely 
| a living organism was found, whilst in the Thames 
| and New River waters, above seventy species were 
| identified by the reporters.” There is also a review of 
| Mr. Quekett’s ‘ Lectures on Histology,” delivered at the 
| Royal College of Surgeons in England, in the session 
| of 1850-51. 
| Dr. Bitira’s Practical Observations on Diseases of 
the Lungs and Heart (Highley, 1852, pp. 138), is just 
such a work as might be expected from Dr. Billing; 
plain, practical, scientific in its matter; lucid, forcible, 
and dogmatic in its style. He simplifies the 
stethoscope,—discards the term pectoriloquy,—speaks 
sarcastically of the twenty-nine theories (!) which 
have been brought forward to account for the sounds 
of the heart, and shows that they are all wrong, 
except one, his own, namely, the tension of the values 
effected by ventricular contraction ; and accuses every 
antagonistic theorist of ignorance of the rudiments of 
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physical science. Yetno scientific or reasonable man 
can find any fault with his views, which carry with 
them at least an air of perfect demonstration. The 
practical parts of the work which relate to the treat- 
ment of these important organs when diseased, are 
highly valuable, and few practitioners will read them 
without instruction and advantage. The tone of 
writing is certainly much below the subject, and un- 
questionably offensive to those who differ from the 
author; yet even these may profit by it if they so 
resolve. 

What to observe at the Bed-side, and after Death, in 
Medical Cases. Published under the authority of the 
London Medical Society of Observation. Fep. 8vo. 
pp. 136. London: Churchill. The society from 
which this work has issued was founded about two 
years ago by a few able and distinguished physicians, 
who have emulated the example of their brethren in 
Paris, and have undertaken a task which will either 
place medical science on a new basis, or accomplish 
little or nothing. The object is “ the advancement 


of accurate pathology and therapeutics by clinical 
and allied investigations, the value of which shall be 


estimated by the numerical method.” This object is 
to be accomplished by “records of cases observed by 
the members,” and “by the accumulation of obser- 
vations of special phenomena of disease,”—and by the 
publication of “ Transactions” from time to time, con- 
taining analyses of such cases and observations. The 
present volume is not one of their volumes of “ tran- 
sactions,” but simply an enumeration of points for 
observation. These are laboriously and carefully 
got together, but are far too numerous for practice. 
The work will form, however, a useful guide to the 
student, the practitioner, and the medical jurist. 
Whatever may be the ultimate success of the society 
in their attempts to place both pathology and 
therapeutics on a purely statistical basis, they have 
at least issued a valuable volume. 

The Gems of Tuscany; being a Fragment for the 
Invalid and the Tourist in Italy. By Dr. F. H. Brerr 
ae ere and Co.), isan elegant and useful volume. 

ts primary object is to demonstrate the real value of 
the baths and mineral waters of Tuscany, and the 
subject is treated with great moderation and good 
sense. In addition to this, the chemical analysis of 
each of the Tuscan waters is given, together with 
directions for their use, and for diet and regimen 
during their employment. The book abounds with 
graphic descriptions of the scenery in the locality of 
the baths, and the routes towards them, interspersed 
with historical notices and travelling anecdotes. The 
chief value of the work consists in the medical esti- 
mate which the author forms of the several springs in 
the neighbourhood. Although he conceives that “ it 
is the duty of the physician to cure diseases, not only 
by physic, but by all the means in his power,” yet he 
regrets that ‘too many authors in Italy and elsewhere 
have attempted to represent their favourite fountain 
as the universal remedy.” And notwithstanding the 
stress that has been laid by native authors on the 
special adaptation of different springs to different 
cases of disease or conditions of system, Dr. Brett 
is of opinion that, so far as bathing is concerned, the 
chief virtue of them all lies in their thermal proper- 
ties, although the case is different with respect to 
those which are taken internally. This is equally 
true of nearly all the medicated baths, whether natural 
or artificial, which are so industriously paraded as 
possessing special therapeutic properties. They are 
simply baths,—hot, cold, or tepid baths, and that is 
all. The skin has not the power to absorb from an 
aqueous bath, containing a solution of minerals in a 
state of extreme dilution, any quantity of material 
which can sensibly medicate the blood or amend the 
health. Foreign travel, change of air and diet, 
simple bathing, the excitement and cheerfulness of 
mind produced by change of scene and habits,—these 
often constitute the chief virtues of mineral springs, 
so far as using them as baths may conduce to 
salutary ends. Dr. Brett's observations have elicited 
the truth. 

II. Epmemic Diseases. 

Toe YeLttow Fever.—Sovrnampron.—On the 
23rd of December the Royal Mail steam-ship Orinoco 
was released from quarantine, on the result of a strict 
inquiry, instituted by Mr. Wiblin; from which it 
appears that the last case of fever was that of Mr. 
Stephens, a passenger, whose first symptoms of attack, 
in the shape of black vomit, occurred on the 13th; 
and as ten days had elapsed since that occurrence, 
Sir William Pym telegraphed to the effect that if no 
fresh case should have appeared, pratique was to be 
immediately granted, at the expiration of the stipu- 
lated quarantine period of ten days. The Lords of 
the Admiralty, it is understood, sent out instructions 
to the East Indies, by the last packet (La Plata), to 
aaa the sending ac of the yellow fever inva- 
ids by the royal mail steam-ships, or of distressed 
British subjects supposed to be labouring under, or 
recovering from, attacks of yellow fever. In both the 
La Plata and the Medway, the breaking out of the 
“lsease was attributed to the taking on board invalid 
seamen in the West Indies. Such seamen are there- 
fore no longer to be taken on board. The South- 
ampton Medical Society has appointed a select com- 
mittee to inquire into the subject ; and their inquiry 
embraces the following heads :—1. The natural cli- 
mate of the disease. 





2. Whether malignant yellow | 





fever is a specific disease, or can be identified with 
the milder forms of endemic fever common to mild cli- 
mates. 3. How yellow fever is propagated. 4. What 
sanatory measures should be adopted. This report 
appears in full in the first number of the Assoeiution 
Medical Journal, just published. The following, 
however, are the more interesting points :—1. That 
yellow fever is essentially an inter-tropical disease. 
2. That it is not a specific disease, but is only a 
severe modification of the milder forms of endemic 
tropical fever. 3. That although many cases of 
yellow fever have occurred in which no contagious 
property has existed, yet contagiousness is some- 
times found to be a property “impressed upon the 
disease after the appearance of the malignant stage ;” 
that we are warranted in associating the phenomena 
of contagion in yellow fever with the presence of cer- 
tain natural states, such as high temperature, mois- 
ture, atmospheric impurities, and personal suscep- 
tibility ; and that these conditions appear to have 
been absent at Southampton when the solitary fatal 
case occurred there—a case which per se appeared to 
be favourable to the development of contagion. 
4, That on vessels arriving with sick on board, it is 
highly desirable that all persons not affected with the 
disease should be allowed to proceed at once from the 
pestilential atmosphere of the ship, to their respective 
places of destination; and that a suitable building 
should be provided in a healthy situation for the im- 
mediate reception of patients labouring under yellow 
fever, ; 
Astatic CHoLerA.—A well-marked case of this 


disease occurred, as long ago as the 20th of December, | 


in Wimpole-mews. But the pestilence, if such it 
was, does not appear to have spread. 

EpIpEMIOLOGICAL Soctety.—The Committee en- 
gaged in investigating the epidemic diseases of cattle 
have circulated a list of important questions on the 
subject. 
Association Medical Journal, and it is understood that 
the Provincial Association is likely to afford very 
important assistance to the committee in procuring 
replies. 

Til. Curr-CuHat AND DIscoverres. 

Tue ProvincrAL MepicaL AND Suraicat Asso- 
CIATION, which has existed twenty years, and which 
has hitherto restricted its annual meetings, and, as a 
body, its intercourse, to the towns and cities of the 
various counties of England and Wales, always ex- 
clusive of the metropolis, has very recently extended 
the hand of good-fellowship to the practitioners of 
London, where a branch of the seciety has been 
formed entitled the Metropolitan Counties Branch. 
The first general meeting was held at the Hanover- 
square Rooms on Tuesday, the 11th inst., and among 


the members present were a considerable number of | 


the rising men of the metropolis, and a few of the 
leading members of the profession, the chair being occu- 
pied by Dr. John Forbes. Several of the most distin- 
guished general practitioners, such as Mr. Propert, Mr. 
Ancell, Mr. Bowling, &c. were likewise present,most or 
all of whom have recently joined the association. We 


cannot but perceive in this movement the germ of a | 


vast association of the medical practitioners of England 
and Scotland, which, without respect to provincialism 


or “ grade,” will form a union for the advancement of | 


medical science and for the improvement of the social 
status of the profession. 

It is said that the Medical Staff of Napoleon IIT. 
appointed for the Imperial Court, is to be unusually 
large, and liberally paid ; and that twenty at least of 
these favoured individuals are to have 6000f. to 8000f. 
(2407. to 3207.) per annum, besides the honour. This 
example (as is justly observed in the Lancet) is 
worthy of imitation elsewhere. 

M. Tholozan has recently read a paper at the 
Société de Biologie, on the epidemic nature of certain 


affections of the cellular tissue, and particularly of | 


boils, carbuncles, and whitloes. This paper, which is 
highly interesting, is printed in the Gazette Médicale 
de Paris, Jan. 1, 1853. The author gives an histo- 
rical sketch of this remarkable epidemic, and states 
that in the year 1834, M. Martin, senior surgeon of 
the Hospital of Colmar, observed in the lower Py- 
renees a true epidemic of whitloes among the soldiers 
of the 57th regiment of the line, and eleven cases of 
abscess in the hand and forearm; and he obtained 
records of 101 similar cases, of which fiftv-three oc- 
curred in 1834, and forty-eight in 1835. In the same 
date he speaks of many cases of erysipelas, erythema, 
pustular eruptions, hemorrhoidal tumours, abscesses 
in different regions, particularly in the limbs, boils, 
carbuncles, and some cases of “ charbon,” and a ten- 
dency to phlegmonous gangrene, particularly ab- 
scesses in the palmar aspect of the hands and fingers, 
extending to the forearm, frequently terminating in 
gangrenous exfoliation of the tendons and caries of 
the bone. He describes the disease as exceedingly 
intractable, and speaks of “ a principle of malignity” 
which paralyses all efforts at treatment, setting both 
surgery and medicine at defiance. This epidemic 
disappeared in the winter, and re-appeared in the 
following March. The author of this paper does not 
seem to have been aware, except through the medium 
of the British journals, that these furuncular diseases 


A copy of these queries appears in the | 


| young woman with a remarkable hirsute growth on 
the face and forehead. Her beard is more profuse than 
| is often met with in the male subject. The greater 
part of her body is covered with hair. Her sister, a 
married woman, was introduced to the Society last 
year, and is similarly gifted with this very unusual 
and masculine appendage. In other respects, both 
sisters have every characteristic of feminine delicacy, 
both of bodily organisation and mental character. 
They are natives of Versoix in the canton of Geneva. 
A younger sister, and a brother, are without this 
peculiarity. 

| It is with much concern we have to record the 
death of Dr. Pereira, F.R.S.—a name dear to both 
medical and chemical science. His decease was ver. 
sudden, and occurred on Thursday evening the 20t 
January, at his residence in Finsbury-square, in his 
49th year. He was physician to the London Hospital, 
an examiner in Materia Medica and pharmacy to the 
University of London, and a member of several Bri- 
tish and Continental Societies. 





SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


SUMMARY OF SCIENCE. 
PHYSICS. 

Tue Pertoptc RECURRENCE OF SpoTs ON THE 
Sun. Mr. Wolf, who in some contributions to the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, has traced out a re- 
lation between terrestrial magnetism and sun-spots, has 
| devoted himself to collecting all the recorded obser- 





| vations respecting these solar phenomena, and a con- 
| sideration of the results ‘> be deduced from them, 
| some of which are very remarkable. In the first 
| place, he establishes six different epochs, by inves- 
tigating the maximum and minimum of the appear- 
ance of the solar spots, and shows that their average 
duration may be fixed at 11°111 years; so that this 
| minimum recurs exactly nine times in the course of a 
century: a deduction agreeing with observation. 
There however appears to be no periodical return of 
the maximum of sun-spots, this varying, but averag- 
ing however about five years. After pointing to 
some analogies existing between the sun-spots and the 
| variable stars, M. Wolf remarks on the coincidence 
| of this period of 11°111 years of the recurrent 
minimum of solar spots with the variations of mag- 
netic declination; stating, that these variations 
accompany, not only the periodical changes of the 
sun-spots, but even their irregular ones; closing his 
memoir with comparing his solar period of the ninth 
of a century and the Zurich meteorological register 
for the years 1000—1800, a review which lends strength 
| to the notion of Sir W. Herschel, that the years in 
which solar spots abound are the driest and most fertile. 
From the register it also seems that earthquakes and 
auroras predominate in the same years. 


CHEMISTRY. 

Tue OrGAno-Metatuic Rapicats.—M. Bunsen 
rendered a most important service to Organic Che- 
| mistry some few years since, when he succeeded in 
| isolating Kakodyl, a compound consisting of 4 atoms 
| of carbon, 6 atoms of hydrogen, and 1 atom of arsenic; 
| which compound combines with oxygen, sulphur, 
| cyanogen, chlorine, iodine, &c. precisely in the same 
| manner that a simple or elementary body like silver, 
| iron, or carbon, will do; acting as if it were an unde- 
composable substance or element, instead of being a 
compound body. It was this Kakodyl which proved 
| that compound radicals, 7. e. bodies containing two or 
| more elements, yet possessing some of the characteristic 
properties of a single element, actually existed, and 
indicated to the follower of Organic Chemistry, doubt- 
less a difficult, but probably the best and surest path 
| to pursue. Other compound radicals, such as the 
| phosphuretted alkaloid of Paul Thenard, Kakoplatyl 
and the platinised bases of Reisel, tended to settle 
and confirm this theory of the existence and im- 
portance of this class of bodies: This importance 
cannot well be overrated, when we consider the 
myriads of substances, formed either by the hand of 
Nature or the art of the chemist, and which, for the 
most part, consist of different proportions of two or 
more of the four organic elements proper, viz. carbon, 
oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen, and out of which 
two of the three kingdoms of nature are almost 
entirely formed; as well as if we regard the utter 
hopelessness of reducing these swarms of organic 
compounds (which even yet render this department 
of the science a very chaos, with but few gleams of 
light) to order and system, unless we can gain a firm 
starting point to show how all these bodies are built up, 
or that they are combinations of various definite and 
recognised chemical compounds—whereby in the course 
of time all the present seeming confusion shall fade 
away and its chaotic elements fall into rank, and form 
at length one vast, harmonious, and intelligible whole. 
Now among the organic compounds formed by the 
art of the chemist, alcohol (spirit of wine), and the 
various products derived from it, as ether, especially 
engaged his attention, until at length a hypothesis 
was promulgated by Sir Robert Kane, to the effect, 
that ether was the oxide of a presumed base or com- 
pound radical, ethyl, and that alcohol was ether, or 








have been epidemic throughout the four quarters of 
the world. 

At a meeting of the Medical Society of London, Dr. | 
Chowne introduced to the Fellows of the Society a 


the oxide of ethyl, combined with the elements of 
water,—a theory which agreed perfectly with the 
known composition of these alcoholic substances ; 80 
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that these views were generally accepted by the most | 
distinguished chemists, and extended so as to embrace | 
various other bodies analogous to alcohol and its com- 
pounds. Still, ethyl was not isolated; it was even 
uncertain whether it existed. It was a supposition— 
very simple, very beautiful, it is true, and capable of 
accounting for all known facts connected with this 
class of bodies—being just like the hypothetical planet 
of Adams and Le Verrier, which became a reality 
to man’s apprehension by the discovery of Neptune ; 
and as in this case, so at length was Sir R. Kane’s 
theory proven, by the discovery and isolation of this 
hypothetical radical, ethyl. The credit of this dis- 
covery is due to Dr. E. Frankland, now of Manches- 
ter, who has given us a detailed account of the mode 
of procuring, and of the properties of this compound 
radical, which, under the pressure of between two and | 
three atmospheres, is a colourless, transparent, mobile | 
liquid. Pursuing the path thus opened to him, Dr. | 
Frankland has continued his researches on a series of 
organic bodies containing metals, which are closely 
allied to kakodyl in their composition and properties, 
and which, like that body, are formed from the union 
of the alcoholic radicals with various metals, and are 
distinguished by their’powerful electro-positive charac- 
ters. In a paper lately communicated to the Royal 
Society this chemist describes seven of these com- 
pounds, which are procured by the action of heat or 
light on their proximate constituents. Thus, when 
iodide of ethyl and metallic tin are exposed to the 


influence of light or heat in a closed glass tube, the | 


metal gently dissolves in the liquid, which finally 
solidifies as a mass of colourless crystals. A small 
but unimportant quantity of gas is generated; but 
the chief reaction consists in the direct union of the 


metal, tin, with the iodide of ethyl, giving rise to the | 
crystalline body before-mentioned, and which is the | 


iodide of a new organo-metallic radical, stunethylium. 
The oxide, chloride, and other compounds of 
stanethylium, are readily formed, all of which possess 


a striking resemblance to the corresponding bi-com- | 


pounds of tin, excepting in odour, which is very 
pungent, and like the volatile oil of mustard. Stan- 
ethylium is obtained in an isolated state, by decom- 
posing the chloride by metallic zinc; at common 
temperatures it is a thick, heavy, oily, yellow liquid, 
insoluble in water, but soluble in alcohol and ether, 
and possessing an exceedingly pungent odour; at a 
temperature of 300 degrees Fahrenheit it boils and is 
decomposed, leaving metallic tin. It readily oxidizes 
by contact with the air, forming an oxide of this 
radical. It consists of one atom of tin, four atoms of 
carbon, and five of hydrogen, its formula being 
C* H® Sn, whilst its oxide is C4 H® Sn O, and 


its bromide C* H5 Sn Br., so that stanethylium | 


exactly resembles kakodyl in all relations. 
analogous organo-metallic radicals, stanmethylium and 
stanamylium, are formed in e cactly the same manner, 
from tin and and the iodides of methyl and amyl 
respectively, 

By substituting zine for tin, in acting on the 
iodides of ethyl, methyl, and amyl, compounds 





analogous to the preceding are obtained, in which | 


zine replaces the tin. Zincmethylium is a colourless, 
transparent, and very mobile liquid, possessing a most 
“gpd and insupportable odour, and boiling at a 
ow temperature. It is composed of two atoms of 
carbon, three of hydrogen, and one of zinc, its 
formula being C2 H* Zn. Its affinity for oxygen 


exceeds even that of potassium, for it ignites with | 


explosion when brought into contact with this 
gas, and when exposed to the air it spontaneously 


ignites, 


| that two varieties of the plant are required to pro- 


The | 


emitting a beautiful bluish-green flame, | 


1 
hue gave rise to a somewhat acrimonious debate be- 
tween some otherwise kindly-disposed personages,— 


“ When next you talk of what you view, 
Think others see as well as you;” 

for it turns out that all parties have seen aright and 
reported truly, from the time of the Jesuits down to 
the present period. Dr. Royle, a most trustworthy | 
authority on all that relates to the botanical produce | 
of the East, lent the weight of his name to the belief | 
that these teas originated in different plants, but now | 
handsomely recants this view, and gives in his ad- | 
hesion to the facts ascertained by Mr. Fortune, during | 
his recent travels in the “flowery land.” In the 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 





South of China, this latter gentleman found the 
Thea Bohea was the variety grown for making black 
teas, whilst towards the north, about Shanghae, it is 
the Thea Viridis which is employed for making the 
green teas of those districts which produce them in 
the greatest perfection. Thus it seemed to be settled 


duce these two descriptions of tea; but when Mr. 

Fortune came into the Fokien district, then he found | 
that the Thea Viridis was the plant which yielded | 
the best black teas of that celebrated province ; and | 
these plants, when taken to Shanghae and compared 
with those which there produced green tea, proved 
identical with them. The seeds and plants, which 
this traveller contrived to forward in such abundance 
| to the Himalayan plantations of the East India Com- 
| pany, have already been cultivated with success; 
and the Chinese tea gatherers and driers he brought 
| with him set to work on the plants growing in the 
| Botanic Garden, and made black or green, from the 
leaves, just as they were desired. So it is evident that, 
although frequently made from distinct plants, this 
difference is not essential to the production of these 
varieties of teas, which depend on different processes 
of manufacture : the green tea being gently yet rapidly 
| dried, and as quickly as possible after being gathered ; 
whilst, when black tea is to be made, the leaves are 
| allowed to lie in heaps, when a kind of fermentation 
| is set up, and they become heated, like hay when put 
| together rather damp, before they are dried. The 
long prevalent and still popular belief, that green tea 
owes its colour and properties to being dried on 
copper, is a mere vulgar error, devoid of all founda- 
tion, excepting that copper drying-pans are some- 
times used instead of iron ones, by the manufac- 
turers, who use them indifferently for drying both 
black and green teas; the fact being, that the green 
tea erported from China to England and America is 
| adulterated, by dusting it with a mixture of French- 
| chalk, turmeric or annatto, and Prussian blue or 

indigo, to suit the absurd fancy of the purchasers ; | 
| who may convince themselves of the fact by shaking 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| this beautiful “bloom” tea in a phial with a little 
| water, when they will find this bloom vanish, and the 
| leaves assume a dark yellow, brown, or blackish hue, 
their natural colour when dried. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the ingredients of this adulterating powder are 
innocuous, or at any-rate are so in the small quantities 
swallowed by the most inveterate drinker of green 
| tea. 
| APPLIED SCIENCE. 
| Tur Evecrrie Licur.—Several experiments have | 
recently been made at Geneva on the adaptability of | 
the electric light to purposes of public illumination ; 
| and as these were instituted and have been reported 
on by the physicist M. Elie Hartmann, who fills the 
| chair of Natural Philosophy in the University of 
Geneva, the results detailed deserve far more respectful 
consideration than it would be advisable to bestow on 





} 
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accompanied with clouds of oxide of zinc; when | the flaming report of a mere sciolist or projector. 
thrown into water, it decomposes that liquid as To render the light constant, an instrument con- 
potassium does, and burns, evolving both heat and | structed by Duboseg for adjusting the charcoal points 








light. By acting on the iodides of methyl and of 
amyl with metallic mercury, similar compounds are 
formed ; and preliminary experiments have been made 
with other metals, amongst which arsenic, antimony, 
chromium, iron, manganese, and cadmium, afford pro- 
mising results. Frdm a consideration of the consti- 
tution and reactions of this series of compounds, Dr. 
Frankland is inclined to deny to them and their 
analogues, such as kakodyl, the title of radicals; 
contending, that their properties compel us to regard 


them as binary compounds, resembling and formed on | 


the type of the oxides of their several metals, a portion 
of the oxygen being replaced by the unquestioned 
radicals, ethyl, methyl, and amyl. 
ultimately be adopted, it will place these bodies in 
close relation with ammonia and its analogues. This 
valuable contribution to scientific chemistry closes 
with some theoretical considerations on the constitu- 
tion of these organo-metallic compounds, and their 
laws of combination. 
BOTANY. 

BLack AND GREEN TEAs.—The question whether 
the same or different kinds of the tea-shrub produced 
these two distinctive articles of commerce, has been 
debated for many a year, but may now be regarded 
as set at rest by the enterprising traveller Mr. Fortune. 
Like many other matters stoutly contested by op- 
posing parties, these teas have been very positively 
affirmed by crowds of credible authorities to be the pro- 


duct of one plant on the one side, and of two distinct | 


plants on the other; each alike forgetful of the cha- 
melion’s advice, when the subject of his own peculiar 


Should this view | 


| between which the light is developed was employed. 
| The battery consisted of fifty couples of Bunsen’s 
| plates, by which so vivid a light was obtained as to 
| be intolerable to the naked eye; indeed, so intense 
| was the glare that M. Hartmann’s assistant, in- 
| cautiously looking at the light, had his eyes so 
| greatly inflamed that he was compelled to bathe them 
frequently with warm water before he could open 
them again. Another proof of the intensity of this 
| light is, that the luminous flames of a candle and 
also of a jet of gas actually cast very distinct | 
| shadows upon a screen. At a distance of about 270 | 
yards this electrie light, reflected from a mirror, was 
equal in intensity to that produced by a jet of gas. 
| Another experiment was made on a very rainy night 
before the hydraulic engine-house of Geneva, so that 
| the absence of houses and the presence of rain greatly 
militated against any auxiliary splendour. In spite, | 
however, of these drawbacks, when the light was con- | 
| centrated by means of a small concave mirror, it was | 
| found to be equal to 300 large gas jets at the least ; | 
| and that, notwithstanding the rain, print could easily | 
be read at more than 100 yards off. The reflection | 
of the light from the facades of the quay was dis- | 
tinetly visible at Bursin-sur-Rolle, a distance of about | 
nine and a half miles. One great objection to the | 
employment of the electric light for the purposes of | 
illuminating towns has been the necessity of having | 
a great many points of illumination, just as we have | 
with gas-lights; for the windings of streets and 
lanes and the irregularities of houses so frequently | 
interfere with its diffusion, especially in ancient cities, | 
| that the illumination from a luminous electrical are 








must be necessarily much circumscribed and local, 
The experiments of M. Hartmann have, however, 
overcome this difficulty, since he has determined that 
several pairs of charcoal points may be introduced 
into the same circuit derived from a single pile, and 
alight of the greatest intensity obtained from each 
pair of points where the circuit is interrupted. He 
also suggests that by further carrying out these 
results, and introducing suitable communicators for 
opening and closing the circuit, the light might be 
made available for domestic purposes. It is searcely 
necessary to add that for producing daguerreotypes it 
almost rivals solar light. HERMES. 





ARCHITECTURE. 


MONTHLY REVIEW OF ARCHITECTURE AS 
A FINE ART. 
Durine the last year, there was much discussion on 


| the subject of painting the interior of St. Paul's 


Cathedral; but nothing met our observation of a 
perfectly satisfactory character. No great governing 
principles of the imitative, or merely decorative, 
painting, which should be practised on the walls, 
ceilings, or vaults of a building, were laid down with 
emphatic clearness; and we think such principles 
should be considered—and maturely considered— 
before any opinions on mattersof detail are proclaimed. 
No doubt, effects of harmony in colour, and imposing 
presentations of design, might be produced with little 
or no reference to the architectural truth of a struc- 
ture. They may be accordant with its purpose, while 
they are even contradictory to its material and con- 
struction; and we regard the paintings of Sir James 
Thornhill, in the cupola of our great Protestant temple, 
as affording a most striking illustration in point,—as 
illustrating, in fact, everything that is objectionable, 
notwithstanding their immediate connection with the 
life of the sainted apostle to whom the cathedral is 
dedicated. 

We maintain, then, that the character of the 
cupola, as emulating the concave of the firmament, is 
offensively impaired. An expression of overhanging 
vastness is that which should have been especially 
held in view. No deception, seeking to remove the 
impression of a spheroidal vault, should have been 
attempted; but anything, consistent with its con- 
struction, which might at the same time have added 
to its apparent expanse, would have been legitimate. 
The making its converging hollow to appear like a 
continuity of vertical walls, extending its tambour 
upwards, was an abominable perversion of what 
should have been its intention. Wedo not care what 
Wren himself may have thoughtlessly adopted or 
permitted. The architecture represented by the 
painter could not have been practised ; and even if it 
could, it would have utterly destroyed the peculiar 
effect which it is the special province of the cupola to 
produce. The conrer without, leads us to look for a 
corresponding concave within. We do not seek a 
surrounding arcade, where we have been taught to 
expect a suspended vault. A mere imitation of the 
cassoon-panelling which is actual in the Pantheon at 
Rome, or a plain colouring of aerial blue studded with 
golden stars, would have been infinitely better than 
the false and distorted architecture with which 
Thornhill has framed his ill-placed pictures, and belied 
the character of the surface they occupy. 

We hold then to the opinion, that the principles of 
painting upon architecture are two-fold: first, as they 
regard the integrity of a building’s material and con- 
struction ; and, secondly, as they express the build- 
ing’s character and purpose ; involving the one general 
principle, that both objects shall be, with equal 
severity, kept in view. The violation of the former 
is an offence for which the most successful accomplish- 
ment of the second may not compensate. We must 
either have such mimic architectural representations 
as might be real; or we must haye symbolical or 
illustrative designs that may satisfy the imagination, 
without any perversion of the observant faculties, as 
applied to the true and substantial form of the build- 
ing they decorate. In looking up to a cupola, we 
may recognise that which symbolises the concave of 
the “brave o’er-hanging firmament, fretted with 
golden fire ;” but there is no attempt to deceive. We 
know that we behold the smooth surface of a vault, 
painted to indicate the heavens in ‘base epitome ;” 
but we merely cultivate the idea of those divine aspi- 
rations which aim at the freedom of ethereal space. 
When we behold that vault exhibiting a multitudinous 
assemblage of such sunken forms as are consistent 
with its construction, we care not that they are false, 
so they look real; and we measure its expanse, as we 
see that its compartments are of proportional size 
and yet numerous. How far allegorical representa- 
tions of angels and saints in clouds may be admissible 


| is a question; but there can be no question in re- 


ference to the trick which would make a spheroidal 
vault look like a vertical arcade on a circular plan. 
Pilasters, niches, conchs, and historical paintings, 
have no business to be springing like the converging 
branches of a ring of trees, and to topple over us in 
the skies with arrogant impossibility. The painter 
has no right to undo what the architect has done, 


| nor to affect to do what no architect could accomplish. 


We say nothing of the absurdity of placing pictures 
above the lights which are to display them. It is in 
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reason and in practical proof too obvious to need com- 
ment. The whole surface may be painted, but not with 
pictures that are to “point a moral or adorn a tale.” 
These have their fitting place in the panels of the 


come as through pearls and gems of every hue, but 


| not through the opaque bodies of men anid women. 


| than we are yet prepared to decide upon; 


vertical walling, and within reach of minute observa- | 


tion. St. Paul’s cathedral is pre-eminently adapted 
for pictorial decoration. It is only necessary to turn 
to Wale and Gwyn’s transverse section of the church 
to see this. 


This is, perhaps (to Englishmen at least), | 


the most interesting architectural engraving in exist- | 


ence; and we wondered, as we purchased it from Mr. 
Weale, ‘at the small charge of only” 
Its accuracy, 


The writer goes a little more into specified particulars 
but the 


article is philosophically and feelingly written, and | 


we hope our eulogistic reference to it will induce our 
readers to peruse it. In a subsequent part of the 
same number of The Builder is another clever article 
on the same subject, by Mr. Thomas Purdie, equally 
worthy of attention; and we are delighted in the 


| co-operation of such writers on a subject, which the 


ten and sixpence! | 
clearness, and scale are alike admirable ; | 


and it is valuable as showing what professes to be Sir | 


C. Wren’s own idea of decorating his cathedral. 


From | 


this, however, it would appear that the great archi- | 


tect authorised the present paintings in the cupola. 
“Tf so, it was a grievous fault, and grievously hath 
the great church answered it.” It is indeed to be 
lamented that the only part of his design carried out 
is especially the failing one. Correct this, therefore, 
and look to the rest. We have mural panelling in 
abundance to engage all the scriptural-historical artists 
of England, while the sculptor has a like invita- 
tion, and the secondary decorator no end of oppor- 
tunity for display. At the least, it is most suggestive 
of true and effective ornamentation ; and, regarded by 
minds willing to receive and capable to impart, it 
would open a work which icine intelligence might 
bring to an unequalled conclusion. And yet, alas! 
we are forgetting the dull atmosphere of our country, 
and the peculi: arly dingy smoky one of London. 
This last consideration is one of sombre hue and dead 
weight ; and it may be a question whether anything 
but the whitewash of old churchwardenship would 
thoroughly “ tell” at a/l seasons in St. Paul’s church- 
yard! We are, however, arguing on broad principles, 
under the supposition of “fair play.” In London 
“fair is foul and foul is fair;” and its citizens 
“hover” too much “ through fog and filthy air.’ 

We would also raise our voice against the too 
sudden and inconsiderate flux of Mr. Owen Jones's 
Alhambra-isms; his positive colourings and Arabesque 
acquirements. We would rather trust him in a draw- 
ing-room than in a church. He may be at home in 
harmonies; but he may meddle too much with the 
air or simple melody, which is, after all, * the life 0’ 
the building.” The mischiefs done to certain of our 
ancient Gothic cathedrals have the more awakened 
us to the fear of operations most oppugnant to the 
sentiment of simplicity and vastness which should 
ever be suggested by the mystic perspectives and dim 
vaultings of those impressive structures. More and 
more we feel the crying necessity for such criticisms 
and comments as we too weakly seek to supply, in an 
endeavour to arouse the general public mind to think 
for itself, and to qualify by its own active intelligence 
the dicta of our professors. 

It is impossible to reiterate too frequently the error 
of thoughtless confidence in the authority of ancient 
precedent. The “ orders” of the Greeks, and their one 
great temple-feature (the pedimented portico), have 
been universally, and without the slightest forced 
effort, adopted, because they were unquestion: ibly 
beautiful, and in their kind perfect; but it is much 
more easy to give reluctant admission to the fact that 
they were once painted in the motley of blue, red, and 
yellow, than to extend our admiring homage on this 
additional account. Because we have accepted the 
form and feature as “‘ express and admirable,” we are 
not by implication to regard as equally worthy the 

fashion of their supertic ial dress. Again: if partially 
good, it may not be wholly so. <A precedent for the 
use of colour is one thing; the bigoted imitation of 
the colours used, or the manner of using them, another. 
The application of deepened tints on the bed surfaces 
of the tympanum and metopes, to assist the promi- 
nent effect of the raised sculptures, or the practice of 
means that may leave the decorations of mouldings 

“picked out,” may be not only allowed, but recom- 
mended. Relieving shadows are not always to be 
had. The sun is not always at hand to pick out with 
its glittering radiance the edges of the triglyph and 
the sharp cuttings of the -arved honey y-suckle ; and 
there will be some parts of a building on which the 
sun never shines, or from whose projections no 
shadow may be cast. In our dull climate especially 
this is the case. But whatever use may be made of 
such means to assist in securing the effect produced 


| an acquaintance with what is known or surmised of 





by light and shade, great caution should surely be | 


used in preserving a never-failing respect for the sen- 
timent that attaches to the reality of material. A 

“blue post” may be allowed, for we know it is but a 
wooden post painted blue ; but to paint in similar 
fashion a marble portico is indeed to violate the ad- 
mitted principle of ‘beauty unadorned adorned the 
most.” 

We had written thus far, when The 
Jan. 8, 1853, came to our hands; and we are not a 
little pleased to see much of our own feeling enter- 
tained by the writer, “S. H.” We do not quite see 
our way in respect to what he says of “ the inser- 
tion of new windows in St. Paul’s;” but we heartily 
concur in his observations on the proper manner of 
painting them. “The primary object of a window,’ 


says he, “is to admit light, and not to depict history. 
I would give it a mosaic characte r, and lavish on it 
all the beauties of geometrical design; but I would 
The light may | 


confine figure subjects to the walls. 


Builder for | 


proposed decoration of St. Paul’s is = bringing be- 
fore the public. Heretofore we have been much more 
busily employed i in discovering what the ancients did 
in respect to polye hromy, than in what we ourselves 
should do under circumstances of a much more con- 
firmed, if not a greatly advanced, condition of chro- 
matic practice and experience. ‘To those who desire 


the antique paintings by Polygnotus and others, we 
cannot do better than refer them to the learned 
papers of Mr. 
M. Hittorff, ‘On the Polychromy of Greek Architec- 
ture ;” and of M. Semper, “On the Study of Poly- 
chromy and its Revival,” in the first volume of The 
Museum of Classical Antiquities, now publishing by 
Mr. Richards, of Great Queen-street, and to which we 
have more than once referred in terms of high com- 
mendation. From M. Semper’s paper, it would appear 


that M. Kugler’s researches left him to the conclu- 
sion, that “if no others, vet certainly the white 
marble buildings erected in the flourishing time 


of Greece,—that is, the greater 
those of Attica, — exhibited in their principal 
parts the material of which they were built, in its own 
proper colour; that painting, therefore, is only to be 
referred to the subordinate details; that, when the 
materials employed were of a baser description, they 
were coated with stucco, which in its outward 
appearance did not much differ from that of marble ; 
these were then combined with appropriate ornament, 
and made resplendent with gold.” M. Semper op- 
poses this conclusion ; regarding stucco as the motif, 
and the adoption of marble * principally because it 
answered most perfectly all the requirements of a fine 
stucco!” We care not to question the truth of this, 
at least as it affects the propriety of covering Parian 
marble with paint. With the Greeks, or without the 
Greeks, we insist on the impropriety of such covering 
saving only in reference to such partial or peculiar 
use of it as, on the whole, m: ly na the 
the substance secure, or make the precious more 
precious by merely assistant means. A transparent 
coating, a sort of varnish, may be employed, just as 
polishing may be admissible; and the — and 
delicate ornaments of mouldings, the lines and foliage 
of Ionic and Corinthian capitals, may be gilded with 
greatly enhancing beauty ; but we would make paint- 
ing in its polye hromatic fullness really “identic a with 
the use of stucco,” or with what might be stucco, lying 
on the unfinished surface of that portion of the solid 
material which the sculptor leayes to the plasterer 
and painter. 


The devotion with which the Greeks seem to have 
cultivated the majestic of substance and simplicity, 
and the beautiful of general and detailed form, may 
have been the more extreme from the fact of their 


being subject to little or no diversion in respect 
to colour and the imitation of light, shadow, and 


varied distances. From what we have seen, they 
appear to have been unacquainted with the harmony 
of positive colours in their juxtaposition, and still 
more with the charm of blended colouring and neu- 
trals. Having carried linear design and sculptural 
development to the last degree of perfection, they 
seem to have luxuriated in the most primitive 
attempts at the superadded use of paint ; and surely 
it is not too much, after we have admitted that they 
left architecture and sculpture in a state of unsur- 
passable excellence, to regard them as the mere 
beginners of that pictorial art which it was for the 
painters, from Cimabue’s time to the present, to 
mature. Critically speaking, Michael Angelo and 
others of his time were (with all their undoubted 
grandeur) very imperfect architects, because their 
pre-eminent intelligences and executive powers ran 
so strongly in the current of pictorial enthusiasm ; 
and we can therefore the more readily understand 
how, in a much earlier period of art’s progress, 
architectural perfection might have co-existed with a 
very untutored condition of the painter's mind. 


In The Builder, 
Higgins) continues his comments on the decoration 
of St. Paul’s. He does not seem to fall in strictly 
with our notion of the cassoon-sinkings of the Roman 
Pantheon, but he dves confirm our notions in other 
respects; and we have no doubt but that we are so 
identical, in all leading principles, that a thoroughly 
detailed ‘* Report” might be produced, to which we 
could unitedly subscribe our names. Even 
exception he takes to Mr. Wightwick’s “ Protestant 
Cathedral,” in the * Palace of Architecture,” we have 
reason not to doubt Mr. Wightwick’s 
submission; the more so, because Mr. W. has, in his 
subsequent idea of a Protestant Cathedral, given in 
Weale’s Quarterly Panes and in his essay issued by 
the Architectural Publication Soc iety, given a more 
matured illustration of his ideas on this matter. 


Lloyd, on the Lesche at Delphi; of 


proportion of 





ART AND ARTISTS. 
AmonG the good things of the new year for t 
entertainment of little folk appears Rainy Aft 


Randall Ballantine. Pleasantly in ‘sim- 
ple themes, supposed to be the compositions of th: 


noons, 


| children of the tale, it tells of God’s fair works see! 
in the vegetable and insect worlds; and good Aunt 
Mary, lately come from Germany, narrates amusing 


| fully executed. 


integrity of | 


| little picture is marvellously beautiful. 
for January, 22, S. H. (Samuel | 


| at Rome (271), The Forum (272), and the Pont 


in the | 


deferential | 


stories laid in Fairy-land. too, 
book need not be shelved; for in his turn the father 

entertains his circle, by true histories of good and 
pious men, who for religion’s sake have throug! 
trials manifold. Eleven sketches, drawn in outline 
with admirable skill, doubtless will help the children 


On Sunday, this little 


Lone 


to make out many a pleasant afternoon in rainy days. 
In A Childs Summer, the artist E. V. B. is » happier t 
in the mea of his sentiment than his « } cnnaaant 


the poet M. L. The illustrative etchings, with the 
exception of some disproportion in the sizes of th 
heads of the figures, are fanciful in desig . and skil- 
Like the children, we feel disposed 
to ski ip the reading, which although png is not for, 
children. The pictures nearly tell their own story, 
and what blanks remain would, doubtless, be better 
supplied to its own satisfaction by the active imagina- 
tion of childhood than by the accompanying explana- 
tions: these portions, however, are simple and con- 
sistent. 

Inspired, doubtless, by the poultry mania, T. H. 
Carstairs has submitted to us for approval (which we 
willingly grant to him) a _ imen of his penmanship 


in the form of a cock; judging from the extent 
and graceful sweep of its tail, not of the Cochin 
China breed. Seriously, however, there is great 
freedom and skill in the manner of its execution: and to 


those who are ambitious of excelling in the art of orna 
mental writing we recommend it as an admirable copy 

The addresses of the Superintendents of the Depart- 
ment of Practical Art have been published by autho- 
rity. Mr. Cole treated of the facilities now afforded 
to all classes of the community for obtaining education 
in art, and Mr. Redgrave discoursed on the methods 
employed for imparting education in art to all classes, 
Both topics are handled with a mastery of the facts 
and an enthusiasm on their behalf which must have 
kindled an audience, for it even excites the reader. 
We recommend the perusal of these lectures to all 
who did not hear them.—Mr. Redgrave has pub- 
lished also A Manual of Colour, with a useful Cate- 
chism, which he had prepared for the use of the 
students in the School of Practical Art, of which he 
is the Superintendent. It is thoroughly practical, and 
will be of use to all who paint, whether artists or 
amateurs. 








EXHIBITION OF PHOTOGRAPHY AT 
SOCIETY OF ARTs. 
(Se cond Noti e.) 
Ir is with much satisfaction that we learn that this 
Exhibition has been highly appreciated by the public. 
Photography may now fairly claim to be a popular 
art. 

The productions of Mr. Benjamin Turner (17 
179, 182, 187, 190, 193) must strike every 
being of excellent quality. 

The contributions of Mr. Bingham (167, 181, 136, 
205), and further on (230 and 241), are re markably 
good, and would seem to rebut the generally-helieved 
assertion that photography is in its infancy, and tha 
every year will render it more successful. 

Sir Wm. Newton next claims our attention. The 
Views in the Isle of Wight (220) are pleasing, and 
taken, as might be expected, with a true artistic eye. 
We prefer, however, the Searles (235) 
though all the pictures, in our judgment, valle very 
much from bad printing. 

More specimens of Mr. Delamotte’s ab ility meet us 
in The Works in Progress at Sydenham (233 and 234), 
and in Specimens from the Museum in M larlborough 
House (248), and Part of the Cellini Shield bel 
Her Majesty (254). This gentleman uses the collodion 
process, and extremely well too. Now that there is 
a growing demand from the public for good calotype 
pictures, we strongly recommend him to persevere in 
the path he has chosen. We must not pass by 4 
View of the Isle de Barbe, near Lyons (237), by M 
Ferrier, where a church and half a town are retleeted 
in a clear stream which flows close by its walls. This 


THE 


eye as 


Scenes at 


uping to 


We turn with intinite pleasure to the productions 
of M. Eugene Constant, 7h Colise um at Rome (260), 
View of Venice (267), Arch of Vespasia Vie 


Rott 


( sa 
(278). These are gems. 

Two Street Scenes at Bristol (263 and 277), by Mr. 
H. Owen, must be regarded with admiration. They 
are cleverly taken, well printed, and have so much 
air in them, that artists will be inclined to rank them 
very highly. <A photographic impression trom a 
magnified view of the Larva of an Insect (270), by 
Paul Pretsch, great career of usefulness to 





suggests a 


the art. The Entomological Society are, we are 
told, encouraging by every means this particular 





branch of photography, and in the next Exhibition 


| Many specimens will probably be shown. 


We must not omit to draw attention to the nume- 
!rous large pictures of French churches, and other 
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buildings and views, taken by order of the French 
Government, by M. Le Grey and other eminent 
photographers. Notre Dame de Poitiers (250) is a 
wonderful example of the use of the art to architects 
and lovers of architecture. The detail exhibited in 
this picture is so marvellous that the most patient 
draughtsman would be disheartened were he asked 
to make a fac-simile of it. A Church at Toulouse 
286), a View at Rome (292), and a Bridge of Cahors 
939 are also good examples of this clever series ; 
but a Bridge in the Pyrenees (298) is perhaps more 
exquisite than any. The distance in this picture is 
given with an effect equal to that in Mr. Stewart’s, 
and the largeness of its size and the excellence of the 
subject render it a very important contribution. 
Throughout the two smaller rooms other examples 
of this Government series are to be found; they are 
mostly of old churches and monasteries remarkable 
for their architectural beauties ; but they are for the 
most part sombre and inartistic. 

Messrs. Ross and Thomson of Edinburgh, whose 
contributions arrived after the opening of the Exhi- 
bition, and whose works were so well known at the 
Crystal Palace, deserve much praise for their Views 
of Modern Athens. 


burgh from the Castle (644), or Melrose Abbey (640). 
These gentlemen, we find, practise on albuminised 
glass, certainly one of the most successful mediums. 

We would advise every visitor before leaving to 
turn over the volume (776) exhibited by Mr. Fox 
Talbot, containing specimens of the art from 1842 
and 1846; and also to examine Le premier Livre im- 
primé par le Soleil (777), contributed by Capt. Ibbet- 
son. 
Mr. Talbot took out his patent. 
specimens claim our warmest praise, but want of 
space forbids our particularising further. 


We have to thank the Society of Arts for the im- | 


portant assistance they have given to photography, 
and we look forward with much interest to the next 
Exhibition. 





TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 

Tue vicar of Norton, in Derbyshire, is raising a sub- 
scription for the purpose of erecting, in the village of 
Norton, a plain granite obelisk to the memory of Sir 
Francis Chantrey. Norton was the birthplace of 
Chantrey; and in the churchyard he was buried, in 
a grave of his own making.——A monument in 
bronze, by Burnard, is about to be erected in Shettield, 
to the memory of Ebenezer Eliott, the ‘“* Corn Law 
Rhymer.” Through the influence of Mr. Hadfield, 
M. P. for Sheffield, the council of the Anti-Corn-law 
League have given a subscription of 50/. towards the 
cost of the monumental memorial. Mr. Hadfield has 
likewise given a second subscription of 5/., and a like 
contribution has been received by the monument com- 
mittee from Col. Thompson, who also promises to 
canvass his friends for further subscriptions.——At 
the last election of the Institute of France, on the 
22nd ult. in the class of Fine Arts, M. Hittorff was 
elected a member, in the room of the late M. Huveé. 
This eminent architect had already acquired the 
highest distinctions in Germany, and is a Member of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


THE members of the Sacred Harmonic Society gave 
in Exeter-hall grand and most effective performances 
of Mendelssohn's Elijah, on Friday last and on the 
Friday preceding. The interpretation of the oratorio 
on both evenings was marked by sufficient excellence 


to uphold the high character obtained by the society | 


for their execution of works of this broad and stately 
character. Orchestra and soloists justly deserved the 
expressions of approval with which their able and 
successful efforts were greeted. The choruses were 
characterised by grandeur and precision and the 
leading singers d ved, for the most part, bril- 
liancy of voice and facility of execution. These 
were Madame Fiorentini, Misses Dolby, Huddart, and 
Deaken, and Messrs. Lockey and Weiss. Miss Hud- 
dart and Miss Deaken were debutantes. They have 
fine voices, and sang with correctness, though they 
wanted a little more ease. é 

In the same hall, the new society, the Harmonic 
Union, gave their second concert on Thursday evening, 
the 21st ult. Though the programme, which con- 
sisted of a miscellaneous selection of vocal and instru- 
mental pieces, did not contain any new composition, 
ample amends was made by there being two new 
solo performers — a pianist, Mr. William Mason, an 
American ; and a trombone-player, Herr Nabich, a 
member of the Duke of Saxe Weimar’s private band. 
The pianoforte playing of Mr. Mason, though defi- 
cient in mechanism, exhibits a great deal of spirit 
and a light and elastic touch. 
an easy command of his 





Herr Nabich, who has 
cumbersome instrument, 


plays with clearness of articulation and mellowness | 


of tone; and his piano is extremely soft. Both he 
and Mr. Mason were ’ 
talent is unquestionable. Under the admirable guid- 
ance of Mr. Benedict, the society very creditably 
performed Beethoven’s music to Kotzebue’s Ruins of 
Athens, and Mendelssohn's First Walpurgis Night. : 





This last volume was printed in 1840, before | 
Numerous other | 


2 | 


much applauded, and their | 





Mr. Allcroft’s Monster Annual Concert came off 
on Monday, the 24th ult. As usual, it afforded to 
many who have not often opportunities of attending 
concerts and hearing stars, vocal and instrumental, a 
chance of beholding and listening to a perfect con- 
stellation. The extensive entertainment consisted of 
forty-one pieces, and Madame Fiorentini, Mdlle. 
Favanti, and Miss Dolby were among the vocalists. 
As a concert to suit the taste of the general public, 
it eminently effected its purpose, to judge from the 
applause, which was continuous and general from the 
beginning to the close. 

At Miss Ransford’s sixth and last soirée the greatest 


| care and musician-like feeling pervaded the whole 


entertainment, which charmed every one of the 
numerous and fashionable audience. 
The first of Mr. Dando’s annual series of six quar- 


tett concerts was given at Crosby-hall, on the 24th 


a eeiaeaiemmnaaiianaen 


| 
by M. Dumas, entitled Isaac Laquedem, or rather the 





ult., the quartett consisting of Messrs Dando, A. 
Mellon, Hill, and Lucas. Miss Dolby also assisted, 
and Mr. Lindsay Sloper. The novelty of the evening 


was the morceau which concluded the concert,—a | i it 
| has been delivering some lectures before the Edinburgh 


sestett of Spohr for two violins, two violas, and two 


| violoncellos, which was performed for the first time in 
Nothing of the kind is better | 
than Edinburgh from the Calton Hill (642), and Edin- | 


this country. The two middle movements were the 
most faultlessly rendered, and were much applauded, 
though a cold reception was given to the rest, which | 
comprised the most difficult portions. The room was 
exceedingly well attended. 

The Dublin people are looking forward with great 
anxiety to the 7th of next month, when the Phil- | 
harmonic Society are to give a concert, at which | 
Madame Fiorentini will sing, and Madame Pleyel 
perform Mendelssohn’s concert and other popular 
At present the Dublin folks are gratifying 
their taste for harmony by flocking in crowds to the 
Rotunda, where Jullien is giving his concerts. The 
composer of Pietro il Grande has every reason to be 
gratified with the Irish for their general appreciation 
of his genius. 

Boston has lately exhibited one uninterrupted 
musical orgy of the grandest character. Sontag, 
with her sweet warbling, has been enchanting thou- 
sands in no less than seven entertainments.— The 


S¢ los. 


| Musical Hall, which is beautiful and spacious, has 


been opened with an evening’s entertainment, com- | 
bining many kinds of music, many masters, many 
local musical societies, and much foreign talent ; and 
concerts, on a magnificent scale, have been given by 
the Handel and Haydn, the Musical Fund, and the | 
Education Societies. 

Paris is still the scene of varied and unrivalled 
musical entertainments. Mozart’s masterpiece, Don 
Juan, produced at the Jtaliens with a caste including | 
Madille. Bertrandi, Signor Calzolari, and Madame 
Sophie Cruvelli, though the performance was hurried | 
and unfinished, has been the means of enabling 
the latter artist to gain fresh laurels. Her ‘‘ Donna 
Anna” is pronounced to be grand and finished. 
The harpist and composer, Herr Oberthur, has been 
performing at concerts with a masterly skill which 
only he can attain; and the young and capti- 
vating pianiste, Mlle. Wihelmina Clauss, has been | 
turning the heads of half Paris with her beautiful 
touch and tone, brilliant execution, and expressive 
reading. The Constitutionnel has styled her “the | 
spirit of music incarnate.” We aretglad to hear that | 
she intends soon to be in London. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 
Mrs. Firzwitii1AM has retired from the stage, and | 
intends devoting herself to the musical profession. | 
——The difficulties which have arisen in obtaining a 
charter for the new joint-stock company intended to 
resuscitate the fortunes of her Majesty’s Theatre are 
removed. Mrs. Fanny Kemble has just concluded 
a series of four Shaksperian readings before the Leeds 
Philosophical and Literary Society. The plays 
selected were Antony and Cleopatra, Twelfth Night, 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, and Hamlet_——The 
Journal des Debats states that Madame Goldschmidt 
has promised to sing for the charities of Stockholm, 
at two oratorios to be given there in the Holy Week; 
the works selected being St. Paul and The Messiah. 
The musical journals of Paris announce that a 
real success has been gained by Marco Spada, the 
new opera by MM. Scribe and Auber. M. Auber, 
who has been appointed head of the Imperial Chapel 
in Paris, and Director of the Music to Napoleon the 
Third, is to furnish} a wedding cantata for the cere- 
mony to be held in Notre Dame. 














GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY CIRCLES. 


Mr. James Nicnor, of Edinburgh, is about to issue 

a new, splendid, and cheap edition of the British Poets, 

with prefaces and notes by the Rev. George Gilfillan. | 
The first volume, including Milton’s Paradise Lost, is 
already in the press. Richard Hildreth, the his- 
torian, is preparing a “Theory of Politics,” one of a 
series of works, of which the ‘“* Theory of Morals,” 
published some eight years since, was the first. 
The title of a new book just out is considered highly 
characteristic of the age of Napoleon III. It is | 
called The Art of Choosing Liveries in the Nineteenth | 
Century. The Constitutionnel gives notice that it has | 
suspended the publication of a romance in feuilleton | 











| American 


| notice. 


| from Murray’s famous handbook. 
| cellor did not think Mr. Murray’s book had been 
| sufficiently used in the process of compiling the book 


| others to pay a small annual fee. 


[Fesrvary 1, 











portion of it which relates to the history of our 
Saviour. The truth is that the Constitutionnel has 
received notice from the Minister of Police that the 
portion of the romance in question was of immoral 
tendency and should not be proceeded with. Isaac 
Laquedem, the hero of the tale, is, in fact, that 
“Wandering Jew.”——The severe measures which 
the Government of Baden has instituted against 
Gervinius’s Introduction to the History of the Nine- 
teenth Century have so heightened public interest in 
the book that a new edition has already become 
necessary. 

The Royal University of Tubingen, Wirtemberg, 


| : a hl 
has complimented our countryman, Spencer T. Hall, 


“the Sherwood Forester,” with the Degrees of Doctor 
in Philosophy and Master of Arts, as an acknowledg- 
ment of his attainments in the Natural Sciences and 
in Literature. This happens at the same time as the 
appearance of his new work, The Peak and the Plain. 


| ——Dr. Vaughan, editor of the British Quarterly, 


and Principal of the Lancashire Independent College, 


Philosophical Institution, ‘‘on the Early Asiatic 
Nations." ———Dr, Albert Barnes, the distinguished 
commentator, is at present in Berlin, 
threatened with loss of sight, the result of excessive 
study. Professor David Masson, the newly-elected 





| successor to Professor Clough in the chair of English 


Literature at the University of London, delivered a 
brilliant inaugural lecture on the 13th ult. before a 
large auditory. The lecture was an eloquent vindi- 
cation of the dignity of the literary profession. The 
Professor was introduced by Mr. John Taylor, F.R.S. 
Treasurer of the University. The King of Prussia 





| has conferred the Order of Merit for Arts and Seiences 


on the Right Hon. T. B. Macaulay and on Colonel 
Rawlinson. Some of the friends of M. de Lamartine 
have proposed to raise a national subscription for the 
purpose of relieving him from his pecuniary embar- 





| rassments; but the poet has refused to accept any- 
| thing in the shape of a gift-——The famous patois 


poet Jasmin, who has frequently, both by French and 
English critics, been compared to Burns, was requested 
by a committee at Sheffield to send some verses to be 
read at the thirty-third anniversary festival in honour 
of the Scottish bard, January 25." Jasmin answered 
that his muse would be proud and happy to pay her 


| tribute of admiration to Robert Burns, but that she 


could not do justice to the subject on so short a 
He has promised to comply with the request 
of the committee before the thirty-fourth anniversary. 
At a meeting in Glasgow to get up a magnificent 
memorial fund for Mrs. Stowe, one of the speakers, 
Mr. Jeffrey, announced, amid loud applause, that he 
had received a letter from the agent of a bookselling 
firm in London, who had remitted 500/. to Mrs. 
Stowe, being part of their profits on Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, with a promise of ten per cent. on all future 
sales. Mrs Stowe is, it is said, about to visit this 
country with her husband. She has lately received 
a letter from Dr. Wardlaw, tendering her, in behalf 
of a number of ladies and gentlemen of Glasgow, an 
invitation to visit England at their expense. This 
invitation she has accepted, and she will soon leave 
the United States for Liverpool. 

The University of Oxford have voted in Convoca- 
tion the sum of 500/. as a donation to the funds of 
the great educational institute to be established as a 
testimonial to the Duke of Wellington, the late Chan- 
cellor of the University. Vice-Chancellor Kin- 
dersley has refused the injunction applied for by Mr. 
Murray to restrain Mr. Bogue from publishing a 
handbook of Switzerland alleged to have been pirated 
The Vice-Chan- 











published by Mr. Bogue to warrant him in restraining 
its sale; but he thought that Mr. Murray's was so far 
the better work that he need not fear the competition. 
——Mr. Phillimore, the well-known jurist, proposes 
in the coming session to move an address to her Ma- 
jesty praying that a commission be appo'nted to digest 
the law of England into a code.——Recent letters 
from Egypt report the discovery in that country of a 
buried city. It is alleged to be situated about five 
hours’ journey from Cairo, near the first cataract. 
A school of a new kind has been founded in Leipsic. 
The booksellers of that city have associated to insti- 
tute a seminary for the forming of skilful assistants 
in all the different branches of their especial commerce. 
Indigent young men are to be admitted gratuitously : 
Mr. Whiston 
communicates to the press the particulars of the 
decisions recently made by the Dean and Chapter oi 
Rochester in respect to the stipends of the cathedral 
scholars. The four students are to have 30/. 10s. each 
instead of the late allowance of 4/.; the twenty scholars, 
instead of the wretched pittance of 2/. 13s. 4d. a year, 
are to have 16/. 13s. 4d.; the six bedesmen will re- 
ceive 14/. 18s. 4d. in place of 67. 13s. 4d.; the pre- 
centor and sacrist, instead of 40s. each, will be paid 








| 107. and 61. respectively : the total additions amount 
| to 4427. a year. 
| stantial beginning. 


This, as Mr. Whiston says, is a sub- 
An interesting question of 
literary copyright has just been decided at the Palais 
de Justice. A society of musical composers brought 
actions against the managers of several theatres for 
introducing their songs into dramatic pieces. It ap- 
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ars that this has never hitherto been treated as an 
infringement of the copyright property. The Court | 
of Premitre Instance, however, has ruled that the 
right of the musical composers to prohibit the prac- 
tice was clear in point of law; but, considering this 
right has never been insisted upon, the theatres were 
justified in supposing themselves authorised to inter- 
polate the songs in their plays, and they must be 
allowed to use them for three months longer, in order 
that they may have sufficient time to provide others. 








DRAMA AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


Privcess’s :—St. Cupid; or, Dorothy's Fortune: a 
Drama in three acts, by Mr. Douglas Jerrold. 
Sr. JAmEs’s THEATRE :—The French Plays. 
Tuts time Jenkins is the only legitimate critic, for he 
has been specially appealed to. Audiences in the 
Rubens-room are commonly supposed to be either 
too well-bred, or too much straitened by the tight- 
lacing of etiquette, to express either praise or blame 
with the freedom which obtains among more mixed | 
tribunals. Nil admirari is the motto there; and we 
must consequently suppose that Mr. Jerrold’s pro- | 
bationary night passed off without those expressions 
of congratulation and enthusiasm which justly greet 
the efforts of that gentleman’s ingenuity, whenever 
they are manifested to the public. The public, however 
(who for this time had to content itself with relies of a 
royal banquet), has since expressed its satisfaction | 
with the piece, and its opinion that, ‘although a | 
dainty dish to set before a queen,” it is also a good 
substantial piéce de résistance to set before a public. 
To say that the inherent deficiencies and beauties of 
Mr. Jerrold’s style occur here, is to say what every 
one else says; the old defect of plot, the old string of 
brilliant epigrams, sparkling with the lustre of unset 
diamonds. The plot, such as it is, is an old plot. 
We have the gallant young lover of high degree, who 
disguises himself to make love to the beauteous but 
lowly maiden; the inflexible uncle who refuses con- 
sent, and the provoking rival who stands in the way, | 
down to the very end of the piece. Those who want | 
further particulars must hear or read the play itself, 
for it is published even now. When we say that Mrs. 
Kean was charmingly genteel as Dorothy Budd; that | 
Mr. Lacy was dashingly roguish as Valentine Belle- 
fleur, the lover of high degree; that Harley was 
humorous as old Dr. Budd; and that Wright found | 
a part suited to his peculiarities in Queen Bee, a | 
fortune-telling Bohemian, we have said all that need | 
be said about the personnel of the piece. Its success is | 
unequivocal. 
Indefatigable Mr. Mitchell offers us a splendid bill 
of fare for that dainty series of dramatic treats which 
he yearly provides at the St. James's. We are to 
have M. Rayel and Mlle. Lambert to begin with; 
Miles. Bertin, Luther, Emma Fleury, Page, and the 
justly celebrated Madeline Brohan, MM. Lafont, | 
Leonard, and Regnier to follow: Rachel, too, is to be 
with us for twelve representations. Surely here are | 
promises to satisfy the most exigeant/ The season | 
commences this night; when Un Monsieur qui suit les | 
Femmes (already imperfectly known to the English 
public under the title of Kensington Gardens) and | 
York; ou, une Récompense honnéte, will be given. 
The “ Press and Play” hubbub is well-nigh over, | 
and already we hear nothing but the distant growlings | 
of the storm. Gentlemen who have hitherto failed to 
exhibit any eminent talent for achieving success in 
their own line of business have obtruded their advice | 
upon Mr. C. Mathews as to the management of his, 
and have met with a well-deserved rebuff. The line 
of argument adopted by some of our contemporaries 
is that the abolition of orders will have the effect of 
causing the persons of theatrical critics to be known 
to the managements; as if they were not already! 
Mr. Mathews, with very good judgment, and a con- 
siderate desire to serve that public whose favour only 
he has need to care about, has placarded an announce- 
ment that any servant of the theatre demanding a 
gratuity shall, upon information given, be imme- 
diately discharged. 














CORRESPONDENCE. 


{0 THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY | 
JOURNAL, | 


Srr,—Reading in the last number of THe Critic | 
a review of a work on Physiognomy, wherein the | 
science of phrenology is incidentally alluded to, 
brought to my recollection facts which lately occurred 
to myself, and which, I think, go far to establish the 
truth of the latter. The case was simply this :—I lay 
all of a fever, and could not sleep for the uncontrollable 
activity of my brain. Thoughts and sentiments 
came into my mind unbidden, and pertinaciously 
held my attention, until the copious application of 
cold water to my cranium: when my mind would 
wander to some other subject, which in its turn, under 
the influence of cold water, would yield to other 
reflections. Thus I made a series of experiments, 
which went further towards confirming my faith in 
the science of phrenology than all I have read on the 
subject. I am Sir, yours, &c., 


December 4, 1852. N. 











| park, Kent. 


DICTIONARY AND DIRECTORY OF 
LIVING AUTHORS AND ARTISTS. 


(Authors and Artists will be supplied with Printed Forms for giving to us 
the necessary information, on application by letter to the Publisher. 
An Alphabetical Index of Names, at the close of each volume, will 
supply the means of ready reference. } 


BROWNE (ROBERT WILLIAM), M.A., F.G.S., Author, 
1, Westbourne-street, Hyde-park-gardens, King’s College, 
London, and Atheneum Club. Member of the Ashmolean 


and Mathematical Societies of Oxford, and of the Council of | 


Queen’s College, London ; Prebendary of St. Paul’s ; Profes- 
sor of Classical Literature in King’s College, London ; Chap- 
lain to her Majesty’s Forces, and to the Bishop of Lichfield. 
3orn 1809, London. Elected scholar of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, June 1827; fellow, 1830; double first-class, 
1831; appointed tutor of St. John’s College, 1831; curate 


| of St. Michael’s Oxford, 1833; professor of classical litera- 
| ture in King’s College, London, 1835; curate of St. Martin’s- 
assistant preacher of Lincoln’s-Inn, | 
| 1836; select preacher in the University of Oxford, 1889—40; 


in-the-Fields, 1835; 





chaplain to her Majesty’s Forces, 1844; prebendary of St. | 


Paul's, 1845. Married, 1839, Caroline 

daughter of Rev. Sir Charles Hardinge, 

Author of 

A Translation, with Introduction and Notes, of the Nico- 
machean Ethics of Aristotle. London: Bohn. 

A History of Classical Literature. London: Bentley. 

Latin Grammar for Ladies. London: Parker. 

King’s College Classical Examination Questions. 
Parker. 


Bradford, eldest 
3art. of Boundes- 


| bank, N.B., 1829; Vicar of Leeds, 1837. 


London: | 


Histories of Greece and Rome, in Gleig’s Educational 


Series. 


Tracts for Soldiers. Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
' 


ledge. 
Contributed to Encyclopedia Metropolitana, 


CARPENTER (JOSEPH EDWARDS), Author and Compo- 


ser, No.7, Mildmay- villas, Kingsland. Born in London Novem- | 


ber 2, 1813. Has published upwards of a thousand songs; gave 
musical lectures in the provinces in 1846. Chiefly known as 
“the Song Writer,” but author of several acted farces, tales 
in magazines, and eight separate volumes. Published 
Beautiful Venice ; Oak and the Ivy; Child and the Dew 


Drops ; Have Faith in one another; and more than one | 


thousand Songs, Duetts, «ec. 
Cocks’s, Cramer's, Duffand Co.'s, Purday’s, Addison's, and 
nearly every house in the music trade. 
lowing volumes :— 


Published separately, at | 


Also of the fol- | 


| 
fandom Rhymes; or, Lays of London: a small volume of 


Satirical Poems. 16mo. London: R. Willoughby. 1833, 


Lays for Light Hearts; and a few Songs and Poems. 16mo. 


London: J. Thomas. 1835. 


Minstrel Musings: Minor Poems. 1838. 


The Romance of the Dreamer, and other Poems. Fep. 8vo. 


London : Orr and Co. 1841. 


Poor Law Rhymes: a pamphlet, London: Simpkin. 1839. 


Songs and Ballads, in Clark’s Cabinet Series. 32mo. 
London: H. G. Clark. 1844. 

Poems and Lyrics, in Clark’s Cabinet Series. 32mo. 
London: H. G. Clark. 1845. 

Lays and Legends of Fairy Land. Fep. 8vo. London: 


Simpkin. 1849. 

Contributed to New Monthly Magazine, 
Magazine, People’s and Eliza Cook's Journal; and many 
others during the last twenty years. 

Sub-editor of the Leamington Courier, 1848-49; and joint 
editor of the Leamington Magnet, 1849; editor of the 
Leamington Advertiser (now discontinued), 1850. At 
Christmas 1852 produced a New Musical Lecture, 
“Scenes and Songs from Uncle Tom's Cabin,” which, 
after running it successfully in London, he is now [1853] 
giving with great applause in the provinces. 


DEANE (FRANCES), Authoress, Passy, Paris. 
Greenwich, 1831. Published 
The Jesuit Father: a Novel. 1852. 
Contributor to Eliza Cook’s Journal, Chambers’s Edinburgh 
Journal, &e. 


DODGSON (GEORGE), Artist, 18, Mornington-road, Re- 
gent’s-park. Born at Liverpool, 1811; educated as an 
Engineer and Surveyor; began to study art about 1835; 
joined the New Water Colour Society in 1842; and in con- 
sequence of the laws being altered to the disadvantage of the 
new members, left it and joined the Old Water Colour 
Society in 1848, 

Exhibited in the New Water Colour Society from 1842 to 
1848; in the Old Water Colour Society from 1848 to 
present time :—subjects, principally compositions of 
architecture, landscapes, and figures. 

Many, but small, principally book illustrations. 


EVANS (DANIEL SILVAN), Author, Llandegwning, 
engaged as editor ofa new literary periodical, to appear 
January 1, 1852. 

Pwllheli, Carnarvonshire, Clergyman, Secretary for the Welsh 
department of the Historical Institute of Wales. Born Jan. 
11, 1818, at Llanarth, near “beraeron, Cardizanshire ; sent 
to Neuaddlwyd School, May 1835; entered Brecon College, 
Dec. 9, 184 entered St. David's College, Lampeter, 
March 2, 1846; appointed Welsh Lecturer, March 2, 1848; 
ordained deacon, Dec. 17, 1848; and priest, Dec. 23, 1849. 
Married, Feb. 16, 1846, Margaret, daughter of W. Walters, 
Esq. of Hendrev, Cardiganshire. Author of 

Emynau (Poetry.) 32mo. Llanelli. 1840. 

Blodau Teuaine (Poems.) 12mo. Aberystwith. 

Telynegion (Poems.) l6mo. London. 1846. 

Elfenau Gallofyddiaeth. l6mo. Denbigh. 1850. 

Elfenau Seryddiaeth. l6mo. Denbigh. 1851. 

English and Welsh Dictionary. 8vo. Vol I. Denbigh. 
1852. Vol. II. in the press. 

Translation of Dr. Adam Clarke’s Commentary into Welsh. 
Now in course of publication. 8vo. Llanyyllin. (All 
are published by Hughes and Butler, 15, St. Martin's-le- 
Grand, London.) 

A new edition of the Bardd Cwsg, with notes, 12mo. 
Carmarthen, 1853. 

Contributed to most of the Welsh Periodicals, especially : 
Seren Gomer, Seren Cymru. Cymro, Haul, Cuwmil, and 
Eglwysydd. One of the editors of the ZLncyclopedia 
Cambrensis. 


GORDON (ALEXANDER), Author, Walsall, Staffordshire, 
Protestant Dissenting Minister. Born inthe parish of Cabrach, 
Banffshire, N.B., 1808; educated at King’s College, Aber- 
deen; graduated M.A. 1836; studied theology under Dr. 
Wardlaw, in Glasgow, 1837-9 ; settled as Dissenting Minister 


Born at 





1843, 


Ainsworth’s | 





in Londonderry, 1841; removed to Walsall, Staffordshire, 
1846. Married, 1842, Margaret, daughter of the late Lewis 


Cumming Humphray, Esq., of Reawick, Shetland, N.B. 

Published 
The Spiritual and Financial Economy of Christ's Kingdom, 

considered and explained. 1844. London: Snow. 

A pamphlet on the Obstructive Cause of Protestantism in 
Treland. 1846. London: Snow. 

The Pastor's Gift ; or a Manual of Pastoral Instruction, in 
Letters from a Pastor to his Flock. 1848. London: 
Snow. 

Impressions of Paris; containing an account of Socialism, 
Popery, and Protestantism, in the Prench Capital, to- 
gether with brief Sketches of Historical Scenes. Lon- 
don: Partridge and Oakey. 1851. 

Contributed some articles to The Eclectic Review, and va- 
rious newspapers and magazines; several brief critical 
articles on Biblical literature to Aitto’s Journal of Sacred 
Literature. 

Has written various 7racts on religious subjects. 

HOOK (WALTER FARQUHAR), Author, Vicarage, Leeds, 
Clergyman. Born in London, March 13, 1798; son of James 
Hook, LL.D., F.R.S, Dean of Worcester, and of Ann, second 
daughter of Sir Walter Farquhar, Bart. Educated at Win- 
chester School; a Student of Christ Church, Oxford, in 1817; 
graduated in 1820; took D.D. degree in 1838; ordained to 
the Curacy of Whippingham, Isle of Wight, 1821; Curate of 
Moseley and St. Philip’s, Birmingham, 1827 ; Chaplain to the 
King, 1827; Vicar of Trinity Parish, Coventry, 1828; mar- 
ried Anna Delicia, daughter of Dr. John Johnstone, of Gala- 
Author of 
The Last Days of our Lord’s Ministry, 1832. Fifth Edi- 

tion, 1851. London: Longmans. 

Sermons before the University of Oxford, 
Edition, 1847. London: Bell. 

A Call to Union on the Principles of the English Reforma- 
tion, 1838. Fourth Edition, 1840. London: Rivingtons. 

On the Athanasian Creed, 1838. Fourth Edition, 1840. 
Oxford: Talboys. 

A Church Dictionary, 1840. Sixth Edition, 1852. 
Murray. 

On the Means of rendering more Efficient the Education 
of the People, 1846. Tenth Edition, 1850. London: 
Murray. 

The Three Reformations: Lutheran, 
ean, 1846. Third Edition, 1847. 
Nonentity of Romish Saints, 1847, 

London: Murray. 

Sermons on various Subjects, 1840. Second Edition, 1841, 

Sermons on the Miracles of our Lord, 1849. 

An Ecclesiastical Biography, containing the Lives of the 
Fathers and Modern Divines, and forming a complete 
Ecclesiastical History, in nine volumes. 1852. London: 
Rivingtons. Leeds: Harrison. 

Various single Sermons, printed in various years, and 
bound together. 

Editor of The Devotional Library. 
Slocomb. 


JONES (OWEN), Author, Translator, and Editor, 13, 
Berwick-street, Manchester, Minister of the Welch Cal- 
vinistie Methodists, Grosvenor-square, Manchester. Born 
August 7, 1806, in the parish of Llanfihangel Ysgeitiog, 
Anglesey: had a little education at a village school in 
Llangefni, through the munificence of R. Roberts, Esq., Plas 
Llangefni, his parents being poor and almost illiterate. In 
the year 1828 entered the Ministry in connection with the Welsh 
Calvinistic Methodists. Married, in 1830, Ellen, daughter 
of Mr. Richard Rowlands, Farmer, Bryn Mawr, near Beau- 
maris, Anglesey. Is now engaged in writing a Topographical 
Dictionary of Wales in the Welsh Language, more complete 
and extensive than any hitherto published. 

A Critical Commentary on the Holy Scriptures. 
18mo. Second Edition, 1 vo). small fol. 
shire: H. and 0, Jones. 1842. 

Lectures on the History of Wales. -42mo. Pwllheli. 1851. 

Translationsof Barr's Scripture Students’ Guide. Denbigh: 


1837. Third 


London: 


foman, and Angli- 
London: Murray, 
Third edition, 1850. 


London: Bell. Leeds: 


In 3 vols. 
Mold, Flint 


Gee. 1 vol. l2mo. 1836, 
Dr. Owen on the Spirit. Mold: Jones, 1 vol. 12mo, 1840. 
Charnock on the Divine Attributes. Mold: Jones. 1 vol. 


royal 8vo. 1844. 

Patterson’s Concise System of Theology. 
Jones. 1 vol. 12mo. 1848. 

Noel's Essay on the Union of Church and State. 
pool: Jones. 8yo. 1850. 
works. 

Universal Biographical Dictionary in Welsh. 
Carnarvon: Owens. 

Contributor to: Chambers’ Information for the People. 
Pwilheli: Edwards, &c.; the Amserau newspaper, Liverpool ; 
the Cyfaill o'r Hen Wlad,a Welsh Magazine, published in 
New York; the Carnarvon Herald newspaper; the Drysorfa, 
or Welch Magazine. London: Evans, Holywell, &c. 

Editor of the Cynniweiryd, a Literary and Religious 
Journal, published by Lloyd, at Mold, about the year 1833-4, 
and several Temperance Periodicais published in Wales. 


OKE (GEORGE COLWELL), Author, Newmarket, Cam- 
bridgeshire, Assistant Clerk to Magistrates, and Managing 
Clerk of the firm of Messrs. Isaacson, Gillson, and Button, 
Solicitors. Born in 1821, at St. Columb Major, Cornwall. 
Author of 

The Magisterial Synopsis. Three editions, First and second, 

1848; Third, 1851. 8vo. Fourth Edition in the press, 

The Magisterial Formulist. 8vo. 1850. 

An Improved System of Solicitors’ Book-keeping. 

1849. London: Butterworths. 
Contributor to local newspapers and magisterial journals; 
author of various papers containing Practical Suggestions for 
improving and facilitating Magistrates’ Duties out of Session, 
as well as on current measures before Parliament on the 
same subject. 
PARRY (EDWARD) Editor, Author, and Publisher, 
Chester. Member of the Archaiological and Historic Society? 
Chester. Born in Newmarket, Flintshire, 1798. Retired 
from business, 1851. Editor, Proprietor, and Publisher of 
The Gwladgarwr (Patriot), a Welsh miscellany of useful 
knowledge and general literature. 5 vols. royal 8vo. 
Cheste Parry; London: Simpkin and Co, 

Author of the following Works: 

Prize Essay on the History of the Flintshire Castles, medal 
awarded at the Royal Denbigh Eisteddfod, 1528. 
tize Essay (in Welsh) on the Union of England with 
Wales, and the good result that followed. Medal awarded 
at the Tegeing!] Eisteddfod in 1829; and four others at 
various Eisteddfods from 1824 to 1832, for which he 
received silver medals 

Panorama of the City of Chester, including an account of 

its Antiquities, &c. &c. illustrated with plates, plan of 
the town, &c, 12mo. cloth.—Second Edition, 1843. 


Liverpool: E. 


Liver- 
And a score of other small 


Thick 8vo. 


8vo. 


80 


THE CRITIC, 
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tuilway Companion from Chester to Holyhead, with some 
account of Dublin, plates, chart, &e. 12mo, cloth.— 
Fourth Edition, 1847. 

The Cambrian Mirror, or New Toutist’s Companion through 
North Wales. With illustrations and Maps, 12mo. cloth. 
—Fifth Edition, 1849. 


Railway Companion from Chester to Shrewsbury. 12mo. 
cloth, 1848. : 
Noval Visits and Progresses to Wales and the Border 


Counties from the Earliest P¢ smd 

Contributed to:—The Cambro-Briton: or, Iistorical and 
Antiquarian Miscellany for the encouragement of We'sh 
Literature. Edited by J. H. Parry, Esq. Barrister 
law, 3 vo's. 8vo. 





Celtic Repository, conducted by Lord Ashley and P. B. 
Williams, Esq. India Board. 5 yols. 8vo. London: 
Hughes. The Gwiliedydd (Watchman), a Welsh Miscel- 


lany conducted and supported by. the Ministers and 


Members of the Church of England. Bala: R. San- 
derson. 
STEPHEN (Sir GEORGE), Author, Liverpoo!, Barrister- 


at-Law. Born at St. Kitts, in 1794. Youngest son of the 
late Master in Chancery, James Stephen, Esq. many years in 
Parliament under Lord Liverpoo!’s administration. Edu- 
cated at Cambridge; and was an active and prominent 
member of the Anti-Slavery Party during all the contro- 
versy. Author of 
Pri ctical Suggestions for the Improvement of the Police. 
1828. Two Editions. London: Butterworth. They 
formed the acknowledged basis of Sir Robert Peel's 
reform. 
Adventures in Search of a Horse. 


1832. Six or Seven 


Editions. London: Saunders and Ottley. 
Adventures of an Attorney in Search of Practice. Two 
Editions. London: Saunders and Ottley. 


The Jesuit at Camb. idge. London: Colburn. 

The Governess, the Clerk, the Groom: the Juryman’s 
Guide, In Charles Knight's serial publications, 
The Niger Trade. 1849. Douglas: Mylrea, 

Letters on Bankruptcy and Credit Trade. 
Crockford. 

The Royal Pardon Vindic 
don: Crockford. 

And many pamphlets on various subjects, 
controversy respecting the abolition of slavery. Among 
others, “‘ Letters by Legion, or an Analysis of the Evi- 
dence before the House of Lords in 1831;” 
Analysis of the Evidence 
on the expediency of removing the African Squadron. 
Some of these went through several editions. 


London: 


ated in Mr. Barber's case. Lon- 








Bippeiw’s Tike Drerector.—This simple and 
cheap instrument is an excellent substitute for bolts 
and bars. It will effectively resist the efforts of the 
most determined housebreaker to obtain an entrance 
either at door or window. All who live in retired 
spots, and travellers, will readily prize the invention. 

THe Lare Dr. Rice.—On Wednesday last the 
mortal remains of the good Head Master of Christ's 
Hospital were deposited in the vaults of that institu- 
tion. 
whose unwearying attention to its interests, in school 
and out of school, has been proved by the brilliant 
successes obtained, and the numerous prizes carried 
off at the universities by his former pupils; the world, 








an excellent man, a really good Christian, who 
relieved all, regardless of religious opinions, who 


called upon him for aid or charity.—Ciril Service 
Gazelte. 

A very curious grotto, 800 feet long by 70 feet in 
width, and richly incrusted with stalagmites and sta- 
lactites of the most varied and fantastic forms, which it 
must liave taken ages to generate, has just been dis- 
covered at Montecatini, in Tuscany, a place celebrated 
for its powerful mineral springs. The most singular 
circumstance connected with this grotto is, that its 
temperature is permanently at 96 degrees irenheit, 
which, together with the close air, renders it impossible 
to stay within unless in a state "of nudity; and even 
then a copious perspiration is unavoidable. The water, 
slowly filtering in from all sides, has formed a sort of 
lake within, to which a flat boat has now been conveyed 
for the convenience of visitors. This grotto has only 
been explored to the extent above-mentioned ; but it 
is considered certain that it has extensive ramifications, 
indications of which have ttt been found. 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIKTH. 
Scotr.—On the 9th ult. at 4, College-terrace, the wife of 
William Scott, Esq. M.A. Professor of Mathematics in the 
Royal Military College, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGE. 


| Scorr.—On 


The Cambrian Quarterly Magazine and | 


| 


especially the 


and an |} 
before the House of Commons | 


| Murphy's Bible Atlas, coloured outlines, sq. 1s. 6d. cl. 
In him the institution has lost a head master | 


Wyattr—Nicnoiti.—On the 11th ult. at the parish church of | 


Uske, Monmouthshire, M. Digby Wyatt, Esq. of Guilford- 
str 9 London, to Mary, second dauzhter of Iltyd Nicholl, 
. of Uske, Monmouthshire, and the Ham, Glamorgan- 
ins . 





DEATHS. 

Bacpry.—Lately in Paris, M. Baudry, the 
seller and publisher. 

CorsieRe.—At Rennes, in the 86th year of his age, Count 
Corbiere, former Minister of their Majesties Louis XVIII. 
and Charles X. and an ancient deputy and peer of France. 

D’ArusMontT.—On the l4th of December, at Cincinnati, 
Madame D’Arusmont, well known as Miss Frances Wright. 
She first obtained notice by an eloquent litde book en- 
titled A Few Days in Athens. 

GREENoOUGH.—On the 18th December, at Boston, Horatio 
Greenough, of a brain fever. He was born in that city in 
1805; received a liberal education, graduating at Harvard 
in 1825. He soon after left for Italy, where the greater 
part of the remainder of his life was passed. He rapidly 
rose to eminence as a sculptor by the exccllence of his 
portrait busts, his group of the sleeping cherubs, executed 
for Cooper, the novelist, in 1829, his Medora, the Angel 


eminent book- 





ideal works. In 1833 he commenced 
his colossal Washington, which occupied him for ten 
years, Mr. Greenough returned home in 1851, | He soon 
after commenced, in connexion with his brother artist 
Brown, a second statue of Washington, to be placed in 
Union Park, funds having been liberally subscribed by 
the residents of that neighbourhood to defray the expense. 
It is yet unfinished. 

the 10th ult., at the early age of 27, Mr. 
Walter Scott Lockhart Scott, of Abbotsford, the only son 
of Mr. Lockhart, and grandson of Sir Walter Scott. When 
Sir Walter died he left two sons and a grandson to per- 
petuate the lineage of his house; and it is difficult to 
conceive that even a chance thought could have crossed 
his mind that all three should die childless and abroad in 
the short space of twenty years. The only grandchild of 
the great novellist now alive is Mr. Lockhart’s only sur- 
viving child, Mrs. Hope. 


Abdiel, and other 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Abbatt’'s Principles and Practice of Linear Perspective, 8vo. 6s. cl. 
Adams's Favourite Song-Birds, fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. gilt. 

Alice Montrose, by Maria J. M‘Intosh, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. cl. 
Arnold’ s Se Cicero, Se ‘lee tions from, Part IV. 5s. 6d. 
juripides’ Hypolitus, 12mo. 3s. cl. 
Arnold's School Classics: Sophocles, P. a V. Antigone, 12mo. 4s. 
Autobiography of English Soldier in U, S. Army, 2 vols. 21s, cl. 
Baird's (J. 8.) Catalogue of Greek Ve rb, 8vo. 4s. cl. 

Bonar's (A.) Development of Antichrist, fe. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Bradshaw's Sharcholder’s Guide, 1853, 12mo. 5s. cl. 

Burn’s IMlustrated London Practical Geometry, 8vo. Is. 6d. cl. 
Burn's Mechanics and Meehanism, vo. 2s. cl. 

Chevalier (M.) On the Production of Precious Metals, trans. 2s. 6d. 
Claverston, a Tale, by C. M. Charles, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 
Clement's (G.) Customs Guide, 1853, 12mo. 6s. cl. 

Colling's (J. K.) Details of Gothic Architecture, Vol. I. 2/. 12s. 6c. 
Crosby's Builde rs’ Price Book, 1853, 8vo. 4s. swd. 

D'Aubigneé's History of the Reformation, Vol. II. revised, 10s. 6:2. 
Dick's (Dr.) Chri tian Beneficence, 12mo. 2s. cl. 

Dixon's (Rev. 8.) Dovecote and Aviary, 12mo. 6s, cl. 
Drummond's (W. .) Ancient Irish Minstre’ ley, cr. 8yo. 9s. cl. 
Euclid’s Elements, First Six Books, 8vo. 2s. ¢ 

Faber's Revival of rs ach Emperorship Antic “pated, fep. 8vo. 2s, cl. 
Freedley's (E. T.) Practical Treatise on Business, cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
Gardiner's (W.) Music and Friends. Vol. IIL. 8vo. 13s. cl. 

Gibson's (W.) Forest and Fireside Hours, sq. 2s. 6d. cl. gilt. 
Glendowe's Daily Prayers for Christian Households, er. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Guizot's Fine Arts; their Nature and Kelations, trans. sq. 8vo. L4s. 
Hale's (Sarah J.) Woman's Records, with Portraits, roy. 8vo. 21s. cl. 
Hardy's (R. 8.) Manual of Buddhism, 8vo. 12s. cl. 

Heir of Redclyffe, 2 vols. fep. Svo, 12s. el. 

Hill's Manual for Godfathers and Godmothers, fe. 8vo, 3s, cl. 

Hours with the Leslies, &c. By a Lady. Fe, 8vo. 4s. cl. 

Howell's Bookcase, * Follen’s Married L ife, gia Is. bds. 
Illustrated London Library, ‘ Wellington's Life,’ Vol. LI. Svo. 6s. cl. 
Illustr: ited London News, Vol. XXI. folio, 21s. cl. 
Influence; or, the Evil Genius, illust. fe. Svo. 5s, cl. 

Johnstone's (W. H., M. A.) Sunday and the Sabbath, fe. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Jones's Eminent Characters of English Revolution Period, 7s. 6d. 
Landon’s Ecclesiastica! Dictionary, Vol. IT. 12mo. 10s. 6d. cl. 
London Catalogue, Classified Index to, 8vo. 15s, cl. 

Lytton’s (Sir E. B.)Poetical Works, Vol. If. er. 8vo. &s, cl. 
Madders's (S. 8.) Rambles in an Old City, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. swd. 
M‘Crombie’s Beauties of Modern Sacred Poetry, fe. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Major's Theory and Practice of Landsc. ape Gardening. 4to. 40s. cL 
Melville's (Rev. H.) Lectures, Selections from, fe. 8vo. 6s. cl. 
Midland Florist, 1852, 12mo. 4s. cl. 

Morlas: a Poem. By V. Cr. 8vo. 1s. sw. 




















































Napoleon the Third. By Guéronniére, er. vo. 2s. 6d. swd. 

Nelson's Library, ‘Wide, Wide World’ By Wetherell. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 
Notes and Queries, Vol. VI. sm. 4to. 10s. 6d. cl. 

Notes of the Flood at the Red River, ]12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Ocean Flowers and their Teachings, 8vo. 21s. ¢ 

Parlour Atlas of Modern Geography, imp. 4to. Ss. bds, 
Parlour Libr ‘Darnley,’ By James. 12mo, Is, 6d. bds. 
Parlour Library, ‘George.’ By Dumas. 12mo. Is, bis. 
Passion and Pedantry 3 vols. > Rvo. pte 6d. Inds. 
Prentice's History of I DI s. cl 

mo. 5s. Gad. 












Reid's First Lessons in Arithmetic, 
Scarlet Book, with Illustrations, fe. 


Bvo. 6s. 6d. bds. 
School for Dreamers, by T. Gwynne, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cL. 


Scott's (Sir W.) Life, by D. Macleod, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
Sinclair's (C.) Priest and the Curate, 12mo., Is. swd. 
Spooner On the Trial by Jury, 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
Spurgin's Six Lectures on Materia Medica, &c. 8vo. 
Stirling's (T. H.) The Nations, a Poem, fe. 8vo. Is. sw. 
Tappen's Step from the New World to the Old, 2 oll, 12mo. 12s, el. 
Telegraphic Sign that the End is near, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Thomson's Outlines of Laws of Thought, enlarged, fe. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Trench (R. C.), On the Lessons in Proverbs, fe. 8vo. 3s. cl. 
Universal History on Scriptural Principles, 6 vols. fe. 8vo. 31s, 6d. 
Vallett’s (E. B.) Synoptic Table of French Genders, er. Svo, Is. cl. 
Voyage and Venture, with Hlustrations, fe. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Walks and Talks of ‘an American Farmer in England, Part II. 4s. 
Walton's Treatise on Operative Ophthalmic Surgery, 8vo. 18s. cl. 
Woodward's (B. B.) History of Wales, 2 vols. roy. 8vo. 25s. cl. 
Wortley’s (Lady E. 8.) &e. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 

Young's Key to Arithmetic, 12mo. Is, 6d. cl. (Weale ) 


ae 6d. cl. 




















I URGLARY PREVENTED FOR HALF -A- 

CROWN.—BIDDELL'S THIEF DETECTORS, having prey ented 
several Daring attempts at Robbery, are highly recommended by the 
Magistrates; they give a regulated Alarm, and the Door or Window 
still secure to entrance. No one who values Life or Property should be 
without ons. The si f a Mouse, with the strength of an Elephant ; 
to judge of their merits see their effect. Price 1s. 6d., 2s. and 3s. each, 
and Box Alarums 6d, 

To be had of all Ironmongers, &c. throughout the Kingdom, and of 
the Patentec, 33, Great Sutton-street, Clerkenwell, Ornamental Iron 
and Figure Casters, and General Founders and Manufacturers in all 
Metals. Sole Makers of the Patent Metal Picture and other Frames, 
the most durable and cheapest in existence. 

N.B.—A liberal Discount to Merchants and Shippe Ts, 


-MERICAN CLOCK WAREHOUSE, 
JA and 546, NEW OXFORD-STR T, where will be found the 
largest assortment of those superior Time-pieces, American Clocks, 


























ever imported into this country, made by the oldest and most celebrated | 


All our clocks are warranted to 
Thirty-hour Clocks, Is, 18s. and 
s. 


Manufacturers in the United Stat 

keep correct time a pri 

25s.; for Eight-da le 
Also, the CHILD 


amusement and ex 












3 
ELOCIPEI anew American Invention for the 
se of children. It combines the Pony and Car- 
riage, and by the ¢ ‘ful and casy exercise promotes muscular develop- 
ment of the arms andchest. It is recommended by the medical faculty, 
and approved by all who have seen it. Together with every variety of 
American Goods. 

Sold wholesale and retail by the Manufacturers and Importers, 
ROGERS and Co. 545 and 546, New Oxford-street. 









“FOR VARICOSE VEINS AND WEAKNESS 
QURGIC. AL ELASTIC STOCKINGS and 


KNE PS, on a New Principle. pervious, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, elding a permanent, efficient, and unvarying support 
under any temperature, without the trouble of Lacing or Bandaging; 
likewise a strong, low-priced article for Hospitals and the Working Classes. 
ELASTIC NET CORSETS, of the same beautiful fabric. ABDOMINAL 
SUPPORTING BELTS, for both sexes; those for ladies’ use, before and 












after accouchement. are admirably adapted for giving adequate sup- 
port with extreme lightness—a point little attended to in the compara- 
tively clumsy contrivances and fabrics hitherto employed. 

Instructions for Measurement, and Prices, on application, and the 


545 | 





> LANG D ran + hla bh ta 
HE CONSERVATIVE LAND D SOCIE TY, 
33, Norfolk-street, Strand.—A DRAWING will take place at the 
Offices, on SATURDAY, the 12th of FEBRUARY, at TWELVE o'clock, 
for FIFTY RIGHTS OF CHOICE, on the Society's Estates. All Persons 
becoming Members, on or before the 11th of February, will participate 
in the advantages of this Drawing. The Offices are open from 10 untit 
8 on Mondays and Fridays, and from 10 to 5, on the Tuesdays, Wednes- 
days, Thursdays, and Saturdays. 
C. L. GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 


PERFECTION of PERFUMERY PROVED 
by the contents of One Bottle of J. GROSSMITU'S and CO.’S 
ESPRIT D'AMOUR, for which, amongst other Essences, the Prize 
Medal of the Great Exhibition was awarded. 
Sold by J. GROSSMITH and CO, 85, Newgate-street. late 39, Friday- 
street, London. To be had from all Chemists and Perfumers at Home 
psi Abroad. Prices 2s. and 3s. 6d. ; Besser dita: ls. 6d. 


UILTED P ETT ICOATS. — These elegant 


and most useful articles of dress, now so generally worn by 
ladjes of rank and fashion, need only be seen to be appreciated. They 
are made up in black and coloured satin, silk, alpaca, &c. and, being 
lined with the imperial patent cloth wadding, will be found greatly 
to parpaee every other description, in warmth, lightness, and general 
comfo 
May ses ‘had at W. H. BATSON and Co.'s Imperial Coverlet Manufactory, 

499, New Oxford-street. 


ror the SKIN.—DOWNARD’S OINTMENT 


recommends itself to public favour by its excellence in curing all 
Skin Diseases, recent or long standing. Unsolicited ‘Testimonials of 
cures have been received to a great extent. 
Agents supplied through the patent medicine warchouses ; or from 
the depot, ROUSE and CO., 1, WIGMORE-STREET, CAVENDISH- 
SQUARE. 


READ" S APERITIVE FOUNTAIN, &c.— 
The DOUBLE ACTION FOUNTAIN. invented by R READ, pro- 
duces a constant stream without the possibility of admitting air. It is 
acknowledged by the highest medical authorities in this kingdom, the 
continents of Europe, India, and America, as the best instrument of the 
kind ever offered the publie.—(Vide the Life of Sir Astley Cooper, §c.)— 
CAUTION,—As instruments stated to be “ improvements " on READ'S 
PATENT are advertised and circulated throughout the country, please 
observe that no instruments are genuine unless stamped with the 
Royal Arms and the words “READ'S PATENT.”—Manufactured only 
at 35, REGENT CIRCUS, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


HE AUXILIARY GAS COOKING-STOVE 


will cook a Dinner for Six or Eight, in the best possible manner 
on a Table or Shelf, with less trouble and expense than a Coal Fire. 
PATENT CALORIFEI TES, for Warming places without 
a Chimney. GAS BOILERS for warming Baths, and other applic ations 
of Gas Heat, are on view at the Manufactory of CHARLES RICKETS, 
Gas Engineer, rset Strand, opposite Charing-cross Hospital. 


a yr vr N’ 

I O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 

WHISKERS, &c.?2—EMILY DEAN'S CRINILENE has been 
many years established as the only preparation that can be relied upon 
for the restoration of the hair in baldn from any cause, preventing 
the hair falling off, strengthening weak hair, and checking greyness, 
and for the production of whiskers, mustachios, eyebrows, &c., in thre: 
or four weeks, with certainty. It is an ele -gantly-scented compound, 
price 2s., and bagel be sent, post free, on receipt of twenty 
yostage stamps, by MISS DE 7A, Manchester-stre¢ 
road, London.—At home daily, from ll till 7. “It pe rfec a restored 
my hair, after seven years’ baldness, "—Major Hine, Jersey. * Crinilene 
is the best stimulant for the hair I have ever analysed.”—Dr, Thomson, 
Regent-street. 


D2 You SU FFER TOOTHACHE? If so, 


instant ease a“ a LASTING CURE will be effected by using 
Dr. BARKER'S ENAMEL, the only efficient preparation ever dis- 
covered for filling dec ois Teeth, preventing Toothache, and stopping 
the progress of decay, rendering them sound and useful for mastication 
and ornament. Price Is.; sent post free, with Instructions, &e. on re- 
reipt of 13 postage stamps, by Dr. BARKER, 25, Argyle-square, Lon- 
don.—“* My Teeth now look sound and good. Your Enamel has quite 
cured the Toothache.” Miss Ray, Bath.— I would have given a 
guinea for your Enamel twelve months ago.” Rev, E. Smith.—“ I have 
not had a moment's pain since 1 filled my Teeth. I can now eat m) 
food freely." Mr, Roberts. 


WARDED a Prize Medal under Class XIX. 
—To the CARPET TRADE.—ROYAL VICTORIA FELT 
CARPETING.—The Patent Woollen Cloth Company beg to inform the 
Trade that their New Patterns in Carpets and Table Covers for the pre- 
sent Season are now out, and will be found far superior to any they have 
hitherto produced, both in style and variety. The Public can be supplied 
at all respectable Carpet Houses in London and the Country. The Com- 
pany deem it necessary to caution the public against parties who are 
selling an interior description of goods as Felted Carpets, which will not 
bear comparison with their manufacture, either in style or durability ; 
and that the genuineness of the goods can always be te sted by purchasé 
as the Company’ $ carpets are all stamped at both ends of the piece, 
“ Royal Victoria Carpeting Looming,” with the royal arms inthe contre 
The Company's Manufactories are at Elinwood Mil eeds,and Borough 
Road, London. Wholesale Warehouses at 8, Love-lane Wood-sti eet, 
Cheapside. 


JIGOTT’S GALVANIC BELT, without Acid 
or any Saturation, without Shock or unpleasant Sensation, f 
the CURE OF NERVOUS ASES, and those arising from 
an inactive Liver, or sluggish Ci ire ulation, and has been found especi 
beneficial in cases of Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Neuralgia in all 
form; Sciatica and general Debility of the System. Mr. PIGO' 
CONTINUOUS SELF-ACTING GALVANIC APPARATUS poss 
the same peculiarities, requiring no Acid or Fluid of any kind, and can 
be regulated at the will of the Operator, from almost imperceptible 
degree to one of great power. Treatise on the above, with Testimonials, 
free, on receipt of a Postage Stamp. 
Mr. W. P. PIGOTT, Medical Galvanist, 523, Oxford-strect, Bloomsbury. 
At home from Ten till Four. 


















































































































UPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
HE MOC- MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed 


by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most effective 
invention in the curative treatment of Hernia. The use of a stecl 
| spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage 

being worn round the body, while the re quisite r resisting power is sup- 
plied by the Moc-Main Pad and Patent Lever, fitting with so much ease 
and clos that it cannot be detected, and may be worn during slee p. 
A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to 
fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 225, 
Piccadilly, London. 

An Umbilical Truss on the same principle. 

Every description of Riding Belts, Elastic Stockings, Spinal Corsets, 
Supporters and Suspenders, on new and approved principles, with every 
kind of sis asa Bandages. 


>@ tT ne r 
MES MURRAY'S FLUID 
A.—Prepared under the immediate care of the Inventor, 
for upwards of thirty years by the Protession, for re- 
Acidities, and Indigestion, restoring Appetite, preserving 
and 
rile 





















mov ing sile, 
a moderate state of the bowels, and dissolving uric acid in Gravel, 





Gout; also as an easy remedy for Sea-sickness, and for the fi 
affection incident to childhood, it is invaluable.—On the value of Mag 
nesia as a remedial agent itis unnecessary to enlarge; but the Flui ‘id 
Preparation of Sir James Murray is now the most valued by the lro- 
fession, as it entirely avoids the possibility of those dangerous coner- 
tions usually resulting from the use of the article in powder. Sold by 
the sole vonsignee, Mr WILLIAM BAILEY, of Wolverhampton ; and 
by all wholesale and retail Druggists and Medicine Agents th hout 
the British Empire, in bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s. Gd., Lbs. vand 2is. 
each.—The Acidulated Syrup in bottles. 















Manufacturers, POPE and PLANTE, 
The Profession, Trade, and Hospitals 


articles sent by post from the sole 
4, Waterloo-place, 
\ supplied. 


Pall-mall, 








d to 





B.—Be sure to ask for “ Sir James Murray's Preparation 
see that his name is st amped on each label in  &” een tnk, as foNo 
1 « James Murray, Physician to the Lord Lieutenant. 
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| 
M OURNING.—COURT, FAMILY, and | 
COMPLIMENTARY.—The Proprietor of The London General | 
i. Yarehouse, begs 
bereavements compel them to adopt Mourning Attire, that every article 
of the very best description, requisite for a complete outfit of Mourning 
may be had at this Establishment at a moment's notice. 

Estimates for Servants’ Mourning, affording a great saving to families, 
are furnished ; whilst the habitual attendance of experienced assistants | 
(including dressmakers and milliners), enables them to suggest or sup- | 

jy every necessary for the occasion, and suited to any grade or | 
rondition of the community, Widows’ and Family Mourniy 








respectfully to remind families whose | 





always 
kept made up, and a note, descriptive of the Mourning required, will | 
insure its being sent forthwith, either in Town or into the Country, and 
on the most Reasonable Terms. | 





Ww. c. JAY, 247-249, Regent-street. 


YOYLEY’S SCOTCH and WOOLLE 
WAREHOUSE, Established 1678. It having been the pain 

with gentlemen studying economy to purchase, for cash, their Cloths at 
this Warehouse, Messers. WALKER, BABB and Co, beg toinform them | 
that their stock of cloths are of the best West of England manufacture. | 
| 


Their Eblana Friezes are from a superior Irish maker, and their »tch 
oods from the best manufacturers in Scotland. Gentlemen visiting 
London can have their clothes made up by Cutters and Workmen of | 

taste and skill, who are always kept on the premises. Thus, not only 

a very superior but a fashionable article can be obtained at the lowest | 

possible price, and with little or no delay. Few houses in town and | 

country can offer equal, and none superior advantages. WALKER, BABB | 
and Co, are the inventors and makers of the Re gistered Ve ntilating | 

Waterproof Pocket Overcoats, price 30s. and 35s. See Jurors’ Report, | 

Class 20, Great Exhibition, 1851. A variety of Sca carfs, Shi awls, Plaids, | 

Clan Tartans, Billiard, and 8-4 Cloths, Table Covers, and D’Oyleys. | 














346, Strand, opposite hie onion London. 





gcorr and CO. FIRST CLASS ME RC HAN 
TAILORS (from H. J. and D. Nicoll's), 
156, REGENT-STREET (corner of Beak-street), 
and PAVILION HOUSE 
INVENTORS of the PALLIAMENT (a 
the Paletot), the DONCASTER MORNING COAT, and the 
new equestrian or walking CLOAK-COAT. 
All the new styles in Over Coats for the coming season, 
greatest novelties in Angolas and Scotch Tweeds for Trousers. | 
LADIES’ RIDING HABITS, LIVERIES, &e. | 
At the most moderate prices for Cash. | 
| 
| 





LONDON; 





TALMA, a 


and the 


On parle Francais. 
Qui si_ parla Italiana. 

SOURS kl CO. 156, REG RE 
PAVILION HO 


> ~ r 
THE VERSATIO, or REVERSIBLE COAT 
; —Worthy the attention of the Legal and Clerical Professions. 
EDMISTON and SON, 69, Strand, opposite the Adelphi, London.—The 
importance of this patented invention consists in the novelty of the 
material and its application, viz.. the double purpose of forming two in 
one without trouble, one side presenting a gentlemanly morning coat, 
the other a riding or shooting coat in any texture or colour desired. In 
over garments or paletots this happy discovery offers still more usefui 
advantages to the wearer, one surface exhibiting a graceful and elegant 
walking-coat, while its counterpart is conveniently adapted for the 
rougher purposes of travelling, skilfully designed in each, and perfect 
n both their capacit s. In these varying properties the public must 
recognise a union ti novelty and usefulness not hitherto accomplished. 
Gentlemen supplied sending their — and size round the chest over ; 
the waistcoat. 
London : 





LONDON; and 
;HTON. | 











rice from 50s. to | 
EDMISTON we SON, Tailors, 69, Strand. } 


GHIRTS.— ‘ORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS are | 


not sold by any hosiers or drapers, and can therefore be obtained | 
only at 38, Poultry. Gentlemen in the country or abroad, ordering 
through their agents, are requested to observe on the interior of the | 
collar-band the stamp, “FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS, 38, Poultry,” | 
without which none are genuine. ‘They are made in two qualities : | 
first quality, 40s. the half-dozen; second quality, 30s. the half-dozen. | 
Gentlemen who are desirous of purchasing Shirts in the very best 
manner in which they can be made are solicited to inspect these, the 
most unique and only perfectly-fitting shirts. Coloured shirts, for 
boating, shooting, and ordinary wear, 27s. the half-dozen. List of 
prices and instructions for measurement post free, and patterns of the 
new coloured shirtings free on receipt of six stamps. 

RIC H ARD Ft RD, 38, Poultry, London (late 185, Strand.) 














FASE IN Ww ALKING “AND c OM 
HAL L & CO. PATENTEES of the} 
LEATHER-CLOTH, or PANNUS CORIUM, BOOTS AND 
SHOES FOR TENDER FEET. Peculiarly soft and easy. 

Wellington-street, Strand, leading to Waterloo-bridge, London. 

The Leather-cloth, or Pannus Corium Boots and Shoes, are the | 
softest and easiest ever worn: they yield to the action of the Feet 
without the least pressure, or any drawing or painful effect, and are | 
extensively acknowledged to be the most valuable relief for all who | 
suffer from Corns, Bunions, Gout, Chilblains, or any Tenderness of the 

Feet. They resemble the finest leather, and are cleaned with ordinary 
blacking. 

pe ol Valeanized India-rubber Over-shoes, or Goloshes, 
prevent sliding, and keep the Feet thoroughly dry and warn. 
accurate fit may be obtained by sending an old boot or shoe. | 

Portable W. alerproof Dresses for Ladies and Gentlemen, which can | 
with convenience be curried in the pocket. Ladies’ Cloaks, with Hoods, | 
18s.; Gentlemen's Dresses, comprising Cape, Overalls, and Hood, 21s. | 
the suit ; Over coats, &e. 

——j|‘ 
| 


‘ORT TO THE FEET. 














| 


which 
An | 





\ HEN are SPECTACLES REQUIRED ?— | 

When the eyes water, or become so much fatigued by short | 
exercise as to be obliged to be frequently closed or relieved by viewing | 
different objects, 

When objects cannot be seen without removing them to an increased } 
distance. 

When the letters of a book appear to blend with one another. 

When more light is requisite than was formerly, For example.— 

When the candle is placed between the eye and the book. 

When much difficulty is found in threading a needle. 

When the eyes appear as if they had a mist before them. 

When black specks seem floating in the sight. 

When any of the above indications arise, all affectation should be 
laid aside, a responsible and skilful optician consulted. and a pair of | 
“ Preservers” purchased. THOMAS HARRIS and SON'S CRYSTAL | 
SPECTACLES, if taken on the first approach of decay, will certainly | 
retard its progress, and preserve the sight to the extreme of age.—Be at | 
Blued Steel with Crystals, 15s.; Silver ditto, l.; Gold ditto, 2. 2s. ; 
Steel Spectacles with glasses, from 3s. Sent post "free, and exchar 
if not approved of. | 

THOMAS HARRIS and SON, Optician to the Royal Family, 52, | 
Great Russell-street, London. Caution.—Opposite the British Muse um | 

j 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
















Gates. Etablished Seventy Years. 








'TRONG ELECTRO- SILVE R ‘SPOONS and 
FORKS, and every useful and elegant article for the Table and Side- 
board.—_CHARLES WATSON, 57, Bishopsgate-street-Within, and 41 
and 42, Barbican, manufactures Fourteen different pattern Spoons and 
Forks, "and on ree eipt of EIGHT POSTAGE STAMPS continues to send 
free a sample TEA SPOON of his ALBATA PLATE, or for FOURTEEN 
POSTAGE STAMPS sends a superior Electro-Silver Teaspoon, as a 
sample, with the various drawings, and his price current. C. WATSON | 
particularly invites families purchasing to inspect his choice and unique 
Stock of Goods. Albata Tea Spoons, 5s. 6d. per dozen; Dessert Spoons | 
and Forks, 12s. 6d.; Table ditto, 16s. 6d.; Tea Pots, 24s. each; Cruet 
Frames, 21s.; Candle sticks, 15s. 6d. per pair. Old plated goods made | 
perfectly equal to new by the electro process. 

A GOLD WATCH, GOLD CHAIN, and a GOLD KEY, for Seven | 
Guineas.—This useful Present, for a Lady or Gentleman, is fitted in a | 
morocco case lined with silk velvet. C. W. also renders an ext: ‘mely | 
good Horizontal Silver Watch for 52s.—the above are warranted. His 
Stock of Watches are all perfected under his own superintendence, and | 
comprise Lever, Horizontal, and Duplex Escapements, —in Gold, trom 
5 Guineas to 27 Guineas; in Silver, from 52s. to 12 Guineas. A Gold 
Guard Chain 1} yards long, 25s. A sterling Gold Wedding Ring and | 
Guard, 21s. A “splendid stock of Gold Chains, Gem Rin gs, &c., of the | 
most unique patterns. On receipt of a draft or Post-office order, goods 
will be sent by return, carriage free, to any part of the kingdom. 

Observe the Address,—CHARL ES WATSON, 57, Bishopsgate-street- | 
Within, or 41, and 42, Barbican, Lordon. 























» BRIGHTON. 1 ¢ 


rreat improvement upon | T 






| patent oil lamps. 


| require no snuffing, and burn with a silvery flame. 


| perienced in its rapid cure of nervous affections of th 


| Sarsaparilla. 


JOPE’S TEA WAREHOUSE, 26, Pavement, 


Finsbury. The Teas recommended for their excellent quality, are— 
F d. 








The strong Pekoe- flavoured Congou, -at 3 8 per Ib. 
The best ‘Congou imported, full Pekoe-flavour 

and strong ... ase m.~ 0 » 
The rich Souchong ... sce eee x0 uae & « 


s5 38 »w 
8 


The fine young Hyson eee eee 
The best Gunpowder, licate flavour 5 = 
Delivered free in London and the suburbs. as packed in Three, 
Six, and Twelve pound canisters for the country. Orders for 2/. worth 
of Tea and Coffee forwarded, carriage free, to all sais of England. 


TE AS and COFFEES 
Although we sell Black Tea at 3s. per Ib., 

at 3s. 4c., and Fine Coffee 1ld. per Ib., we still say to all who sata 

economy, that THE T IS THE CHEAPES 

| particularly when the best can be obtained from us at the following 

prices 














WIL L BE DEARER. 


and Good Black Tes 











The best Congou Tea 





8d. per Ib. 





The best Imperial Souchong Te oe « 
The best Moyune Gunpowder Sa Gk on 
The best Old Mocha Coffee tt « 
The best West Indian Coffee In 4h nn 


The best Plantation Ceylon .... b poe 
Tea or Coffee, to the value of 40s. se ent C arriag Free to any part of 
Evgland by 
PHILLIPS and Co., Tea Merchants, No, 8, King William-street, City. 
«* A General Price Current sent free by post, on application. 


A DUL TERATIONS.—The only MUSTARD 
4 which obtained the “ Ifonourable Mention” ‘of the Royal Commis- 
was DEWAR’S BROWN MUSTARD. 





sioners at the Exhibition of 1851, 


Of forty-two samples tested by the Sanitary Commission, all were adul- 
terated, but DEWAR'S BROWN MUSTARD, The Lancet reports to be 
“perfectly genuine :” (see 
| extra size, 2s. 

London: 


Lancet, June 14, 1851.) In Jars, Is. each: 
Lazenby and Son, Edward-street, 
Agency, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square; Harker, Upper 
: Graham, 37, Ludgate-hill; Burgess, King William- 
i uffolk-street, Pall Mall; Lazenby, Lamb's Con- 
your, High Holborn; 





duit-strect ; , 132, New Bond-street ; Ne 


| and of the prine ipa Grocers, &c., in the United ‘Kingdom. 


*,* The article which originally obtained such celebrity as DURHAM 
MUSTARD, made from BROWN Seed, when GENUINE, ts of a greenish 
colour; that usually sold as such in London is made principally from 
the common Yellow Seed, its colour yellow, and, EVEN WHEN FREE FROM 
ADULTERATION, devoid of that delicious favour and pungency peculiar 
to Brown Seed. 


Manufactory, Neweastle-on-Tyne. 


DU YN’S fine ARGAND LAMP OIL, 4s. per 

gallon, so extensively patronized and recommended by the 
nobility and gentry, is em; yhatically unequalled for the Argand, Solar, 
Careel, Dis amond, French Moderator, German, and every description of 
Its characteristics are strength and brilliancy of 
flame, extreme purity, slowness of consumption, and not affected by 
cold. Half a gallon or upwards delivered free seven miles 


DUNN’S PORCELAIN WAX CANDLES, 11s. 


| dozen Ib.— Among the various candles introduced to public notice, 


these are acknowledged to be one of the most superior articles ever 
manufactured, and have been universally admired. They give a 
brilliant light, are transparent as wax, do not require snuffing, free 
from smell, and have the most perfect appearance of the finest wax. 
Dunn's Sovereign Sperm Candles, lls. 6d. per dozen Ib., are much 
admired, being delicately white, brilliantly illuminating, exceedingly 
hard, requiring no snuffing, and are altogether very superior candles. 
Dunn's Crown Wax and Sperm Candles are the most splendid Candles, 
made: perfectly transparent, and in all the good points of a Candle the 
ne plus ultra, 15s. 6d. per.dozen Ibs. Dunn's best Composite Candles, 
8s. Yd. per dozen Ib. ; these are very excellent candles, and are infinitely 
superior to those candles usually sold as “ composite,” are hard, white, 
Dunn's Regency 
Composite Candles, a sound, good candle, 7s. 9d. per dozen Ibs. All 
these candles are pa i for the country in boxes containing 241b. 
301b., and upwards. o charge for boxes. 

JOHN DUNN and Co., Oil Merchants, Waxchandlers, &c., 59, Cannon- 

street, city. Delivered free seven mile Ss. 














PO. SUFFERERS. — Instant Relief from YA 


Pain.—JEAN LEFAY'’S GRANDE POMMADE.—This extra- 
ordinary preparation cures in most cases by one application those 
formidable and tormenting maladies, tic-doloureux, gout, rheumatism, 
lumbago, and all painful affecti of the nerves, giving instant relief 
in the most severe paroxysms. Patients, who for years had drawn on a 
miserable existence by being deprived of sleep from acute pain, and 
many that had lost the free use of their limbs from weakness, caused by 
paraly sis and rheumatism, to the astonishment of their medical atten- 
dants and acquaintances have, by a few rubbings, been restored to 
health, strength, and comfort, after electricity, galvanism, blisteri 
veratrine, colchicum, and all the usual remedies had been tried and 
found worse than useless. Its surprising effects have also been ex- 
heart, palpitation, 
difliculty of breathing, ns of the loins, sciatica, glandular swellings, 
and weakness of the ligaments and joints. It may be used at any 
time by the most delicate person with the greatest safety, requiring no 
restraint from business or pleasure, nor does it cause any eruption on 
the most tender Sold by the appointment of 
inventor, by his sele agent, J. W. Stirling, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 




























kit 
skin. 


86, High-street, Whitechapel, London, in metallic cases at 2s. 9d. and | 


4s. 6d. each. 
N.B.—A post-office order for 5s. will pay for a 4s. 6d. case, and its 

carriage to any part of the United Kingdom. Sent to any part of 

London carr ree It can be had of Sanger, 150, and Hannay, 

63, Oxford-street: and all respectable medicine vendors. 

Caution.—The genuine has “ J. W. Stirling” 














of 
1, skin diseases, nervous complaints, gout, rheumatic gout, weak 

nerves, loss of appetite, stomachic and liver complaints, nervous head 

and face ache, sore legs, and general debility. They are invaluable to 
the military, naval, and commercial man, and tourists, not only on 
account of their virtues, but their portability. Their advantages over 
any liquid preparation are manifold: Istly. Because no solution of 
Sarsaparilla, however carefully prepared, can resist an inherent fermen- 
tation, which it will, and does undergo, rendering it entirely useless ; 
2ndly. “ Two Pills contain as much Pure Sarsaparilla as aT 
of the Strongest Essence, and more to be depended upon ; 


PILLS. 
D*. KING’S TRUE SARSAPARILLA 
PILLS, for purifving the blood, scurvy, and all low states 











2 








Portman-square; the | 


| air or effluvia 


| future will be affixed their private seal and brand 


81 
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F YOU DESIRE really WELL-POLISHED 

BOOTS, use BROWN’S ROYAL MELTONIAN BLACKING. It 
renders them beautifully soft, durable, and waterproof, while its lustre 
equals the most brilliant patent leather.* Price the same as common 
blacking. Made only by E. BROWN, the inventor and sole manufae- 
turer of the De Guiche Parisian Polish for Dress Boots and Shoes, aad 
Waterproof nish for Hunting Boots. 

MANUFACTORY, 25, BROAD-STREET, GOLDEN-SQUARE. 
Patronized by the Court and Nobility, and to be had at all the principa 

shops throughout the kingdom. 


aa hl ata r . 
JINEGAR WITHOUT ADULTERATION. 

COOKE'S FRENCH WINE VINEGAR is universally admitted 
to be the best, being rapes emir for flavour, and purity. 
F amilie 8 are confidently and respectfully recommended to try this really 

> and excellent Vinegar (made from wine, instead of from malt), 
lirect by J. H. COOKE, 1, Fen-court, Fenchurch-street. 
s. pe rdozen, or 3s. per gallon. Terms, cash. Can be tasted, or 
samples sent forapproval on application. Bottles charged and allowed 
for when returned. 


+ \ . r STAT , . 

TH E COMFORT of a FIXED WATER- 
CLOSET for 1.—Places in gardens coneerted into comfortable 

‘losets by the PATENT HERMETICALLY SEALED PAN, with 
acting water- trap valve, entirely preventing the return of cold 
rice 1. Any carpenter can fix it in two hours. 
Indispensable for health and comfort of a tamily. Also Patent 
Hermetically-sealed Inoderous Commodes for the sick-room, price HU. 4s. 
2i. 6s. and 3. A prospectus with engravings forwarded by enclosing a 
post stamp. 

At FIFE and Co.'s, 26, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 


ROYAL UNION CIGARS. — CAUTION. — 


The Royal Union and Universal Cigars, 12s. 6d. per Ib., differ 
from every other cigar made, and are equal to foreign. So many com- 
plaints are made of bad cigars sold under these names as Messrs, 
TOSSWILL and Co.'s, the publie will please observe, to every box in 
The largest stock 
gdom of genuine Foreign Havannah Cigars, Iss. 6d., 22s., 
per Ib.; also, Government Manillas, IMs. 6d. per Ib. ; 

Cheroots, 68., 7s., 8s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. per tb.; choice 
Latakia, 7s. 6d., and Turkey, 5s. 6d. per Ib. ; and all others. 
TOSSWILL and CO., Merchants and Importers, Nos. 6, 7, and 8, 

Pudding g-lane, | Eastcheap, near the Monumet it, London 


\J Akion’s RESILIENT BODICE and 
+ Far superior for He alth, El 


CORSALETTO DI MEDICI. 
gance, and Economy, to any Stay or Corset before the pul They 
combine Firmness with Elastic ity, fit close ain the or ral sym- 
metry of their form, and entirely obviate the evils of Stays and Corsets, 
as usually w om Their beautiful resilient action, and anatomical cor- 
rectness have already won for them the highest admiration. Patented 
in England, vee, and Austria. E nlarged Prosxpec h illustra- 
tions, details of prices (from I4s.; childr: n’s, expl rections for 
self-measurement, &c. on receipt of two stamps, for postage. All 
Country Orders sent Carriage-free. 
MAKION and MAITLAND, Patentees, 54, Connaught-terrace, Hyde 
Park, London; near the Marble Arch. 


A LBANY LAMP AND Cc ANDLE 
4 MANUFACTORY.—CLARKE'S Russian Wax Candles, Is. per Ib., 
burn superior to all others; Best Albany Composite Candles, Sd. per 














strength, 

































in the Ki 
24s., and 2 
Cigars and 
Tobaceos : 


















































Ib., do not require snuffing; for ordinary purposes the Chez 
Candles that can be used, Moulds, 7d., Store Candles, 6d. per lb. ; Expre 
Pale Soap, very old and dry, 54s. per ewt.; Good Yellow, 50s. ‘and 44s.; 
Best Mottled, 56s.: Honey Soap, ls. ; Old Brown Windsor ; all other 
scented soaps, ls. 6d. per Ib.; atent Albany Oil, 4s. 6d. per gallen, 
superior to Sperm; Clarke’s Refined Oil for French Lamps, 4s. per 
gallon; Solar, 3s. 6d. Italian goods of the finest quality at the 


Wholesale price; Lamps of every description manufactured on the 
premises, for cash only. 
SAMUEL CLARKE, Albany Lamp and Candle Manufactory, 55, 
Albany-street, Regent’s-park, London, within two minutes’ walk of 
the Colosseum. 

N.B.—Country orders, amounting to 102. or upwards, Carriage Free. Pree. 


ASE and COMFORT in SHAVING.— 

and 8. COWVANS'’ CANTON STROP or Quad: 1 Chinese 
Razor Shs arpener, renders shaving easy to the most ten skin. The 
following testimonial is from that most eminent surge Mr. Aston 
Key: ‘Sirs,—I have made trial of your Razor Strop. find it to 
auswer better than any strop I have hitherto used for giving a keen 



















| edge to cutting instruments for anatomical and surgical purposes.— 


C. ASTON KEY. ‘To Messrs. B. and 58. Cowvan, 
church-street, London,’ where the Strop, &c., 
all perfumers, at 5s. 6d., 


inventors, 164, Fen- 
may be obtained, and of 
7s. 6d., and 9s. 6d. each 

COWVANS' peculiarly tempered Razors. 
Powder. 


G \UTTA PERCHA TUBING.—Many inquiries 


having been made as to the Durability of this Tubing, the 
rcha Company have pleasure in drawing attention to the fol- 


Tooth Powder and Shaving 








Gutta I 


| lowing letter, received 


Jean Lefay, the | 


on the stamp 


have been prescribed in an extensive practice for nearly sixty-seven | 


years, and their virtues well tested. They are beneficial for both sexes, 
and will keep in any climate. A 2s. 9d. box is equal to a 16s. bottle of 


dom, and by the sole Proprietor HENRY HIDES, 10, Hungerford-street, 
Strand, in boxes at Is. I}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s. and 22s. A considerable 
saving is effected by taking the larger boxes; hence, a 2s. 9d. contains 
three ls. 14d. boxes, a 4s. 6d. contains seven, and so on increasing. 


DR. KING’S GOUT PILLS.—Gout relieved in a 


Sold by most respectable medicine vendors in the King- | 


very short time and really evred by a newly-discovered principle in | 


“SARSAPARILLA.” The Proprietor of Dr. King’s True Sarsaparilla 
Pills, upon finding so many severe and chronic cases of Gout and 
Rheumatic Gout truly cured by “ Dr. King’s Sarsaparilla Pills,” deter- 
mined upon mixing a very old and well-tried Gout Pill, which Dr. King 
prescribed for nearly sixty-se ven years, with the said “ Dr. King's Sar- 
saparilla Pills,” for ‘the cure of gout and rheumatism and all cases of 
rheumatic ch ster, such as tic-doloureux, face-ache, lumbago, and 
pains in the loins and joints; and the benefit from such a cor nbination 
of these two prescriptions has been really wonderful. Dr. King’s Gout 
Pills may be taken without the slightest fear of injuring the system. 
They are free from opium and mercury, and consist chiefly of pure 
Sarsaparilla. 

N.B.—Their mode of action is by really purifying the fiuids of the 




















| body, and causing the poison of gout to be driven off from the system, 


not by violent purging, but by a gentle increase of the secre tion of the 
kidney 





Sold in boxes at the same price as Dr. King’s True Sarsaparilla Pills, | = preferable tothe Embden Groats. 


by most respectable vendors in the United Kingdom, and by the Sole 
Proprietor, HENRY HIDES, Hunge: rford-street, Strand. ther of the 
Pills are genuine without the proprietor’s name (in full) upon the 
stamp, to imitate which is libel. 

Boxes sent by pos 








box required. 


® | has become 
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| 


t by inclosing postage stamps for the amount of | 


FROM MR. C. HAC REE sv RVEYOR TO THE DUKE OF BEDFORD. 
*¢ 


of Works, Woburn-park, Jan. 10, 1852. 





“Tn answer to your inquiries respecting the Gutta Percha Tubing for 
Pump Suctions, | find that the water has not affected it in the least, 
although it will eat lead through in two years; we have adopted it 
largely, both on account of being cheaper than lead, much ¢ asier 


fixed, and a more perfect job. Yours, &c. ©. HACKE 
N.B.—The Company's Illustrated Circulars, bigs taining Instructions 
to Plumbers for joining tubes, lining tanks, &c. will be forwarded on 
the receipt of three postage stamps. 
The GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 18, WHARF-ROAD, 
CITY-ROAD, LONDON, 


KEAT ATING’S COUGH LOZENGES 
CERTAIN REMEDY for disorders of the pulmonary or 
in ~! ulty of breathing—in redundancy of phlegm in incipient con- 
sumption (of which cough is the most positive indication) they are of 
unerring efficacy. In asthma, and in winter couch, they never 
been known to fail. 

Prepared and sold in boxes, 
10s. 6d. each, by 
churchyard, L 
Vendors in the 








sane 


have 


Is. 1}d., and tins, 2s. 9d.. 4s. 6d., and 
PHOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &c., No. 79, St. P. 
lon. Sold retail by all Druggists and Patent M 
Kingdom. 
IMPORTANT TO SINGERS AND PUBLIC 
“St. Paul's Cather 
“ Sir,—I have much pleasure in recommending y« 
who may be distressed with hoarseness. They h 
on several « asions when scarcely able to sing from the effects of 
eatarrh. I think they would be very useful to clergymen, barri 
public orators, 








SPL AKERS 




















“T am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
To Mr. Keating.” “THOMAS FRANCIS, Vic 


(THE BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN, 

INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROBINSON'S PATENT BARLEY, 
Water in Fifteen Minutes 10t only 
f Her Majesty and the Royal but 
of general use to every classof the ecmmuni y, and is 
acknowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and 
light food for Infants, Children, and Invalids; much 2p) ro-ed for 
making a delicious Custard Pudding, and excellent for thicken rg 
Broths or Seups. 

ROBINSON'S PATENT GROATS from another 
diet universally esteemed for makinga superior gruel in fifteen minutes, 
light for supper, and alternately with the Patent Barley is an excellent 
ry for Children and Invalids; being particularly recommended by 

» Faculty as the purest and be st preparation of the kind extant, and 


ar-Chora)."* 





or making superior Barley 
obtained the Patronage 









rrepared only by the Patentees, ROBINSON and BELLVILLE, 


Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion Street, Holborn, London. 
Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and ot ers, in Town 
Country, in Packets of 6d. and Is., andin Family Conisters at 2s, ! 





and 10s. each. 
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THE CRITIC, 
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ROFESSION VAL PROTECTION 
CLERGYMEN, MEDICAL PRACTITIONERS, and ao, 
secured a Provision i the event of Permanent Sickness, or Disability 
from following their ordinary Occupation, by payment of a trifling 
ines _— to the LAW PROPERTY ASSUSANCE and TRUST 
SOCIE 
Healthy ‘and DISEASED LIVES Assured on Advantageous Terms. 
WILLIAM NEISON, Actuary and Secretary, 
30, Essex-street, Strand, London. 


MPLOYERS GUARANTEED AGAINST 
LOSSES by CLERKS and SERVANTS, either with or without 
Life Policies, by the LAW PROPERTY ASSURANCE and TRUST 
SOCIETY. 
Every species of Life Assurance, Annuity, and Endowment. 
WILLIAM NEISON, Actuary and Secretary, 
30, Essex-street, Strand, London. 


N ry 
XSNDOWMENT AND EDUCATION 

4 ASSURANCES granted on advantageous terms by the LAW 
PROPERTY RANCE and TRUST SOCIETY. 

Defective Titles to Property assured; Immediate, Deferred, and In- 
creased Annuitics granted; and every species of ordinary Life Assurance 
business transacted. 

WILLIAM NEISON, 
30, Essex 


T EDEMPTION of MORTGAGES and 

LOANS, so that Mortgaged Property may pass Unencumbered 
to Families on the Parent's Death, by the LAW PROPERTY ASSUR- 
ANCE and TRUST SOCIETY. 

Lives Assured at Low Re a Loans.—Leaseholds Assured, so as to 
be Equal to Freeholds.—The Value of Mortgages Guaranteed.— Healthy 
and DISEASED LIVES Assured.—Mortgages and Loans Redeemed.— 
Leascholds Assured, so as to be as Mortgageable as Freeholds. 

WILLIAM NEISON, Actuary and Secretary, 
30, Essex-street, Strand, London. 


He SEHOLDERS’ LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

All Policies indisputable: payable to holder fourteen days after death. 

New and most economical Scale of Premiums. 

Loans, on a new system, superseding Building Societies. 

Adelphi. R. HODSON, Secretary. 


















Actuary and Secretary, 
-strect, Strand, London. 














15 and 16, Adam-street, 


DEFENDER FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 34, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 

A Bonvs equal on the average to FORTY PER CENT. upon the life 
premiums paid previously to 1851, was declared at the Ordinary General 
Meeting, held on the 3rd January instant. 

Prospectuses and full information may 
Offices, or of any of the Agents. 

Respectable active Agents 
Solicitors and others. 


be had at the Company's 


wanted. The usual Commission to 


JOHN KELDaY, Managing Director. 


Re C AMBRI AN ASSURANCE 


3lackfriars, Londen. 
are—LOW RATES of PRE- 
SURANCE 








The distinctive features of = Society 

MIUM, and PROPOSALS for every description of LIFE A 
entertained for any Sum from 25/. to 5,0000. 

The subjoined Table shows the advantages offered by this Society 
resulting from Low Premiums :— 





| ~ Annual 


Annual Premium by . » | Giving 

Age | Premium by | English and | Showing an Enabling an im- 

at Northampton; Cambrian Annual rs ysivdeontes mediate 

entry. Rates to assure Rates toassure| Saving of ws fc 7 Bonus 
0! 1,000. | a of 
l[Z2n22a2);/2Z 8 €})8648 £ £ 
20 21:15 10 | 16 12 6 5 3 4 1,310 310 
x | 2 #13) «5 20 12 6; 6 O ll 1,293 293 
40 | 3319 6 27 ll 8 6 7 10 1,195 195 
50 | 4 6 0 | 39 4 2] 5 1 10 | 1,140 140 


LOANS granted upon re cal and personal security, on Terms peculiar 
to this Office, and highly beneficial to the borrower. 

ASSURANCES “declined ” by other Offices accepted on equitable 
terms. 

INDUSTRIAL CLASSES.—Special Tables to suit the “Industrial"’ 
Classes, by taking the nents weekly, monthly, or ctherwise. 

HALF-PREMIUM ASSURANCES.—Policies will be granted on payment 
of one-half of the usual Premium, with Interest upon the Balance 
during the term of seven years. 

EMIGRANTS.—Policies effected upon the Lives of Emigrants at a very 
moderate additional charge to cover the risk of the voyage. 

MEDICAL REFEREES paid by this Society for their Professional 
Reports. 

The usual Commission allowed to parties introducing business to 
this Society, and to Agents an additional 5 per cent. upon the first 
years premium, 

Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained on application to 

_ CLL AM HENRY K SFORD, Resident Manager. 


NA4TION AL ASS 1 IN’ 














ASSURANCE and INVEST- 
MENT ASSOCIATION, 7, St. Martin's-place, Trafalgar- ~square. 
London; Established May, 1844. 
Trustees. 
Lieut.-Col. the Right Honourable Lord GEORGE PAGET, M.P. 
»y. JOSEPH PRENDERGAST, D.D., peso Lewisham. 

GEORGE STONE, Esq., Banker, Lombard-street. 
MATTHEW HUTTON CHAYTOR, Esq. Reigate. 

Investment of Capital and Savings. 

The Investment of money with this association, secures equal ad- 
vantages to the surplus Capital of the affluent, and the provident 
Savings of the industrial classes of the community, and affords an 
opportunity for realizing the highest rate of interest yielded by first- 
elass securities, in which alone the money is employed 

Moneys deposited with the Association, for Investment, are exempt 
from liabilities on account of life contingencies, as well as the expenses 
of management, which are borne by the Life Department, in con- 
sideration of the business brought to it by investment transactions; 
therefore, Depositors enjoy the entire profits yielded by their Capital 
¥ree from deduction of any kind—an advantage which no other Institution, 
either Public or Private, holds forth, or can afford, to its members. 

Interest payable in January and July. 

Capital Stock, 100,000I. 

The Capital Stock is altogether distinct and separate from the 
Depositors’ Stock in the Investment Department. It constitutes, with the 
fesies Fund, a guarantee for the engagements of the Association, 
and has been provided in order to render the security of the Assured 
complete. 





Life Department. 

This Department embraces a comprehensive and well-regulated 
System of Life Assurance, with many valuable and important improve- 
ments. 

Tables will be found, by which credit is given for half the amount 
of the annual Premium, for periods of Five and Seven Years, also a 
novel Table for securing Loans or Debts, the rate of Premium by which 
will protect the interest of the Policyholder from all contingencies, 
and allow the Life Assured to proceed to, and reside in, any part of 
the World, without special License from the Board of Management. 

College Education. 

A Novel Table has been constructed expressly for the use of this 
Institution, whereby a parent, by the payment of a very small annual 
premium, may, in the event of death, secure to a child, either an 
Annuity, payable from the age of 17 to 23, or an equivalent amount in 
mnoney. 

Other new and important Tables for Educational purposes, and 
Endowments for Children, are in course of construction, and will 
shortly be published. 

Il information and Prospectuses may be obtained, on application 

the Head Office of the Association, or to the respective Agents, 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 

N.B, Applications for Agencies may be made to the Managing Director. 


The attention of CLERGYMEN, BENEVOLENT PERSONS, and EM- 
PLOYERS of every description, is invited to the Prospectus and Tables 


of the 
(4k MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE and 
LOAN COMPANY, 


No. 49, Moorgate-street, London. Completely registered pursuant to 
Act of Parliament, 7 & 8 Vict. cap. 110. 
Any number of copies for distribution may be obtained by personal 
application at the head office, or by addressing a letter to 
G. MANNERS COODE, 


L “ONDON AND PROVINCIAL LAW 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


32, New mg eg Sag kfriars. 
GEORGE M. BUTT, Esq., M.P., Q.C., Chairman. 
Bonvs.—Policies effected (on the “et scale) prior to the 31st 
December, 1853, will participate in four-fifths of the profits to be 
declared at the close of the year 1855, and appropriated by addition to 
the policy, reduction of premium, or payment in cash, as the assured 


may desire. JOHN KNOWLES, Actuary and Secretary. 
( 1A UTION.—To Tradesmen, Merchants, 
| / Shippers, Outfitters, &c. Whereas it has lately come to my know- 
| ledge that some unprincipled person or persons have for some time past 
| been imposing upon the public by selling to the trade and others a 
spurious article, under the name of “BOND'S PERMANENT MARKING 
IN This is to give notice, that I am the original and sole Proprietor 
and Manufacturer of the said article, and do not employ any traveller, 
| or authorise any person to represent themselves as coming from my 
Establishment for the purpose of selling the said Ink. This caution is 
published by me to prevent further imposition upon the public, and 
serious injury to myself. 

E. RK. BOND, Sole Executrix and Widow of the late Joun Bonp, 

ds, Long-lane, West Smithfield, London. 


RALPH'S SERMON PAPER.—This approved 
Paper, which has been so extensively patronised by the Clergy, 
is expressly manufactured for the purpose ; from its particular form it 
| admits of more matter, and the width being narrower than the sizo 
often used, it is much more easy to read,—adapted for expeditious 
writing with either Quill or Metallic Pens. Size 53 by 9 inches. Sample 

on application. Price 5s. per ream, or ruled 6s. per ream. 


Secretary. 























4 to identify the Contents with the Address and Post-mark, im- 
portant in business transactions; saves time and trouble, and is 
economical, it admits of three clear pages for Correspondence, each 
measuring 5} in. by 8in. Price 9s. 6d. per ream, self-sealing. 


NVELOPES with CRESTS on the Seal, 
4 thoroughly adhesive, 2,000 Superfine Satin or Cream Laid Enve- 


lopes for 21s, No charge for Engraving Steel Die. 
F. W. RALPH, 36, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 





Just published, with Additions to the present period, 1552, 


(SHEAP GLOBES.—One Guinea only, a New 


Terrestrial Twelve-inch Globe, on Pedestal, snowing ae most 
recent Discoveries in Africa and the North Pole, New Settlements of 
Australia, New Zealand, &c. Also, are now ready, 6, 9, 12, 15, 18, and 
21 inch Globes, at greatly reduced prices.—N.B.—Old Globes re-covered, 


| New Edition, price, 31 Maps, 16s., 22 Maps, 12s., 14 Maps, 8s., 
Lie CHLEY’S FAMILY and SCHOOL 


ATLASES—These valuable Atlases have been constructed for 
be use of Public Schools and Private Families. The Maps are engraved 
in a bold and clear style, the names of the principal places only being 

| given, and from their excellence have been honoured by being selected 
for the instruction of the junior Members of the Royal Family. 








World 8 feet 6 inches, Europe 7 feet, England 7 feet, on rollers, 25s. 
| y tated . 
((RUCHLEY S enlarged MAPS of EUROPE 
! / Globular World, and England; for the use of Colleges, Schools, 
} and Private Families, or easy reference to the library or counting-house. 
These noble Maps are engraved with bold outline, only the principal 
places, and physical features being shown, and are the largest maps 
published. 

Cc. F. 


PECTACLES.—The only True and Correct 
_/ Mode of adapting Spectacles to suit the sight is by SMEE’S 
OPTOMETER, an Instrument by which the exact condition of the Eye 
| is at once shown, and is used by HORNE, THORNTHWAITE, and Woop, 
Opticians, Mathematical, Chemical, and Philosophical Instrument 
Makers, 123 and 121, Newgate-street, London. 
<a aaa Spectacles, and every other kind, in Gold, Silver, 
and Steel. 
NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESS.—Collodio-Iodide of silver, per oz. 1s, 
Pyrogallic Acid, and every kind of Preparation, Paper, and Apparatus 


for Photography. 

_ . +a ry 
QPECTACLES AND EYE-GLASSES 
WO adapted to suit every condition of near and distant Sight by means 
of SMEE’S OPTOMETER, which determines accurately the exact 
focal distance of the Glasses required, thereby effectually preventing 
any injury to the Sight. Clergymen, Barristers, and Public Speakers 
will find great convenience in the use of PANTOSCOPIC SPECTACLES, 
as they enable the Wearer to look through them at near objects, and 
over them at those at a distance. 

TELESCOPES of all kinds and of the best construction, combining 
portab lity with a large and clear field of view. 
OPERA GLASSES, with improved Compensating Adjustments. 
BLAND and LONG, Opticians, Mathematical, Philosophical, and 
Chemical Instrument Makers, 153, Fleet- otreet, London. 


HE ROYAL EXHIBITION. — Valuable 
newly-invented very small powerful WAISTCOAT POCKET 
GLASS, the size of a walnut, to discern minute objects at a dis- 
tance of from four to five miles, which is found to be invaluable to 
—— GENTLEMEN, and GAMEKEEPERS. Price l. 10s. 
sent free. 

TELESCOPES.—A new and most important INVENTION in 
TELESCOPES, possessing such extraordinary powers, that some 
34 inches, with an extra eye-piece, will show distinctly Jupiter's 
moons, Saturn's ring, and the double Stars. They supersede every 
other kind, and are of all sizes, for the waistcoat pocket, Shooting, 
Military purposes, &c. 

Opera and Race-course Glasses, with wonderful powers; a minute 
object can be clearly seen from ten to twelve miles distant. 

Invaluable newly-invented preserving Spectacles, ow and all 
kinds of Acoustic Instruments for relief of extreme Deafnes: 

Messrs. 8. and B. SOLOMONS, Opticians and Aurists, dibeennip-ctenet, 
Piccadilly, opposite the York Hotel. 


CRUCHLEY, Mapseller and Globe Maker, 81, Fleet-street. 














\ TERRY’S GAME of the RACE, or Steeple- 


Chase.—This highly amusing and exciting Gunns can now be 
procured complete from 2s. 6d. to 101. 10s., at the Inventor and Manu- 
facturer’s Toy and Fancy Repository, 380, Oxford-street. For the 
country, or emigrants, &c., it is invaluable, as it makes dul] hours 
change to merry ones. Rules forw arded for a ge The trade sup- 
plied. Also all other new and fi Gam isting of Tivoli 
or Chinese Billiards, Cockamaroo, Russian Ba sadaiiia, German and 
English Billiards, Cy cloidal Bagatelle, Round Ff po J or, the Devil 
among the Tailors ; Roulette Wheels, Trou Madame, Tournament 
_— Devil on Two Sticks, The Chase, Hippodrome, Pope Joan, 

age, and Chess Boards; Chess and Draught Men; and thousands 

of other Amusing Games for Children and Adults ; ‘also an endless 
variety of French, German, and English Toys; Puzzles, Dolls’ Houses, 
Rocking-horses, Furniture, Papier Mache Articles, Work Boxes, Desks, 
Dressing-cases, Balloons, Theatres, Plays, Armour, Bats, Balls, Boxes 
of Tools, Ivory and other Letters, Pocock’s Kites, ma Page Books, 
Colour Boxes, Printing Presses, Noah's Arks, Horses, Carts, and Toys 
on wheels of every description and size; and ev coed kind of el ce, 
suitable for presents for all ages; Combs, at Cutlery, Desks, 
Work-boxes, Stereoscopes, Enchanted Spy-glasses, 

Post-office Orders to be made payable to FRANK MERRY, 380, 
Oxford-street, London. 

‘All kinds of amusements provided for Evening Parties, consisting of 
— Magic, — Birds, Fantocini, Dissolving Views, &., &c. 

tmas Tre: 
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Just published, in 8vo., price Two Shillings, 
SECOND LETTER to the Rev. S. R. 
MAITLAND, D. D., formerly Librarian to the late o_o 
erbury, On the GENUINEN of the WRITING 
CYPRIAN bishop of Carthage. By EDWARD JOHN SHEPHERD. 
MA., Rector of Luddesdown; Author of “ Histor y of the Church of 
Rome to the end of the Episcopate of Damascus. 
*,* A First Letter on the same subject, price ls. may still be had. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 











1 vol. feap. 8vo. 5s, ; extra cloth, gilt edges, price 6s, 


In 
HE PATRIOT ‘WARRIOR, an Historical 
and Biographical Sketch of the Life of the DUKE of WELLING. 
TON for Young Persons, with a Frontispiece of the Duke presenting a 
Casket to Prince — on the Ist of May. By the Author of “ Aids ty 
Development,” &c. &c. 
JOHN F, SHAW, 27, Southampton-row, and 21, Paternoster-row. 





r. CUMMING'S EXPOSITION OF GENESIS. 
GRIP TURE READINGS on the BOOK of 
GENESIS; being a continuous Commentary on the Chapters read 
on Sunday Mornings in the Scottish National Church, Crown-court, By 
the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. Feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth. 
SCRIPTURE READINGS on the BOOK of 
EXODUS.—The First Number will be pubiished on the Ist of February, 
and continued Monthly, price 4d. 
JOHN F. SHAW, 27, Southampton-row, and 21, Paternoster-row. 





Just published, in square fep. price 4s. 64. roan, a new edition of 
X\ RAGLIA’S DICTIONARY of the ITALIAN 
and ENGLISH LANGUAGES, with considerable additions, and 
an Elementary Italian Grammar. 

LONGMAN and Co.; SIMPKIN and Co.; HAMILTON and Co.; Wait- 
TAKER and Co.; DULAU and Co.: F. and J. RIvInGioNn ; T. and W, 
Booyve; COWIE and Co.; T. HATCHARD; HOULSTON ani STONEMAN; 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co.; BRICKERS and Busi; C. 8. HODSON ; D. 
Nutt; P. RoLANDI; E. LUMLEY; C. H. LAW; ROUTLEDGE and Co, ; 
C. TEMPLEMAN ; HALL and Co.; and W. ALLAN. Liverpool: G. and 
J. ROBINSON, 


BARKER'S RAZOR PAPER, an invention 


for wiping the lather from the razor while shaving, by which 











| simple process alone, and without the least trouble, razors once properly 


\NVELOPE PAPER.—This Paper is designed | 


set, instead of getting dull by use, improve in keenness and evenness, 
and are constantly preserved in perfect shaving order without hone or 
8.rop. 

« Thi is an invention that should be patronized on every gentleman's 
dressing-table, and in say ing thus much we speak only from long and 
comfortable experience.”"—Morning Advertiser. 

“We have seen a variety of methods for giving a keen edge to razors, 
but certainly none so simple and effectual as this.”"—Magazine 0 
Science. 

Sold in packets at 6d., 1s., and boxes at 3s. and 6s., by the principal 
perfumers, stationers, &c., and by the inventor and sole manufacturers, 
F. BARKER and SONS, Stationers, Hammersmith, who will, on receipt 
of 16 postage stamps, return a ls. packet, for trial, post free. 


NO CHARGE for STAMPING.—A single 


packet of Note Paper, or 100 Envelopes, stamped with Arms, 
Crest or Initials free of charge, and every description of Stationery full 
30 per cent. cheaper than any other house, at PARKINS and GOTTO's, 
Paper and Envelope Makers, 25, Oxford-street, Useful Cream-laid 
Note Paper, full size, five quires for 6d.; superior thick ditto, five 
quires for ls.; India Note, five quires for ls.; Letter paper, 4s. per 
ream ; Sermon paper, 4s. 6d.; Foolscap, 6s. 6d.; and Draft, 7s. 64. per 
ream ; good Cream-laid Cemented Envelopes, 4d. per 100: the Queen’s- 
Head Envelopes, ls. per dozen ; Office Envelopes, 5s. per 1000; BLACK- 
PRORDERED CREAM-LAID NOTE PAPER (full size), five quires for ls. ; 
Bordered Envelopes, 9d. per 100: best Wax, 3s. 6d. per lb.; 100 super 
Visiting Cards printed for 1s, 6d.; useful sample packets of Paper and 
Envelopes, by post, ls. each. List of prices sent post free. On orders 
over 20s. Carriage paid to aay part of the country. 

Copy the address, PARKINS and GOTTO, Paper and Envelope 
Manufacturers, 25, Oxford-strest. 


QTATION ERY, 
7 Carriage free on orders over 20s. : 
good Cream-laid Note, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. per ream; superfine ditto, 
4s. 6d.; thick Cream-laid Adhesive Envelopes, 4s. 6d. per (000; extra 
thick Enamelled ditto, with Initials or Device, 7s. 6d. ; foolscap Official 
ditto, 2s. per 100; superfine Black or Red Wax, 2s. 6d. per lb.; very best 
ditto, 3s, 9d.; University Scribbling paper, 7s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. per ream; 
Draft Outsides, all perfect sheets, 6s. per ream; Foolscap Outsides, 
8s. 6d. per ream; best Blotting, five quires for 4s.; Quill Pens, 2s. 6d. 
and 3s. 6d. per 100; P. and C.’s celebrated Correspondence Steel Pens, 
1s. 3d. per gross, all warranted: Cedar Holders, to fit any pen, 6d. per 
dozen; best Magnum Bonum pens, 4d. per dozen, or 3s. 6d. per gross; 

School Copy Books, 2s. per dozen ; best, large size ditto, 3s. 6d. ; Sermon 
Paper, 4s. 6d. per ream; Red Tape, 9d. per dozen pieces; good Lead 
Pencils, 6d. and 9d. per ‘dozen; Cream-laid Letter, 6s. per ream; Cy- 
phering Books, ruled or plain, Ve. each; Note Books, 4d and 6d. each; 

Whity-brown or Curling paper, 3s. 9d. per ream; double size ditto, 
smooth and stout, 7s. 6d.; Drawing Pencils, different degrees, 2s, 6d. per 


dozen. 
MOURNING STATIONERY. 

Very best Cream-laid, Black-bordered Note, full size, five quires for 
2s., or 7s. 6d. per ream; ditto, ditto, Queen's size, five quires for 1s. 6d., 
or 5s. per ream; Black Bordered Envelopes, ls. per 100; very best 
Black Wax, ten sticks for Is. or 3s, 9d. per Ib. 

Observe the address, “PARTRIDGE and COZENS,” 127 and 128, 
Chancery-lane, five doors from Fleet-street. Everything not only cheap 
but good, 








the Cheapest and Best! — 


Catalogues post free. Full size, 





PATRONS OF ART. 
K XQUISITE “OIL PICTURES.—KNIGHT 
and FOSTER have been appointed the agents for the sale of 
BAXTER'S PATENT OIL PICTURES. 

This invention has excited the admiration and wonder of all persons 
of taste by their brilliancy of colour, as well as the extreme softness, 
delicacy of finish, and effect, which has placed them in the first rank a8 
Gems of Art for the Cabinet, the Album, = + ae Book. 

SI XPENCE EA 
View from Rich 1 Hill. d Bridge. Windsor Forest. 
View near Harrow-on-the-Hill. Balmoral Castle. Crucis Abbey. Royal 
Exchange, London, Flowers—three bouquets. Flowers—one group. 
“Shall I Succeed” (the Coquette.) Winter Scene. Rock Quarry. 
River Scene. Holland Abbeville. Cader Idris. Gondolet. Windsor 
Castle. Flowers—ten bouquets. Lover's Seat, Hastings. The Dripping 
Well, Hastings. Ben Nevis. The Tarentella Dance. Indian Settlement, 
British Guiana. Prince of Wales landing at Osborne. Welsh Drovers. 
Tintern Abbey. _Netley ge bees | Lake, North Wales. View of the 
River Camel. Castle. , on the Rhine. Water 
Millon the Wye. Llangollen. Warwick Castle. Lake Como. River 
Tiefy. Five of the above sent post free on the receipt of 33 postage 


stamps. 
ONE SHILLING EACH. 

The New Houses of Parliament. Ten Regal Illustrations. Ten Album 
Illustrations. Chalers — India. The Harem. The Greek Dance. 
Paul and Virginia. The first Impression. St. Ruth's Priory. The 
Bride. Four of the above sent post free on the receipt of 52 postage 


stamps. 
TWO SHILLINGS EACH. 

Her Majesty the Queen, a full-length Portrait. His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, ditto. The Landing of Her Majesty and Prince Albert 
in Ireland. The Holy Family, after Raphael. The Circassian Lady at 
the Bath. Verona (Evening Scene.) Jenny Lind. Jetty Treffz. Two 
of the above sent post free on receipt of 52 fore —— 

THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 

The Great Exhibition, Exterior View. The Great ‘Exhibition, Interior 
View. Flora. Arctic Expedition in search of Sir J. Franklin. Windsor 
Castle. Osborne House, Isle of Wight. The whole are mounted on 
card-board or drawing-paper, and some have a rich gold border. Three 
of the above sent post free on the receipt of postage stamps, or post 


office order for 10s. 
FOR PRESENTS. 

The pair of Views of the Exhibition are see A suitable, and are by far 
the most perfect, as well as the most elegant yet published of that 
wonderful structure, and are fi in a dutta Percha Frames, 
Gold and Glass, com complete f for 17s., carriage free 

When the value Shillings or above is taken they will be sea 
carriage free to every part of Britain. 

KNIGHT nd FOSTER, Stati , &c., 5, Eastcheap, London. 
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THE MOST POPULAR eared. no atg og 
Embellished with plates, maps, 
ITTAKER’S IMPROVED. PINNOCK’ bs) 


HISTORY of ENGLAND. Forty-first edition, 12mo. price 6s. 


bound in roan. 
oN HIT TTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S 
Se of ROME. Twenty-ninth edition, 12mv. price 5s. 6d. strongly 
bounc 
W HIT TAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S 
HISTORY of GREECE. Twenty-fifth edition, l2mo. price 5s. 6d. 
strongly bound in roan. 
WHITTAKER and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





ust published, price I 


HADES, orthe HOUSE of MAN Y MANSIONS. 


A serious Rhyme for the New Year. 

* Oh, then, in thy youth, beseech of Him 

Who giveth, upbraiding not, 

That His Light in thine heart become not dim, 

Nor His Love be unforgot! 

And thy God, in the darkest of days, shall be 

Greenness, and beauty, and strength to thee. 

Bernard Barton. 
By CHARLES HANCOCK, author of “Lines upon the Death of 
Wellington.” 
Printed by WOODLEY, Taunton ; and may be had from J. CRocK- 

FORD, Essex-street, Strand, and all Booksellers. 


ISEASE in CHILDHOOD ; its Common 


* Causes, and Directions for its practical Management. By 
ROBERT ELL Is, F L 8. Surgeon to the National Society's Training 

for S« esses, to the Hans Town Industrial School, 
> Price 4s. ; post free. 48, 6d. 

CONTENTS.—Actual Mortality among Young Persons under Fifteen ; 
Common Causes leading to Death among Children; 
to Disease in Early Life; on the Healthy Management of the Infant, 
Physical Training during the Period of Childhood ; Minor Ailments ot 








Children; The more Serious Illnesses of Children; The Child's Sick | 


Chamber; Diet of Children when Sick, &c. 
London: GEORGE Cox, 18, King-street, Covent- iain 





Second edition, entirely revised, and brought down to the present day 


Causes disposing | 





} 


including matter never before published, selected by permission of | 


the Hon. Court of Directors from grea documents, in one yol. 
650 p Dp» , with a copious Index, price 1 


NCIENT and MODERN INDIA ; being a 


popular History, from the earliest period down to the present 


year. By the late Dr. W. COOKE TAYLOR. This edition is Edited 
and Continued by P. J. MACKENNA, Esq., many years resident iu 
India. “It would be difficult, within the compass of ‘a single volume, 


to find such a mass of facts so lucidly arranged, and deseribed in 
language as terse as it is elegant. Those who have not leisure to 
consult the more voluminous works of Mill and others, will find here 


| enlarged to Twenty-three 


every fact, a knowledge of which is necessary to the formation of a | 


correct judgment on the events which have transpired since the 
commencement of our intercourse with that great continent. 
Messenger. 


JAMES MADDEN, 8, Leadenhall-street. 


\ ILLER’S LONDON LIBRARIAN, 
+ BOOK-BUYER'S GAZETTE, No. 1, 

One Thousand Valuable Books, offered at Very Low Prices for Ready 
Money, will contain FLY LEAVES: or, Scraps and Sketches, Literary 
Bibliographical, and Miscellaneous. 

CONTENTS of No. 1 :—Address—Milton’s Country Residences— Prior's 
Chloe—Neglected Biography, “James Sibbald ’ “Memorials of Old 
London—Bibliographical Notices—Specimens of Ancient English Poetry 
—Seraps and Sketches. 

Each number, with the List of Books, consisting of 24 pages of Letter- 
a ad 8vo. price 2d. Stamped for Post, 3d. Annual Subscrip- 
tions, 3s, 


rae r Just ready, r 
THE BOOK-BUYER’S GAZETTE. 
Imperial 8vo. half-bound, morocco, price 5s. 
JOHN MILLER, 43, Chandos-street, Trafalgar-square. 





¥oOk. 





In the press, and shortly will be published, printed in a large clear type, 


SCRIPTURAL HISTORY SIMPLIFIED. By Miss 
CORNER. Revised by J. KITTO, LL.D In QUESTIONS and 
ANSWERS. For the use of Schools and Families. Miss Corner has 


been engaged above five years in the compilation of this work. 
Price 3s. 6d, continued to the present time, 
NEW EDITION of CORNER’S GERMANY 
and the GERMAN EMPIRE, including Austria and Prussia, 
with a Chronological Table, Index, and Questions added. 
Also, price 10s. 6d., demy 8vo., handsomely bound, fit for a present, 
with gilt edges, eleven plates of Illustrations, by J. GILBERT, and 


three Maps, 
KINGDOM of GREAT 


CORNER’S UNITED 
BRITAIN and IRELAND. 

“oe ACCURATE HISTORIES for SCHOOL and FAMILY 
INC 











Bel’s | 


AND | 


FOR 1853, in addition to | 


Miss Corner's Thirteen Histories are well adapted for Schools or | 


Family Reading, being pleasantly written, and forming agreeable con- | 


trasts to those dry epitomes with which children are so often teased. 
The whole thirteen form a complete History of Europe, and are com- 


piled from accepted modern English and Foreign authorities, and 
strongly bound, and embellished with Maps and Plates. 
CORNER’S HISTORY of ENGLAND and WALES, 3s. 62. 


bound; or, with the Questions, 4s. 
Map, and Chronological Table. 
date. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of IRELAND, 2s. 67. ; 
Questions, 3s. bound. Plates, Map, and Chronological Table. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, 2s. 6d.; or, 
the Questions, 3s. bound. Plates, Map, and Chronological Table. New 
Edition, tenth thousand 

CORNER’S HISTORY of FR ANCE, 
tions attached, 3s. bound. Plates, Map, 

Edition, eleventh thousand. 

CORNER’S SPAIN 


Questions, 3s. bound. 


Twenty-fourth thousand. Pla 
New Edition, continued to the present 


ites, 


or, with the 





2s. 6d.; or, with ay al 
and Chronological Table .% 


and PORTUGAL, 2s. 6d¢.; or, with 
Plates and Map. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of GREECE, with Questions, 3s. 
Map, and Chronologieal Table. 
CORNER’S HISTORY of ROMF, with Questions, 3s. 67. 


Map of the Empire, and Chronological Table 

CORNER’S HISTORY of GERMANY and the GERMAN 
EMPIRE, including Austria and Prussia, 3s, 6d. bound. Plates, Map, 
ind Chronological Table. 
_ Denmark, Sweden and Norway, 2s. 6d.—Poland and the Russian 
Empire, 3s. 6¢.—Turkey, and the Ottoman Empire, including Modern 
Greece, 3s. 6d. bound.—Italy and Switzerland, 3s. 6d. bound.— Holland 
and Belgium, 2s. 6d. bound, 

A Prospectus of Miss Corner’s Histories, post “ong on applicati 


fiss Corner’s Miscellaneous works 
The FIRST HISTORY of ENGL AND “that shonld 


be placed in the hands of a Child. Second Edition. Printed in large 
type. 3s. 6d., gilt ed or, in eight divisions, fancy stiff cove 
6d. each. 

_ EVERY C HILD’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, with Questions 

> each chapter, adapted to the Junior Classes. By Miss CORNER. 
Price ls. sewed ; or Is. 6d. bound in cloth, with the Map coloured 

The PLAY GRAMMAR; or, the Elements of Grammar 
explained in Short and Easy Games. By Miss CORNER. Seventh 
Ec ga improved, with Illustrations. 1s. sewed; or, Is. 6d. bound in 









rs, 








Edited by Miss CORNER, in Two Series, price 3s. 6d., each complete in 
itself, bound in fancy cloth, gilt edges, sides and back, the 
COLOURED NURSERY PICTURE SUNDAY BOOK; 
with above 100 coloured Ulustrations. 
author of “The Historical Library,” 
‘lustrations, 5s. 
_ London: DEAN and Son, Threadneedle-street; LAW, Fleet-street; 
ONGMAN and Co.; SIMPKIN and Co.; ; HAMILTON and Co.; and 
WHITTAKER and Co., Pate rnoster-row ; and TEGG and Co., Cheapside, 
&nil, by order, of all Boo ksellers. 


&e. &c.; or, in one volume, plain 


GEOGRAPHICAL SCHCOL BOOKS. 





Atlases. 
MHLEOD and WELLER’S 
ATLAS of SCRIPTURE 


GEOGRAPHY: 
Coloured Maps, and Letter-press. Royal 8vo. 


NEW 
Fifteen 
(Jn a few days. 


Mr. EDWARD HUGHES'S NEW 
PHYSICAL, POLITICAL, and COMMERCIAL ATLAS: 
ye Coloured Maps and Letter-press. Royal 8yvo. 

s. 6 


Butler’s Junior Modern Atlas. 
An ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY for 


Young Persons and the Junior Classes: Twelve Coloured 





SCHOOL | 


Maps selected from Bishop Butler's ‘ Modern Atlas,” by the | 


Author’s Son. Royal 8vo. price 4s. 6d. half-bound. 
Butler’s Junior Ancient Atlas. 
An ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY 


Young Persons and the Junior Classes : 


for 


selected from Bishop Butler’s “Ancient Atlas” by the 
Author's Son. Royal 8yo. price 4s. 6d. half-bound, 
BISHOP) BUTLER’S MODERN ATLAS, 


enlarged to Twenty-eight full-coloured Maps 
Royal 8vo. price 12s. 


and Index. 


BISHOP BUTLER’S ANCIENT 


full-coloured Maps 


ATLAS, 
and Index. 
Royal 8yo. price 12s, 


SIDNEY MALL'S GENERAL 
LIBRARY ATLAS of F.fty-three Coloured Maps. 
4to. price 5/. ! 


Colombier 


58. 


S. HALL’S FIRST or ELEMI 
of Ten Coloured Maps, 
Sixpence. 





‘TARY ATLAS 


Oblong 4to. price One Shilling and 





Geographies. 


Mr. WILLIAM HUGHES'S 
GEOGRAPHY, Physical, Industrial, and Political: 
Coloured Maps. Feap. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


MANUAL of 
With Six 


Mr. WILLIAM HUGHES'S MANUAL of 
BRITISH GEOGRAPHY : With Four Coloured Maps. Feap. 
8vo. price 2s. 

Mr. WILLIAM HUGHES'S MANUAL of 


MATHEMATICAL 
Plates. 


GEOGRAPHY: Second Edition; with 5 








‘cap. 8yo, price 4s. 6d. 

Mr. WILLIAM HUGHES'S GENERAL 
GEOGRAPHY for BEGINNERS, in Gleig’s ‘* School Series.” 
18mo. price One Shilling. 

Mr. WILLIAM HUGHES'S GEOGRAPHY of 
the BRITISH EMPIRE, in Gleig’s * School Series,’ 18mo. 


price One Shilling. 


BISHOP BUTLER’S ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHY, improved by the Author’s Son. 


8vo. price 9s 


CUNNINGHAM’S ABRIDGEMENT of 
| BUTLER’S GEOGRAPHY, in Question and Answer. Feap. 


| 8vo. price 2s, 


| improved by Mr. EDWARD HUGHES. 


with | 


| 
| 


| cal Dictionary of the British Isles and Narrow Se 


Edited by Miss CORNER, | 


GOLDSMITH’S GRAMMAR of GEOGRAPHY, 


New Maps, Plates, 


&e. Feap. 8vo. price 3s. 64.—KEY, price One Shilling. 
KEITH'S TREATISE on the USE of the 

GLOBES, improved by TAYLOR, LE MESURIER, and 

MIDDLETON. 12mo. Plates, 6s. 6¢.—KEY, 2s. 6d. 
MANGNALL’S COMPENDIUM of GEOGRA- 


PHY. New and much improyed Edition, 12mo. price 7s. 6d. 
Gazetteers. 
Mr. M‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL 


DICTIONARY of the WORLD. 
Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. price 63s, 


Supplement and Six large 


Mr. A. K. JOHNSTON’S NEW and COMPLETE 
GENERAL GAZETTEER of the WORLD, 8vo. price 36s.; 
half-russia, 41s. 

SHARP’S NEW GAZETTEER: 


or, Topographi- 


is. 2 vols. 
8yo. price 22. 16s, 

The CABINET GAZETTEER; or, a Popular 
Exposition of all the Countries of the World. By the Author 
of “The Cabinet Lawyer.” Fcap. 8vo, Coloured Map, price 
108. 6c, (In a Jew days. 


LONGMAN, BROWN 
LONGMANS, 


London : , GREEN, and 


Ten Coloured Maps | 





<COTT’S FIRST BOOKS IN SCIEN CE ; 
. oe for Text-books in Schools. 1s. each. 
. ALGEBRA. By the late Dr. BRIDGE: In- 
proved and Simplified by THOMAS ATKINSON, M.A. Camb. 
2. ASTRONOMY: with an Appendix of Pro- 
blems. By Dr. COMSTOCK and R. D. HOBLYN, A.M. Oxon. 
* 3. BOTANY: comprising the Structure and 
toe g | of Plants, and 117 Illustrative Figures. By R. D. HOB- 


LYN 
4. ‘BR ITISH PLANTS: comprising an Explana- 
tion of the Linnwan System of Classific ation, and Descriptions of the 
more Common Plants. By R. D. HOBLYN, A.M. 


. ENGLISH COMPOSITION, in Progressive 
Lessons. By R. G. oo ~ . nr Edited, with considerable addi- 
tions, by the Rev. B. TUR 


* 6. 


| 
LIGHT, and OPTICS, and ELEC- 


CHEMISTRY — INORGANIC. By 
HOBLYN, A.M. 


HEAT, 


TRIC ry : 
* 8 NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By COM- 
STOCK and HOBLYN. Containing: 1. Properties ‘of Bodies; 


Hydraulics; 5 


GLOBES 


improved, 


2. Mechanics; 3. Hydrostaties; 4 
6. Acouaties. 


*9. USE OF THE 
THOMAS KEITH. Condensed, 
ATKINSON, A.M. 


*,* Those marked * have 


Pneumatics; 





late 
by T. 


the 





bottom of 





London : 





ADAM Scort, Charterhouse-square 


MR. H. BAILLIERE, 
219, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, 





Having three years ago opened a House at 290, Broadway, New York 
(U.S.), is now able to supply all American Books at the rate of Five 
Shillings the Dollar. All orders entrusted to him shall meet with 


prompt attention. 
H. B. makes up a Case for New York every fortnight; 

communication with most of the scientific men in the Ur 

would be glad to receive parcels for them at a small charge 
H. B. likewise continues to receive Weekly Par 


and, having 
1ited States, 


sels from France, 


| containing the newest Scientitie Works. 


LARGE | 


LIBRARY OF 
ILLUSTRATED SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 








FAU. Anatomy for Artists. 8vo. and Atlas of 
Plates. Plain, 1/. 4s.; coloured, 2l. 2s 

GRAHAM. Chemistry. Vol. I. 8vo. cloth, 1/. 1s. 

KN AP F. Technology. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth o 43. 

MUELLER. Physics and Meteorology. 8vo. 
cloth, 188. 

NICHOL. Architecture of the Heavens. 9th 
Edition. With Plates. §vo. lts 

QUEKETT Treatise on the Microscope. 2nd 
Edition. 8vo. cloth, 1/. 2s. 

WEISBACH. Mechanics and Engineering. 2 yols. 
Svo. cloth, 1. 19s. 

AMERICAN (The) Journal of Science and Art. 
Edited by B. SILLIMAN and DANA. Nos. 30 to 42, 5s. each 

BONNINGHAUSEN. Manual of Homeopathic 


Therapeutics. §8vo. 12s. 
BOUSSINGAULT. 
with LE &e. 
ESDAIL = Natural 
12mo. 4s. 6 


GERBE R and GULLIVER. 


Rural Economy in its Relations 
Svo. 18s. 
and 


Mesmeric Clairvoyance. 


Anatomy of Man and 


the Mammalia. 2 vols. S8vo. one being Plates, l/. 4s 
GRANT. Outlines of Comparative Anatomy. 8vyo 
Woodcuts, li. &s. 
INTHER. New Manual! of Homeopathic Vete- 
rinary Medicine. 12mo. 10s. 6d 
HALL (M.) Diseases and Derangements of the 
Nervous System. 8vo. Plates, 15s 
| IOOKER. Icones Plantarum, New Series. 4 vols. 


and MODERN | 














1942-47. 51. 12 


Plants of Western 


Svo. with 400 Plates. 


Niger Flora, 


Tropical 


Africa. 8vo. with 50 Plates, 1/ Is 
JAHR. New Manual of Homeopathic Medicine. 
a 1. 1. Ms ateria Medica ; Vol. II. Therapeutical Symptoms. 2 vols. 
2mo. 1. 1 
KAE MP TZ. A complete Course of Meteorology 
», cloth, Plates, 12s, 6d. ba 





Falsification of Food. 12mo. 6s. 


MITC HEL on the 


MANUAL of Practical Assaying. 8vo. cl. 10s. 6d. 

NICHOL. Planetary System. 8vo. cloth. Plates 
and Woodcuts, 6s. 6d 

OWEN. Odontography. 2 vols. royal 8yo. 168 Plates, 


bound in half russia, 6/. 6s 


OLLENDORFF. German Grammar. 
12mo. 9s. 
KEY to ditto. 4s. 6d. 

PRESCRIBER’S Con iplete Handbook ; co 
a Bo ed ooh of the Art of eee z, By TROUSSEAU 
EIL I ited by Dr. NEV 
P i TC HARD. Natural Hist t 

Plates, ll. 16s. 
MAPS to elucidate ditto, 
QU AR TE KR LY Journal of Chemical Society. 








Sth Edition. 


ntaining 
and 





ry of “Ma m. 


Royal 8vo. 


coloured, folio, el. 12. 4s. 


) vols 





o. each, ; in Quarterly Parts. 3¢ . 

Qu E KE rs. Lectures on Histology. Svo. Woodcuts. 
10s. 6d. A ane 

REID. Rudiments of Chemistry. 12mo, Woodcuts. 

IR E ic ‘HENB: AC I. Researches in Magnetism, Heat, 
ight, &« KvO 15 

RYAN. Philosophy of Marriage. 4th Edition, 
12mo. 6s a _ 

SCHL E IDEN. The Plant: a Biography. 2nd 
Edition. 8vo. cloth, Plates, 15s 

TESTE. Practical Manual of Magnetism. 1 vol. 

THOMSON. Chemistry of Organic B: lies—VEGE- 
TABLES. &vo. ll. 4 

THOMSON. Ile: at and Electricity. 8vo. cloth, 15s.. 


Syo. el. 9s. 


of the Mam- 


TOWNSHEND. 
WATERHOUSE. 


Facts in Mesmerism. 
Natural History 


malia. 2 vols. royal 8vo. plain, 24. 18s. ; col 3l. 9a. 

WIGHT (R.) _ Illustrations of Indian Botany. 
Vol. I. Madras, 1838-40, 95 Coloured Plates, 41 17s. fd. Vol. Ll. Parts 
I. to LIT. 182 Coloured Plates, Madras, 1841-50, 44. 12s. 


Icones Plantarum Indie Orientalis. Vol. I. 
with 318 Plates, Madras, 1838, 41. 
ol. IL. with 318 Plates, Madras, 1840, 
t ol. ITT. with 509 Plates, Madras, 184% Bd. 
Vol. IV. with 620 Plates, Madras, 1845-° 51, of 15s 
Vol. V. Two Parts, with 280 Plates, Madras, 1852, 4/ 
Sal-y H noe 
Spicilegium Neilgherrense. 4to. 
to LIL. with 153 Coloured Plates, 4. 10s 
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THE CRITIC. 





[Feprvary 1, 1853.] 








This day is published, crown 8vo. price 10 
& by the Lady EMMELINE | 
WORTLEY. 
London: THOMAS BOSWORTH, 215, Regent-street. 
B oe TAGE, KNIGHTAGE, AND PARLIAMENTARY 
1.—Iln scarlet cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6: 


ul 
W HO in 1853. Thoroughly revised 





PEERAGE, 


y THO'S 








and with many additions, including the new Ministry, cor- 
rected to the 28th of December. 
London: BAILY, BROTHERS, Cornhill. 
Price 7s. 
HE BOOK for EVERY FAMILY and 


THOMSON’S DICTIONARY of DOMESTIC 


EMIGRANT is 
SURGERY. Sold by every Book- 


MEDICINE and HOUSEHOLD 


seller. 
GROOMBRIDGE and SONS, Paternoster-row. 





For a Pe nny a Month, a Shilling a Year, 
HE F AMILY ECONOMIST, one of the 
most Useful and Agreeable little Periodicals published, may be 
had from any Bookseller. The Five Volumes already published (Is. 
each) should be in every House, Cottage, and Village Library in the 
Country. 


GROOMBRIDGE and SONS, Paternoster-row. 





For Five Shillings, originally Two Guineas, 
of FRANCE. — FIFTY 


&e., 


SCENERY 
and BEAUTIFUL VIEWS by HEATH, FINDEN, 
Switzerland, 5s.; Germany, 5s.; The Rhine 
each Series comprising Fif arge and beautiful Views. 100 Engra\ 
from the Annuals, Raitt 200, 8s. 6d.; Heath's Comic Album of 500 
Humorous Etchings, 5 All sent free on receipt of Post-office Order. 
JAMES a YNOLDS, Pabisher, 174, Strand. 


HE 
LARGE : 
Seenery of Italy, 5s.; 








NO TIC E TO THE PU BLIC.—Now rea 


WATKINS COMMERCIAL & GENE RAL 

LONDON DIRECTORY and COURT GUIDE for 1853. Second 
Annual Publication, price 19s. 6d., containing upwards of 1 27,000 names 
and addresses, being 27,000 more than will be found in any other 
Directory of London ever published. Embellished with an entirely new 
and Superior Map of London. 

Published for the Proprietor (F. W. Watkins) by LONGMAN, Brown, 
N, and LONGMANS, Paternoster-row; and to be had of all B ook- 








Directory-office, 38, Nelson-square. 





Just published, price 5d. sew a 
HAMBERS’S RE POSITORY OF 
INSTRUCTIVE AND AMUSING TRACTS, Part III, 
CONTENTS, 

The Struggle in the Caucasus. 

10. Curiosities of Criminal Law. 

11. Leon Gondy; a Legend of Ghent. 

12. The Pits and the Pitmen. 
Volume I. aay Bye! _ a fancy boards. 


° 6d 
CHAMBE RS'S Pot KET “MISC ELLANY, 
Volume X[V. To be continued in Monthly Volumes. 
W. and R. CuaAMBers, Edinburgh; W. S. ORR and Co. Amen- 
corner, London; D. N. CHAMBERS, Glasgow; J. M‘GLASHAN, Dublin; 
and sold by all Booksellers. 


C 


No. 9. 





KITTO'S DAILY BIBLE — USTR ATIONS. 
Published this 


IFE AND DEATH OF OUR LORD. The 


4 Third Volume of the Evening Series of DAILY BIBLE ILLUS- 
TRATIONS; being Original Resting’ for a Year on Subjects from 
Sacred History, Biography, Geography, Antiquities, and Theology. 
By JOHN KITTO, D.D. This work, which is dedicated by permission 
to her Majesty, is especially designed for the Family Circle, and extends 
to Eight Volumes, handsomely printed in Fep. 8vo. ; enriched with fine 
Frontispieces, Vignettes, and numerous Wood Engravings. Each 
volume is comple: te in itself, and sold separately, price 6s. cloth. 

MORNING SERIES.—Vol. 1.—“The Antediluvians and Patriarchs,” 
Third Edition; Vol. IIl.—“ Moses and the Judges,” Second Edition; 
Yol. I11.—“ Samuel, Saul, and David," Second Edition ; aud Vol. IV.— 
* Solomon and the Kings.” 

EVENING SERIES.—Vol I.—“ Job and the Poetical Books; Vol. IT. 
—“ Isaiah and the Prophets ;” Vol. I1I1.—* The Life and Death of our 








Lord ;” and Vol. 1V.—“The Apostles and Early Church’’—in the 
Tress, 
Edinburgh: WILLIAM OLIPHANT & Sons. London: HAMILTON & Co. 





Handsomely bound and beautifully embellished, 


YETER PARLEY’S TALES ABOUT 


a IRELAND a the IRISH. Square l6mo. New edition, en- 
r ice 2s 
PETE RP ‘ARL EY’S TALES ABOUT CHINA 


and the CHINESE. Square I6mo. New edition, enlarged. Price 2s. 6d. 


DR. APE R'S BIBLE STORY-BOOK. Price 2s. 6d. 
New 
BERG VE R’SE DITION. of BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S 


PROGRESS, 12mo. Pri , 
COBBIN’S MEMOIRS OF MY DOG. Square 


l6mo. Price 2s. 6d. 

ap ga *S BOOK of POPERY. 18mo. 
e THE GOSPEL PREACHED to BABES. Square 
fimo, Price Is. New ed 

THE CAREE Rh of an ARTIST; or, Travels in all 
Parts of the World. S8vo. Price 7s, Twenty Steel Engravings. 

TALES OF CHIVALRY;; or, — by Flood and 
Field. 2 vols. 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. 100 Engravi 

STAPLETON’S TALES of the W ARS. 3 vols. 


8vo. Price 15s, 150 Engravings. 
*,* Either book sent post free for six Stamps extra. 
G. BERGER, Holywell-street, Strand; and all Booksellers. 


Price 2s. 





Now ready, price 
YEORGE MEASOM’S ‘TL LUSTRATED 
GUIDE to the GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY and its Tributary 
Branches. Embellished with 50 Engravings from Original Drawings. 
MARSHALL and SONS, Paddington Station. 

“The Work before us meets a long-felt want, both as regards its 
Engravings and Literary matter; the latter, indeed, is written with 
very great taste." —Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 

“ The illustrations are numerous, correct, and well-executed; and the 
The cheapness 


information is ample, accurate, and carefully conveyed. 
It is worthy of 


ef the Work will insure for it an extensive circulation. 
patronage.”"—Sunday Times. 

“ This is a book which every traveller should obtain. A glance at it 
will induce any one to read it through. It is embellished with 50 
well-executed Engravings, of which we can vouch for the accuracy ; 
and we feel great pleasure in saying that a good idea has been ably 
carried out."—Morning seas 


GEORGE ME ASOM Ss OFFIC AL ILLU 
TRATED GUIDE to the SOUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY and 
Branches. 

“ We are glad to see, from a specimen sheet forwarded to us, that this 
talented and enterprising artist is proceeding with the good work he so 
ably began with the Great Western Railway. The illustfations of 
Cc anterbury, now before us, are capital.” —Bell’s New Weekly Messenger. 

Advertisements intended for this work (inserted by permission) should 
be forwarded to Mr. Measom a 


progress, 
GEORGE ME ASOMS OFFICIAL ILLU 
TRATED GUIDE to the BRIGHTON and SOUTH COAST RAILWAYS. 
*,* GEORGE MEASOM, Designer and Engraver on Wood, has a 
VACANCY for a PUPIL. A well-educated lad would be received 
under very advantageous circumstances. 
74, Charrington-street, Oakley-square, St. Pancras, Feb. 1, 1852. 





its 





6d. | 
STUART | 


| upwards, 
50, New Bond-street. 














LLISON and ALLISON beg to solicit an 
Inspection of their STOCK of PIANOFORTES, manufactured 

after the most approved designs of modern and antique furniture, in 
Spanish mahogany, rosewood, French walnut-tree, &c., from 25 Guineas 
at their ware-rooms, 75, Dean-street, Soho, and CHAPPELLS, 
No connexion with any other House of the same 





name. 


To © YRGANI 
pers 'P RE! UDE are 


TION Of 4 I 








—C. H. RINCK. — Few 
the existence of a work entitled, a SELEC- 
54 PSALMS and HYMNS, and nearly 100 
appropriate i RLU DES, PSALMS, and HYMNS, as sung at all | 
places of public worship, arranged with an Accompaniment for the 
Organ, with appropriate Preludes and Interludes, composed by C. H, 
RINCK. Op. 119. 1 vol. 1 1s. or in Six Books, 4s. each. 

This valuable work was expressly written by the veteran Rinck for 
the use of English organists, 
late Messrs. Balls and Son, who permitted it to lie dormant. 

Messrs. ROBERT COCKS and Co. have recently purchased of the 
executrix of the above firm the copyright and plates of this most im- 
portant work, engraved in the most superb style, and now have the 
pleasure to offer it to the notice of organists, both professional and 
amateurs. 

HANDEL’S MESSIAH, newly arranged by 
JOHN BISHOP, of Cheltenham, from his large folio edition, including 
Mozart’s Accompaniments. This edition contains the | Appendix, and 
is printed on extra fine stout paper, imperial 8vo. pp. 25 Price (whole 
bound in cloth) 6s. 6d, “Mr. John Bishop, coming ‘after other ar- 
rangers, has profited by their omissions.” _ 

DUPORT’S ESSAY on FINGERING | the 
VIOLONCELLO, and on the Conduet of the Bow; translated by JOHN 
BISHOP; large folio, 263 pp. whole cloth boards, 36s. carriage free. 
London: ROBERT COCKS and Co. New Burlington-street, publishers 

to the Queen. 
Their Musical Almanac for 1853, gre atis and | postage free. 

















N.B. 
First Catalogue (printe “dl for a single postage) of 
TANDARD and POPULAR WORKS 

» (all New and many of them Recent) of small Remainders of 
Books, several of them originally published by the most Eminent 
Houses, now offered at a great Reduction in Price, comprising the 
following, in cloth, boards, &c. : 
Book of Botany, 110 plates and cuts, Pub. at 4s. for 1s. 6d. 
Boddington (Mrs.) Poems, 8vo. Pub. at 20s. for 5s. 
Chemist. Vol. ITI, 1842, complete in in itself, 8vo. 





Pub. at 9s. for 3s. 
Pub. at 25s. 


De Bode's Travels in Lauristan, &c. Plate, 2 vols. 8vo. 
for 5s. 

Fenner's (C. J. Camb.) Utility of the Classics. 8vo. scarce, privately 
printed. Pub. at 10s. 6d. for 2s. 6d. 


Fleetwood's Lives of Christ, &c. Beautiful engravings, illuminated, &c. 
4to. Pub. at 15s. for 8s. 6d. 

Mechanics Magazine. Vols. XXI. to LV. 1839—51, in Parts and 
numbers, forming 25 vols. 8vo. complete of this most valuable work. 


Pub. at 81 8s. for 21. 16s, 


Palmer's (W. M. A., Author vty hurch History) on Church Union. 8yo. 
sewed. Pub. at 2s. 6d, for 

Theologian; a Review of Poult and Modern Divinity. S8vo. half 
bound. Pub. at 2/. for 7s. 6¢ 


Trials for “ela Treason of Watson, &c. 6 vols. 8vo. Pub. at 3l. 16s. 
for 10s. 6a 
with ninety other works at the same reduction in price. 
Given also on application, a Catalogue of Second-hand Books. 
THE CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY JOURNAL, New 
Series. 7 vols. small folio, 1845 to 1848 Vols. I. I. = Ill. newly 
half bound calf, the remainder in numbers, total cos' 5s. for 1L. 1s. 
SWIFT (Dean) MATERIALS for a N EW LIFE of. 
By the Author of “The History of St. Patricks Cathedral,” from 
sources original and selected; redeeming the illustrious Dewn's 
character from former unjust charges, &c., in Manuscript and printed 
extracts, together nearly filling a thick folio scrap book, but wants 
corrections and arrangements. Price 5/. 5s. 
Nearly New Sterotype Plates to Nine Popular Works of 
CLARKE'S (H. G.) HOME LIBRARY. Crown 18mo. 
now out of print, to take the nine books offered at 1s. a page, about a 
quarter of the first cost, or any separate work at ls. 4d. Full particulars 
given, and Catalogues of books for the trade given, on application to 
Cc ‘AULFIELD, 6, Gray’s-inn-passage, Bedford-row. 








Just published by 


PARTRIDGE AND OAKEY. 
MANUAL of BUDHISM, 


Development: translated from Singalese MSS. 
SPENCE HARDY. Author of “ Eastern Monachism,” &c. 
cloth, 12s. 

Second ay royal 18me. cloth boards, 2s, 6d. ; 


e profits to be devoted to the Madiai, 
PRISON E KS 





in its Modern 
By Rev. R. 
Demy 8Yo. 


by post, 3s, 


of HOPE; being Letters from 
Florence, relative to the persecution of Francesco and Rosa MADIAI, 
sentenced to solitary confinement and hard labour for reading the 
Word of God and professing tree - Christ. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by S. P. TREGEL LI 

LIVES of the ILLU STi 10US Vols. I. and II. 
handsomely bound in cloth, gilt. Vol. I. pelos 80. 6d. contain 
Napoleon; John Banim; J. P. Richter; Soult; The late Bisho 
Norwich; Kossuth; Dr. Chalmers; Lord G. Bentinck; J. W.M. Turner; 
M. Angelo; Palmerston ; Shelley; Niebubr; Chatterton; O'Connell; 
Hartley Coleridge; Harriet Martineau; Dr. Pye Smith; Marrast; Mar- 
— Fuller; Pestalozzi; T. Moore; Spinosa; Fulton; Hood: D'Israeli. 
Il. price 4s. contains :—Wm. Wordsworth ; Jacquard; Cotton 
Me be ay Samuel Drew; Roger Williams; T. Ingoldsby ; Blumenbach ; 
J. Hume; Goldsmith; C. R. Pemberton; Neander; Mirabeau; John 
Sterling; Duke of Wellington; Paganini; Schleiermacher ; Oersted ; 
Lord Langdale; Dickens; Emerson; 1880: Irving; Ronge. 

FIRESIDE HARMONY; or, Domestic Recreation 
in Part Singing, By HELEN 8S. HERSCHELL. Third ediition, 1s. 

A MISSION to the INDIANS of CRIALLA, 
South America, with six Illustrations; to which is added a Narrative 
of the Amazon, with reflections, by the Rev. Mr. BLOOD, survivor. 
Beautifully printed on the finest paper, and elegantly bound. Price 5s. ; 
or 5s. 6d. by post; gilt, 5s. 6d. 

Sinall folio, with ne: ae’ 200 i ute; 


loth 6d. 

The BAND of OP Ee “REVIEW; 
CHILDREN'S FRIEND. Vol. 
NG’S EMIG RAN’ T'S MANUAL; or, a Guide 
to Aumeetia and the Gold Regions of New South Wales and Port Philip. 
By JOHN DUNMORE LANG, D.D., recently one of the Members of 
the Legislative Council of New South Wales for the city of Sydney, 
and formerly a Member for Port Philip. Feap 8vo. cloth, 1s, 


Partridge and Oakey’s Standard Pictorial 
Editions of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 


The STANDARD ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
Beautifully printed in demy 8vo. with sixteen beautiful Engravings on 
tinted paper, —, Roo = ANELAY. With an Introduction by 
Evimv Burritt. 

PEOPLE’S TLL USTRA’ TED EDITION. Crown 
Svo. printed upon superior paper, tat oe elve wood Engravings, from 
designs by ANELAY. Strong TN Gi 

PEOPLE’S SHILI rE *DITIC YN. Crown 8yo. 
uniform with the People’s ei A Dickens's works. In neat boards, 
with Frontispiece, Illustrated Title, and Cover, by ANELAY. 

4+,* Order PARTRIDGE and OAKEY'S unabridged editions. 
Third Thousand, crown &vo., cloth, with Engravings, 5s.; by post, 5s. 6d. 

A SEQUEL to the FEMALE JESUIT, con- 

taining her previous History and recent Discovery. By Mrs. 8. LUKE. 
Fifth Thousand, crown 8vo. cloth, with Portrait, 7s. 6d. ; by post, 8s. 

The FEMALE JESUIT; a true Narrative of 
recent Intrigues in a Protestant Household. By the same Author. 

*,* To confirm the truth of these statements, the names are inserted. 
Thirtv-sixth Thousand, crimson, gilt, five illustrations, 3s. 

The PEARL of DAYS; or, the Advantages of the 
Sabbath to the Working Classes. By a LABOURER’S DAUGHTER. 
Upwards of Fifty-five Thousand copies of this work have been sold. 

People's Raition, Fifteenth Thousand, 18mo. w sanee, 64. ; 

Welsh Edition, paper, ls.; cloth, ls. 6d. 

ie and OAKEY, Paternoster-row ; and 
70, Edgeware-ro: 

















neat wrapper, 2s. 6d.; 





London : 





and the copyright was conceded to the 
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\ ADAME PLEYEL, on her return to England 
4 will give a SOIREE MUSICALE on MONDAY, JANUARY 31, 
at the HANOVER-SQUARE ROOMS. Vocalists: Madame Fro- 
RENTINI, Miss ALLEYNE, Miss KATHLEEN FITZWILLIAM, and Mr. 
WEIss. Madame Pleyel will perform on the Pianoforte a Selection of 
Classical and Modern Works. Violin: Mr. Sainton. Violoncello; 
Signor Piatti. Conductor: Mr. F. Mori. Commence at Eight o'clock. 
Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d. each; Tickets, 7s.; at CRAMER, BEALE, and 
Co.'s, 201, Regent-street ; and all Music-sellers. 


\ GUIZOT on the FINE ARTS 
Literature for the Little. 


This day is published, medium 8vo. cloth, extra, price l4s. 
BuUPs and BLOSSOMS: a Series of very 















London: THOMAS BOswoRTH, 215, Regent-street. 

pretty little Stories for very young Children. Price 1d. Monthly, 

with Engravings. The first Six of these delightful Stories, in a neat 
packet, for 6d. Sold by every Bookseller. 





GROOMBRIDGE and SONS, Paternoster-row. 
The Twelfth Thousand, crown 8vo. 5s. clo 
. + 
THE SUCCESSFUL ME RC HANT: 
Sketches of the Life of Mr. SAMUEL BUDGETT, late of Kings- 
wood- hill, Bristol. By the Rev. WILLIAM ARTHUR, A.M. Author of 


“A Mission to the Mysore.’ 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. ; JOUN MASON. 





HOW TO GET MONEY.—Now ready, crown 8yo. cloth, 4s. 6d. or by 


post, 5s. 
PRACTICAL TREATISE on BUSINESS; 


or How to Get Money: with an Inquiry into the Chances of 
Success, and Causes of Failure in Business. By EDWIN T. FREEDLEY. 
‘A more interesting or useful cer for the trading community 
at large it were difficult to name.”—Glo 
London; THOMAS rnc 215, Regent-street. 





The ~~ —_— Thousand of Earp’s G ld Colonies of Australia. 
e ls. in boards; or free for Eighteen Stamps, 
\ OLD C OLONIES of AUSTRALIA and 
GOLD SEEKER’S MANUAL, with Illustrations of the Imple- 
ments required in Gold Seeking; how to get to the Gold Mines, and 
every Advice to Emigrants. By G.B. EARP. With a Map. 
London GEO, ROUTLEDGE and Co. Farringdon-street. 





Monthly story for Young People. 


G TORIES for SUMMER DAYS and WINTER 
task S, published Monthly, price 3d. each, with Illustrations by 
WHIMP 

¥ 4 25. UNCLE TOM’S CABIN for CHILDREN. 
26. The STORY of WELLINGTON. 
Twenty-four of these Stories may be had, in Six _ agent Volumes, 
at Is. each. Sold by every Bookse 
GROOMBRIDGE and SONs, | rr aeepelll 





hird edition, cloth 1s. by post, 1 
\ 7JELSH "SKETCHES. First Saries: By the 
Author of “Proposals for Christian Union.” Contents:— 
1. Bardism—2. The Kings of Wales—3. The Welsh Church—4. Mo- 
nastic Institutions—5. Giraldus Cambrensis. 
“We are bound to acknowledge our obligations for his admirable 
sketch of Bardism and of the religion of the Druids. We have res 
with the greatest interest, and we confess that it has opened to us fit is 
of thought hitherto unknown to us.”—Dublin Review. 
London: JAMES DARLING, 81, Great Queen-street, Lincoln's-inn-fields 


\ 7ANDERINGS in the LAND of ISRAEL 

and in the WILDERNESS of SINAI, in 1850 and 1351. By the 
Rev. JOHN ANDERSON, Free Church, Helensburgh. 2s, cloth; 3s. 
gilt. 

“This is altogether such a book as is sure of a hearty welcome in 
many quarters : “by the young, for the fresh and buoyant feeling that 
pervades it; by the reader of taste for its classic and’ poetic spirit 
all who love the Bible, for the piety it breathes and the numerous texts 
it illustrates and verifies. The whole has an unceasing charm.’— 


Ed.. Witness. 
WILLIAM COLLINS, Glasgow, and Paternoster-row, London. 


PESEINS FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS, 
Twenty-ninth Edition, 12mo. 2s. cloth, 

1. PERRIN’S NEW and EASY METHOD of 
LEARNING the ata A and PRONUNCIATION of the FRENCH 
LANGU ae A es ey Ss 

be rd Faition, 12mo., price Is. 6d. ¢ 

2. PERRIN'S ELEMENT TS. of FRENC 'H CON- 

VERSATION, with Familiar and Easy Me sy C. GROS. 
Twenty-eighth Edition, 12mo., 6d. cloth, 

3. PERRIN—FABLES  AMUSANTES, 
et corrigée par C. GROS. 

LONGMAN and Co.; HAMILTON and Co.; WHITTAKER and Co.; 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co.; DULAU and Co.: HOULSTON and 
STONEMAN: F. and J. RIVINGTON; E. P. WILLIAMS; C. H. Law; J 
HvuGHEs ; G. ROUTLEDGE; J. GREEN; and HALL and Co. 





















Revue 








In 12mo. price 5s. cloth, the fourth edition, corrected and revised, with 
a Chronological Table of Grecian, Roman and English Dates, o' 


SHORT COURSE OF HISTORY. 


First Series. Xe Rome, and England. By the Rey. H 
LEM. CHEPMEL .D. 
*,* This Work w ‘as ba co yee by the Commander-in-Chief for 
the ‘instruction of C for in the Army. 

“ A compendious system of Mesony which should give the results of 
modern research in a palatable shape has long been a desideratum, and 
one which, considering the difficult: of the task, we did not look to see 
made good. The volume before us supplies the deficiency, and we do 
not hesitate to say that it states, in short compass, the chief points of 
Greek, Roman, and English History ; with an amount of information 
which no one would imagine possible in a book of less than three 
hundred and fifty pages.” —Guardian, 

Iso, in the press, 

A SECOND SERIES, containing a succinct account of Foreign Affairs 
during the Middle Ages. 

WHITTAKER and Co. 





Ave Maria-lane. 





THE AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. 
LLENDORFF’S METHOD of LEARNING 


to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a LANGUAGE in Six Months. 


1. ADAPTED to the FRENCH. Written ex- 
| preasly for the English — By Dr. H. OLLENDORFF. 98vo. 
— edition, price 12s. 

2. ADAPTED to ‘the ITALIAN. Written ex- 
pressly for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFF. 8yo 
second edition, price 12s, cloth. 

3. ADAPTED to the GERMAN. Written ex- 
pressly for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDOREFF. In 


two parts. Part I. seventh edition, price 12s. 8vo. cloth. Part Il 
third edition, price 12s, 8vo. cloth. The parts sold separately. 

LEYS to the ITALIAN, FRENCH, and GERMAN 
SYSTEMS, prepared by the Author. Price 7s. each, cloth lettered. 

It is necessary for those who desire to avail themselves of the 
present method to notice that these are the only English Editions 
sanctioned by Dr. Ollendorff, and he deems any other totally inade- 
quate for the purposes of English Instruction, and for the elucidation 
of the method so strongly recommended by Captain Basil Hall and 
other eminent writers. They should be ordered with the publisher 
name, and, to prevent errors, every copy has its number and the 
author's signature. 

The above works are copyright. 

London: WHITTAKER and Co.; and DULAU and Co.; and to be 

had of any bookseller. 











LONDON: Printed and Published by JOHN CROCKFORD, of 103, Stan- 
hope-street, Mornington Crescent, in the County of Middlesex, at the 
Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, in the Parish of St. — Danes, in 
the City of Westminster, on Tuesday, February 1, 
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